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lit— TJIK CIAIIU IS KOHMEU!" 



Thin picliin- ..( Kiinnl-mimntiriK ia i.nc of tlie cBrlicBl Civil War ravalry 
photograplm. Il wbs lulien in 186! at the CnvBlry Schof.l ot Hiwtic-i- an,i 
Rr<niitiii){ Dp|)«t. at t'arliiilp barrackB, Pt^nnxylviuiiii. The gliartl wean (ull-drcss 
imifnrm. The HiliiitnnI is presenting it to Ihi' npw Officer of Ihe Duy, on the rifilil. 
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"He's not a regular — but he's 'smart.'" This tribute to the soldierly bearing of the trooper above waa 
bestowed, forty-nine years after the taking of the picture, by an officer of the U. S. cavalrj-, himself a Civil 
War veteran. The recipient of such high praise is seen as he "stood to horse" a month after the battle 
of Autietam. The war was only in its second j'ear, but his drill is quite according to army regulations— 
hand to bridle, six Inches from the bit. His steady glance &s he peers from beneath his hut into the sun- 
light tells it.s own story. Days and nights in the saddle without food or sleep, sometimes riding along tlie 
60-mile picket-line in front of the Army of the Potomac, sometimes faced hy sudden encounters with the 
S<tulhern raiders, have all taught him the needed confidence in himself, his horse, and his equipment. 
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Tf) the jjublic at large, tlie \oliiiDe prejiared by General Rodenlwugh and his associates 
will be not only instructive but decidedly novel in its view-point. In the popular 
<-onception the cavalrj'man figures as the most dashing and eare-free among soldiers. 
He is a.tsociated primarily with charges at a gallop to the sound of clashing sabers and bugle 
(rails, and witli thrilling rescues on the field. 

Adventurous, indeed, are the exploits of "Jeb" Stuart, Custer, and others recounted 
in the pages that follow, together with the typical reminiscences from Dr. Wyeth. 

The characteristif that stands dominant, however, throughout this volume shows that 
the soldiers in the cavalry branch were peculiarly responsible. Not only must they main- 
tain a highly trained militant organization, ready to fight with equal efficiency either 
m()unted or on foot, but to them fell the care of ^'ahiable, and freijuently scarce, animals, 
the protection of the armies' supplies, the traasmis.sion of important messages, and dozens 
more special duties which must usually be performed on the cavalryman's own initiative. 
On such detached duty there was lacking the shoulder to shoulder comradeship that large 
masses of troops enjoy. Confronted by darkness, distance, and danger, the trooper must 
carry out his orders with few companions, or alone. 

The di.scu.ssion of organization and equipment is most important to an understanding 
of the ca\alrjman as he actually worked. The Federal methods, described at length in this 
volume, naturally involved a larger system and a more eialmrate growth than those of the 
Stmth with its waning resources. In other re.spects, however, the Confederate organization 
differed from that of the Union. The feeling for locality in the South manifested itself 
at the beginning of the war through the formation of companies and regiments on a geo- 
graphical basis, and the election of officers by the men of the companies them.sehes. Thus, 
in spite of the want of military arms and ordnance .stores, and the later disastrous scarcity of 
horses, the Confederates "hung together" in a manner that recalls the English yeomen 
archers who fought so sturdily, county by county. 

Altogether it was a gallant and devoted part that the American cavalryman, Federal 
or (Confederate, played on his hartl-riding raids and his outpost duty, as well as his better- 
known battles and charges, from 1861 to 1865. 
^L The Publisbebs. 
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CAVALRY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
ITS EVOLUTION AND INFLUENCE 

Bv Thf^). F. Rodenbough 

Brigadier-General, Untied Statet Army (Retired) 

IT may surprise non-niilitarj' readers to learn tliat the United 
States, unprepare<l as it is for war, and inimilitary as are its 
jjeoijle, has yet I)econie a model for the most powerfid armies 
of Kuro])e, at least in one resi)ect. The leading generals and 
teacliers in the art and science of war now admit that our grand 
struggle of 1861-fi5 was rich in examples of the varied use of 
mounted troops in tl)e field, whidi are worthy of imitation. 

Lieutenant-General von Pelet-Narhonne. in a lecture he- 
fore the Royal United Service Institution of Clreat Uritain, 
ein])hatically maintains that " in any case one must reniem- 
her that, fmni the days of Napoleon until the jiresent time, 
in no single campaign has cavalry exercised so vast an influ- 
ence over the o]>erations as they did in this war, wherein, of a 
truth, the jiersonality of the leaders has lieen very striking; 
such men as, in the South, the (lod-inspired Stuart, and later 
the redouhtahle Fitzhugh I^ee, and on the Xorthern side, 
Sheridan and Pleasonton." 

For a long time after our Civil War, except as to its polit- 
ico! or commercial bearing, that conflict attracted hut little 
attention abroad. A great CJerman strategist was reported to 
h^e said that " the war between the States was largely an 
affair of armed mobs " — a rej)ort, by the way, unverified, but 
which doubtless had its eff'ect upon military students. In the 
meantime other wars came to pass in succession — Austro-Prus- 
sian (IfiWe), Franco-(;erman (1870), Russo-Turkish (1877), 
and later the Hoer War and that Iwtween Russia and Japan. 





THE AMERICAN CAVALR\'MAN— 1864 

The type of American cavalryman developed by the conditions during the war fought 
equally well on foot and on horseback. In fact, he found during the latter pari of the 
war that his horse was chiefly useful in caiT>-ing him expeditiously from one part of 
the battlefield to the other. Except when a mounted charge was ordered, the horses 
were far too valuable to be exposed to the enemy's fire, be he Confederate or Federal. 
It was only when cavalry was fighting cavalry that the trooper kept continually 
mounted. The Federal sabers issued at the Wginning of the war were of long, straight 
Prussian pattern, but these were afterward replaced by a light cavalry saWr with 
ed blade. A carbine and revolver completed the Federal tr(M>[)er's equipment. 
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In finw. of Uicm; carnpai^ij^ were the cavalry operations con- 
mfimntiH for originality or iiniHirtance as auxiliary to the main 

.Vlninivliilc'* the literature of the American war — official 
nnf\ |H'r<«on/il iKr^fan to I>e studied* and its campaigns were 
OMidr ftiihjrcts for text-lKK)ks and monographs by British au- 
Ihorq, H'hirh foiuid ready publishers. Nevertheless, the Amer- 
iriin cnvfilry method has not gained ground abroad without a 
Mltii^^lc. On the one hand, the fuihire of cavalry in recent 
PiiirnpffUi wiiTH to lU'hic've .success has l)een made use of by one 
rliiHM (if erilies, who hohl that ** the cavalrv has had its dav": 
Hull " I he improved rille has made cavalry charges imprac- 
lienlile "; that it has degenerated into mere mounted infantry, 
iiimI thai its vahie as an arm of service has l)cen greatly im- 
paired. 

On the other hand it is heht by the princi])al caA'alry lead- 
rrs who ha\e seen service in the field- -Field-Marshal I^onl 
HolH^rls. iienerals Kivnelu Hamilton* and Baden-Powell (of 
Uoer War lameK De Negrier and Langlois of France, and 
\*on lUruhanii of (iermanv. and others* yW that while the 
mrtlhHl of using nuHiern cavalry has changed, the ann itself 
IV uhMv important in war than ever: rJ^ that its sco|)e is 
lM>videtUHl; v*'^ 'hat its duties nnjuirc a higher onler of intel- 
hv:vn\v juuI training of its {H^rsonnol -»>rtiivrs and men. and 
vl\ ;ds*\\^ alK that it is quite jHvssible to turn out a nuxlem 
^^^^vv vx^ldur* aruuxl with sidxT and ririe* who will In? e^iually 
x?^\^n^ u*.xMU^tv\l or \hsu;ounti\l, 

Srr» *J\^ KiMW of the ivns i^vs nurrilv on -the .+iAm;>ions 
, .' *,:-^\ '\ %v' .*t' tl:e r.t!c a^^:u\ o?\ thv o!\c: >:*ic\ aivl 
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:lrniul qiiosliini lh»l has cimfrimli'd cavi.iry eiprrtu fver since long-range firearms iwt-Bnic pfftttive, a wliellier Uie modfrn caviilry- 
»li..uld usp the snbiT— the armc hlani^he—ur Ihr rifle, or both Ihp arras togellier. Thp faililTr ot davulry lo aehieve siicreis in t«*nt 
European wars has been us-ni by nne class of critics to prove that "Ibe cavalrj- hss had its day" and that "the improved rifle had 
tiude Hivalry charges impractiralile." On the otlier hand, many i>I the expericnred cavalry leaders of the present day hold that it i« 
quitr piHsilile (o luni out u modem horsc-suldiiT. unucit with snher and rifle, who will !»■ equally efficient, muimtetl or dismounted. In 
an .\incri™n iH-anl of officers m-iinmicudeil. however, tliat the Initeil Stales tr«i|iers should give up their rcVtJvets on the 
irinciple IhnI lw..:.rmssiiflici — ihecarl.iiH' f.irUmg dislnncT. Ilic sidx-r for !uind-ti>-liand fighling. 



it will show that eighty-five years of greet and small wars, 
Indian fighting, and frontier service, proved to be a training 
school in which the methods followed by Sheridan, Stuart, 
Forrest, and others of their time had been really initiated by 
their famous predecessors — Marion, the " Swamp Fox," and 
" I iight Horse Harry " Lee of the War for Independence, 
duirlie May and Phil Kearny of the Mexican War, and those 
old-time dragoons and Indian fighters, Hamey and Cooke. 

Before the Revolution of 1776, the colonists were gener- 
ally armed with, and proficient in the use of, the rifle — of long 
burri'l nud generous bore — and familiarity with the broken and 
wiHxled surface of the country made them formidable oppo- 
nents of the British from the start, who both in tactical meth- 
(kIs and armament were very inferior to the American patriots. 
Fi>rtcsaie, an English writer, records the fact that " at the 
time of the I^xington fight there was not a rifle in the whole 
of the British army, whereas there were plent}' in the hands of 
the Americans, who understood perfectly how to use them." 

In the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, bodies of 
horsemen, similarly armed, were readily formed, who, if igno- 
rant of cavalry' maneui'crs, yet with little preparation became 
tite finest nioiinted infantry- the world has ever seen: distin- 
guisliing titemselves in numerous affairs, notably at King's 
MtHUttain. South Carolina, September 25. 1780, where two 
tlMMisand sttirtly " Mountain Men." hastily assembled under 
Colonels Sevier. Shelby, and Campbell, surrounded and almost 
aiiniliilateU a force of twelve hundred men (one hundred and 
twenty being ivgularsi under Major Ferguson, of the British 
anny. Marion, the partisan, led a small brigade of mounted 
infantry. wh»» generally fought on foot, although at times 
cfaargtnj; and firing fmm the saiidle. There were also small 
tn^lies of cavalry proper, using the saber and pistol, with 
effect, against the British cavalry in many dashing combats. 

The \Var of ASM was not conspicuous for mounted opera- 
tkms.. but the irregular w^arfare which preceded and followed 
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GRADUATES OF "THE ROLGH SCHOOL OF WAR" 

The pholograph reproducwi nbove throiigli the courteay of Captam Noble D. Preaton, 
who served with the Tenth New York Cavalry here repreacntcd. allows to what stage the 
troopers had progressed in the rough school of war by the winter of 1862-3. The Tenth 
New York was organized at Eimira, N. Y., September 27, 1881. and moved to Getlysburg, 
Penn., Deceml>er 21th. where it remained till March. 1868. It took part in the battle of 
Fredericksburg in December. \S02, and participated in the famous "mud march," January. 
IS6S, about the time this photograph was taken. The nicn had ample lime for schooling 
and training in the Middle Department, in Maryland and the \icinity of Washington. They 
proved their efficiency in Stoneman's raid in .4pril, 1883, and at Brandy Station and War- 
rentoD. Later they accompanied Sheridan on his Richmond raid in May, I8fl4. in the course 
of which Stuart met liis death, and they were sliil " on duty " with Grant at Appomattox. 
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that " difference " with the mother country, further demon- 
strated the value of the dual armament of saber and rifle. The 
cavalry particularly distinguished itself in General Wayne's 
cami)aign of 1794 against the Northwestern Indians, and 
again Huder Harrison in the historic battle of Tippecanoe, 
November 7, 1811. At the battle of the Thames, October 5, 
1813, a decisive charge made by a regiment of Kentucky cav- 
alry against a large force of British and Imlians was success- 
ful, resulting in the defeat of the enemy and death of the 
famous chieftain, Tecumseh. General Jackson's campaigns 
(181.*)-14) against the Creek Indians were marked by effect- 
ive work on the part of the mounted volunteers. 

In 1838, Congress reorganized the regular cavalry by cre- 
ating one regiment, followed in 1836 by another, called re- 
spectively, the First and Second United States Dragoons. 
The First Dragoons were sent to the Southwest to watch the 
Pawnees and Comanches. On this ex|)edition, it was accom- 
]>anied by Catlin, the artist, who made many of his Indian 
sketches then. These regiments have been in continuous ser\'- 
ice ever since. 

The first service of the Second Dragoons was against the 
Seminole Indians, in Florida, and for seven years tlie regi- 
ment illustrated the adaptability of the American soldier to 
service in the field under the most trying circumstances. 
" There was at one time to he seen in the Kverglades, the 
dragcHm (dismounted) in water from three to four feet deep; 
the sailor and marine wading in the mud in the midst of cyjiress 
sttunps; and the infantr\' and artillery alternately on the land, 
in the water, or in boats." Here again, the combined mounted 
and dismounted action of cavalry was tested in many sharp 
encounters with the Indians. 

It was but a step from the close of the Florida war to the 
war with Mexico, 1846-47. The available American cavalry 
comprised the two regiments of dragoons and seven new regi- 
ments of volunteers. The regular regiments were in splendid 

|M1 
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THE flHST UNITED STATES REGULAR CAVALRY 

Tbc sturdy sclt-reliodce o[ tlicsp sabreura. standing at casp though without a trace of slouchincss, stamps thcui ua llif liirwl i 
of Morion, the "Swamp Fox," and of " LiKht-IIorac Harry" L«« ul the War for Independence. The regiment lias been \a iHintinuoiu 
scTX'ioe from 1633 to the present day. Organized bh the First Dragoons and aent to the siiuthwest to watch the Pawnees and Ciiiiianoheii 
nt the time it began its existence, the regiment had its name changed to the First United States Regular Cavalry on July 87, 1801, when 
McClellan aasumed command of the EiLstem army. This photograph was taken at Brandy Station in February, 180*. The regiment 
nt this time was attached to the Reserve Brigade under General Wesley Merritt. The troopers took part in tlie Grst battle o( Bull Run, 
nrreat the siege of Yorktown, fought nt Gaines' Mill and Beverly Kurd, aer\-ed nnder Merritt on the right at Gettysburg, and did their 
duly at Y.-11..W Tavern, Tn-vilLan Stnlion. and in the Shenaniloidi Valley und.T Sheridan; .inc! they were pn-sent ut Apix.matlox. 
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condition. The most brilliant exploit was the charge made 
by May's squadron of the Second Dragoons upon a Mexican 
light battery at Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 184u, which re- 
sulted in the capture of the battery and of G^eral La Vega, 
of the Mexican artillery. This dashing affair was afterward 
to be repeated many times in the great struggle between the 
North and South. 

Tlie sphere of action, however, which had the most direct 
bearing upon the cavalry operations of the war was that known 
as " the Plains." The experience gained in the twelve years 
from 1848 to 1860, in freqiient encounters with the restless 
Indian tribes of the Southwest, the long marches over arid 
wastes, the handling of supply trains, the construction of mili- 
tary roads, the exercise of command, the treatment of cavalry 
horses and draught animals, and the numerous other duties 
falling to officers at frontier posts, far distant from railroad 
or telegraph, all tended to temper and sharpen the blades that 
were to point the " path of glory " to thousands destined to 
ride under the war-guidons of Sheridan, Stuart, Buford, Pleas- 
onton, Fitzhugh Lee, Stanley, Wilson, Merritt, Gregg, and 
others — all graduates of the service school of " the Plains." 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, the military conditions 
in the two sections were very unequal. The South began the 
struggle under a eominander-in-chief who was a graduate of 
West Point, had seen service in the regular army, had been a 
Secretary of War (possessing much inside information as to 
the disposition of the United States forces) and who, in the 
lieginning at least, was supreme in the selection of.his military 
lieutenants and in all matters relating to the organization and 
equipment of the Confederate troops. 

On the other hand the North lacked similar advantages. 
Its new President was without military training, embarrassed 
rather than aided by a cabinet of lawyers and politicians as 
military advisers, captains of the pen rather than of the sword, 
and " blind leading the blind." Mr. liincoln found himself 
[ii] 
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AMERICAN LANCERS— THE SIXTH PENNS\X\'ANIA 

Fnt people have heanl thiil thiTi? bus nn American regiment of laneem in 'fil-'H3. Colonel Rii'luird Hush's repmcnt, ihc Sixth Penn- 
■jrlvania, attempted to fight in Ihia Eumppan fsshinn during Ihe Kreal eonflict in whieh so mueh was disrovemi shout the art of war. 
The Pennaylvaniuns curried llie lance from Deeember, 1801. until May, IKOS, when it was discarded for the carbine, us hpinR unauiled 
to the wooded country of Virginia through which the command operated. The it-giment wbs orRani^eii in Philudelptiin by Colonel 
Richard H. Rush, August lo October. 1861, and was compoaed of the best blood In that aristocratic city. The usual armamenl of 
Fe<leral volunteer cavalry regiments at Ibe outset of the war consisted of a saber and a revolver. At least two squadrons, consisling 
of four troops of from eighty-two to a hundred men, were armed with rifles and carbines. Later, all envalry regiments were supplied 
with single-shot carbine,^, the decreased length and weight of the shorter arm being a derided advantage lo a s..ldier on liorselwiok. 
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condition. The most brilliant exploit was the charge made 
by May's squadron of the Second Dragoons upon a Mexican 
light battery at Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 184o, which re- 
sulted in tlie capture of the battery and of General La Vega, 
of the Mexican artillery. This dashing affair was afterward 
to be rej)eated many times in the great struggle between the 
North and South. 

The sphere of action, however, which had the most direct 
bearing upon the cavalry operations of the war was that ktiown 
as " the Plains." The experience gained in the twelve years 
from 18i8 to 1860, in frequent encounters with the restless 
Indian tribes of the Southwest, the long marches over arid 
wastes, the handling of supply trains, the construction of mili- 
tary roads, the exercise of conunand, the treatment of cavalry 
horses and draught animals, anc! the numerous other duties 
falUng to officers at frontier posts, far distant from railroad 
or telegraph, all tended to temper and sharpen the blades that 
were to point the " path of glory " to thousands destined to 
ride under the war-guidons of Sheridan, Stuart, Uuford, Pleas- 
onton, Fitzhugh Lee, Stanley, AVilson, Merritt, Gregg, and 
others — all graduates of the service school of " the Plains." 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, the military conditions 
in the two sections were very unequal. The South began the 
struggle under a commander-in-chief who was a graduate of 
West Point, had seen service in the regular army, had been a 
Secretary of War {possessing much inside information as to 
the disposition of the United States forces) and Mho, in the 
beginning at least, was supreme in the selection of his military 
lieutenants and in all matters relating to the organization and 
equipment of the Confederate troops. 

On the otlier hand the North lacked similar advantages. 
Its new President was without military training, embarrassed 
rather than aided by a cabinet of lawyers and politicians as 
military advisers, captains of tlie pen rather than of the sword, 
and " blind leading the blind." Mr. Lincoln found himself 
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surrounded by office-seekers — especially those claiming high 
military command as a reward for political ser\"ices. It is true 
that the Federal Government possessed a small, well-trained 
army, with a large proportion of the officers and nearly all of 
the enlisted men loyal to their colors, which, together with a 
few thousand organized militia, would have fornie<l a valuable 
nucleus for; war had it been properly utilized at the start. 
From its ranks some were selected who achieved distinction as 
leaders when not hampered by association with incompetent 
" generals." For at least one year, the inexhaustible resources 
of the North were wasted for want of competent militarv' direc- 
tion and training. 

If these field conditions marke<l the genesis of the Civil 
War in all arms of ser\'ice, they were especially true of the 
mounted troops. In 1860, the " athletic wave " had not made 
its apjwarancc in the United States, and out-of-door amuse- 
ments had not become popular above the Mason and Dixon 
line. In the more thickly settle<l North, the young men of 
cities and towns took rather to commercial and indoor pursuits; 
in the South, the sports of a country life appealed to young 
and mi<]dle-aged alike, and the rifle and the saddle furnished 
jjarticular attractions to a large majority. So it happened 
that the Confederates (their President an erstwhile dragoon) 
had only to mobilize the cavalry com])anies of the militia scat- 
tered through the seceding States, and muster, arm, and etpiij) 
the thousands of young horsemen, each bringing his own horse 
and eager to serve the Confederacy. 

The trials of many of the newly recruited organizations, 
until the beginning of the third year of the war, are illustrated 
in the following extract from a typical regimental history:* 
Captain Vanderbilt describes in graphic terms his first experi- 
ence in escort duty (December 10, 1862) ; 

Pk-ast' renieiiibcr tliiit my company liad been nuistcrod into the serv- 
ice only about si.\ weeks before, and had received horses less than a 
• "History of the Tenth \ew York Cavalry." (Preston, N. Y, 






VOLUNTEERS AT DRILI^A NEW YORK REGIMENT 



It was New York State that furnished the first volunteer cavalry regiment to the Union — Autumn, 1861. The 
fleet horsemen of the Confederacy soon taught the North the need of improving that arm of the service. But 
it requires time to train an efficient trooper, and the Union cavalrymen were helpless at first when opposed 
to the natural horsemen of the South. After a purgatory of training they were hurried into the field, often 
to fall victims to some ro\ing body of Confederates who welcomed the opportunity to appropriate superior 
arms and equipment. The regiment in this photograph is the Thirteenth New York Ca\'alry at Prospect 
Hill, Virginia. They are no longer raw troopers but havebecome the "eyes "of Washington and its chief pro- 
tection against the swift-riding Mosby and his men. The troopers were drilled on foot as well as mounted. 
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month prior to this march ; and in the issue we drew everything on the 
list — watering-bridles, lariat ropes, and pins — in fact, there was nothing 
on the printed list of supplies that we did not get. Many men had extra 
blankets, nice large quilts presented by some fond mother or maiden 
aunt (dear souls), sabers and belts, together with the straps that pass 
over the sliouldcrs, carbines and slings, pockets full of cartridges, nose 
bags and extra little bags for carrying oats, haversacks, canteens, and 
spurs — some of them of the Mexican pattern as large as small wind- 
mills, and more in the way than the spurs of a young rooster, catching 
in the grass when they walked, carrying up briers, vines, and weeds, and 
catching their pants, and in the way generally — curry-combs, brushes, 
ponchos, button tents, overcoats, frying-pans, cups, coffee-pots, etc. 
Now the old companies had become used to these things and had got 
<lown to light-marching condition gradually, had learned how to wear 
tlie uniform, saber, carbine, etc.; but my company had hardly time to 
get into proper shape when " the general " was sounded, " boots and 
saddles " blown. 

Such a rattling, jingling, jerking, scrabbling, cursing, I never 
heard before. Green horses — some of them had never been ridden — 
turned round and roimd, backed against each other, jumped up or stood 
up like trained circus-horses. Some of the boys had a pile in front on 
tlicir saddles, and one in the rear, so high and heavy it took two men 
to saddle one horse and two men to help the fellow into his place. The 
horses sheered out, going sidewise, pushing the well-disposed animals 
out of position, etc. Some of the boys had never ridden anything since 
they galloped on a hobby horse, and they clasped tlieir legs close to- 
gether, thus unconsciously sticking the spurs into their horses* sides. 

Well, this was the crowd I commanded to mount on the morning 
I was ordered by General Smith to follow him. We got in line near 
headquarters, and when we got ready to start we started all over. He 
loft no doubt about his starting! He went like greased lightning' In 
less than ten minutes Tenth New York cavalrymen might have been 
seen on every hill for two miles rearward. Poor fellows! I t^anted to 
help them, but the general was "On to Ilichmond"; and I hardly 
<liired look back for fear of losing him. I didn't have the remotest idea 
where he was going, and didn't know but he was going to keep it up all 
day. It was my first Virginia ride as a warrior in the field. My uncasi 
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A CAV^VLRY LEADER AT GETTYSBURG— GENERAL DAVID McM. GREGG AND STAFF 



The Federal army at Gettysburg owed much to the cavalry. As Gettysburg was the turning-poiut in the 
fortunes o{ the Union army, it also marked an epoch in the development of the cavalry, trained in methods 
which were evohed from no foreign text-books, but from stern ex|)erience on the battlefields of America, 
The Second Cavalry Division under Gregg patrolled the right flank of the Federal army, with occasional 
skirmishing, until Stuart's arrival July 3d with the Confederate horse. Gregg's division and Custer's ,- 
brigade were then on tlie right of the line. The en.suing cavalry battle was one of the fiercest of the war. 
W. IL F. Lee"s brigade made the first charge for Stuart, a.** did the First Michigan Cavalry for Gregg. 
Countercharge followed u[X)n charge. In a dash for a Confederate battleflag, Captain Newhall was received • 
by its l>earer upon the point of the spear-head and hurled to the ground. Finally the Confederate brigades 
withdrew behind their artillery, and the danger that Stuart would strike the rear of the Union army simul- 
taneously with Pickett's charge was passed. This photograph shows Gregg with the officers of his staff. 



iiess may be imagined. I was wondiTiiig what in the mischief I shouM 
say to the general when we halted and none of the companv there but me. 
He was the first real live general I had seen who was going out to fight. 
Talk about the Flying Dutchman ! Blankets slipped from under sad- 
dles and hung from one comer; saddles slipped back until they were 
on the rumps of horses ; others turned and were on the under side of the 
cLiiinials; horses running and kicking: tin pans, nicss-kcttlcs, patent 
sheet-iron stoves the hoys had seen advertised in the illustrated papers 
'uni sold by the sutlers of Alexandria — about as useful as a piano or 
folding bcd^flying through the air; and all I could do was to give a 
liiisty glance to the rear and sing out at the top of my voice, " C-l-o-s-e 
u-p! " But they couldn't " close." Poor boys! Their eyes stuck out 
like those of maniacs. We went only a few miles, but the boys didn't 
all get up till noon. 



It was not until Slay, 18f>l, that tlie War Department 
at Washington reluctantly authorized the organization of a 
regiment of volunteer cavalry from New York with the pro- 
viso that the men furnish the horses, an allowance Ireing made 
for use and maintenance. This system applied in the South, 
but was .soon abandoned in the North. The door once open, 
other regiments were speedily formed, containing at least the 
crude elements of efficient cavalry. As a rule, the men regarded 
the horses with mingled curiosity and respect, and passed 
through a purgatory of training — " breaking in," it was some- 
times called^before they Jiad acquired the recpisite confidence 
in themselves, plus horses and arms. All too soon they were 
" ])itchforked " into tlie field, often to fall victims to some rov- 
ing body of Confederates who were eager to appropriate the 
superior arms and equipment of the Federals. 

AVitbin a year in the rough school of war, these same help- 
less recruits became fairly efficient cavalry, at home in the 
saddle, able to deliver telling blows with the sal>er, and to ride 
boot-to-boot m battle charges. During the first two years 
of the war the Confederate cavalry exercised a tremendous 
moral effect. Beginning with the cry of " The Black Horse 
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fWte Bonie of the few men who would have stood between Lee and tlie Northern Capital if the tide 
nf hstlle which hung in the balance three days at Gettsyburg had rolled witli the line in gray. The organ- 
isation of the Thirteenth New York Cavalry was not completed till June 20, 1803, ten days before Gettya- 
hiirg. Six companies left New York State for Washington on June 33d, and took their part in puirolling 
the rear of the Army of tlic Potomac dnring the three fateful days. They were more than raw recruits; the 
regiment had been made up by the consolidation of several incomplete organizations. Had the troopers 
arrived a few days earlier lliey probably would have been brigaded with Pleasonton's cavalry. A week 
after Gcltysburp they were back in New York quelling the draft riots. Thereafter Ihey s|)ent Iheir time 
guarding Washinptoii, when this photograph was taken, and scouting near the armies in the Virginia hills. 
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Cavalry," at the First Bull Run, so terrible to the panic- 
stricken Federal troops in their race to Washington and safety; 
Mosby's frequent dashes at poorly guarded Union trains and 
careless outposts ; and Stuart's picturesque and gallant prom- 
enade around IVIcClellan's unguarded encampment on the 
Chickahominy, in 1862, the war record of the Southern horse 
notwithstanding its subsequent decline and the final disasters 
of 1864-65 will always illumine one of the brightest pages of 
cavalry history. 

The Gettysburg campaign, June 1 to July 4, 1863, was 
exceptionally full of examples of the effective use of mounted 
tnxjps. They began with the great combat of Beverly Ford, 
Virginia, June 9th, in which for twelve hours, eighteen thousand 
of the flower of the horsemen of the armies of the Potomac and 
Northern \''irginia, in nearly equal proportions, struggled for 
siipi'emacy. with many casualties,* ])arting by mutual consent 
at the close of the <lay. This was followed by a series of daily 
skirmishes during tlie remainder of the month, in efforts to 
penetrate the cavalry screen which protected each army in its 
northward progress, culminating on the first day of July at 
Gettysburg in the masterly handling of two small brigades 
of cavalry. 

It was here that General Buford delayed the advance of 
a division of Confederate infantry for more than two hours, 
winning for liimself , in the opinion of a foreign militarj' critic,t 
the honor of having " with the inspiration of a cavalrj' officer 
and a true soldier selected the battlefield where the two armies 
were about to measure their strength." The important actions 
on the third day comprised that in which Gregg prevented 
Stuart from penetrating the right rear of the Union line 
(largely a mounted combat with saber and pistol), and the 
affair on the Emmittsburg Road on the same day where 
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*The Second V. S. Cavaliy alone losing 57 per cent, killed and 
wounded of it.s ofiicerH engaged. 

tThe Comte de Paris in "The Civil War in America." 
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GIKSUOmi— ONE OF THE BUSIEST SPOTS OF THE WAR 

le cavalry Ji^pot at Ciesboro, D. C. establLsIied in July. 1863. was tlie place where re mouota were furnished to the cavalry and artiUerj' 

w Army of the Potomac during the taat two years of the war. The tents in the lower photograph are those of the officers in charge 

I'Of that imiaense establishment, where they received and issued thousands of horses. Convalescents who had lost their moimts. with 

o be remounted, were drawn upon to help take care of the horses, until their departure for the front. This photograph was taken 

a May. 1864, when Grant and Lee were grappling in the Wildemcsa and at Sputtsylvania, only seventy miles distant. The inapectliia 

I id horses (or remoimliug was made by experienced cavalr>' officcn, while tbe purchasing was under the Quartermaster'^ Department. 
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Merritt and Famsworth menaced the Confederate left and, 
according to General Law,* neutralized the action of Hood's 
infantry division of Longstreet's corps by bold use of mounted 
and dismounted men, contributing in no small degree to the 
Faleral success. 

In tbe West, during the same period, the cavalry condi- 
tions were not unlike those in the East, except that the field of 
operations exten<led over five States instead of two and that 
numerous bands of independent cavalry or mounted riflemen 
under enterprising leaders like Forrest, Morgan, Wharton, 
Chalmers, and Wheeler of the Confederate army, for two 
years had their own way. The Union generals, I-yon, Sigel, 
Pope, Rosecrans, and others, loudly called for more cavalry, 
or in lieu thereof, for horses to mount infantrj'. Otherwise, 
they agreed, " it was difficult to oppose the fre(jueiit raids of 
the enemy on communications and supply trains." 

intimately, (lenerals (Irant and Uosecrans initiated a 
system of cavalry concentration under (iranger and Stanley, 
and greater efticiency liecame manifest. About the time of the 
battle of Stone's River, or Murfreesboro, the Federal horse 
began to show confidence in itself, and in immerous encounters 
with the Confederates — mounted and dismounted — acquitted 
itself with credit, fairly dividing the bonoi-s of tbe campaign. 
The names of Grierson, Streight, Wilder, and Minty liecame 
famous not only as raiders but as im|«)rtant fac-tors in great 
battles, as at Chiekamauga, where tbe " obstinate stand of two 
brigades of [Ro.seerans'] cavalry against tbe Confedernte in- 
fantry gave tiiJie for tbe formation of tlie I'nion lines." 

Tbe mo.st conspicuous cavalry ojKjrations of the war were 
those of 1804-0.1: Sheridan's Richmond raid, in which the 
South lost tbe brilliant and resourceful Stuart, an<l the haras- 
sing flank attacks on I^ee's army in advance of (Jrunt's 
infantry, which, ending in the campaign at Ap]M)matto.\. 
simultaneously with AVilson's successful Selma raid, marked 
•** Bottles and Ix-iulrrs of tla- Civil Wnr." 
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The swiftly moving Confederate troopers, under dashing leaders like Stuart and \VIieeIer, allowed the heads 
of the Union cavalrj- not a moment of peace. When infantry went into winter quarters they cotild live in 
fompanitive comfort and freedom from actual campaigning until the rouds l>ccanie passable again for their 
heavy wagon-trains in the spring. But Confederate raiders knew neither times nor seasons, and there ' 
my points when the damage they might do would be incalculuMe. So llio Feticral cavalrj-'s winter task 




wiis to discover, if possihlc, [lie Confederates' next move, and to forestall it. This ijliotojrrapli shows thnt; 
troopsdrillingon the plain beside their winter quarters. The stark trees and absence of grass 'ntJ't'ate clearly 
the I hue iif the year, and the lon^; shadows show as truly asn watch that the time of day was late afternoon. 
A swift night- march may he in store for the troopers on the plain, or they may retnrn to tlie shelter of their 
wooden huts. It is probable, however, thai they cannot enjoy their comfort for more than a week or two. 
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the collapse of the war. Under most discouraging conditions 
the Confederate cavalry disputed every inch of territory and 
won the sincere admiration of their opponents. 

Major McClelland, of Stuart's staff, thus impartially 
summarizes the situation : * 

" During the last two years no branch of the Army of the 
Potomac contributed so much to the overthrow of Lee's army 
as the cavalry, both that which operated in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia and that which remained at Petersburg. But for the 
efficiency of this force it is safe to say that the war would have 
been indefinitely prolonged. From the time that the cavalry 
was concentrated into a corps until the close of the war, a 
steady progress was made in discipline. Nothing was spared 
to render this arm complete. Breech-loading arms of the most 
approved pattern were provided; horses and accouterments 
were never wanting, and during the last year of the war Sheri- 
dan commanded as fine a body of troops as ever drew sabers. 

" On the other hand, two causes contributed steadily to 
diminish the numbers and efficiency of the Confederate cavalry. 
The Government committed the fatal error of allowing the 
men to own their horses, paying them a per diem for their use, 
and the muster valuation in cases where they were killed in 
action ; but giving no compensation for horses lost by any other 
casualties of a campaign. . . . Toward the close of the war 
many were unable to remount themselves, and hundreds of 
sucb dismounted men were collected in a useless crowd, which 
was dubbed ' Company Q.' The second cause was the fail- 
ure or inability of the Government to supply good arms and 
accouterments. Our breecb-Ioading arms were nearly all cap- 
tured from the enemy and the same may be said of the best 
of our saddles and bridles. From these causes, which were 
beyond the power of any commander to remedy, there was a 
steady decline in the numbers of the Confederate cavalry and, 
as compared with the Federal cavalry, a decline in efficiency." 
* " Lite and Campaigns of Major-General J, E, B. Stuart," 
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A Sl'KKADINC SFXTKIX IW THE FEDERAL CAVALRY ORGANIZATION IN 1804 



At Belle I'lain Landing on the Potomao lay a chief base of supplies for Grant's armies in the spring of 1861. 
On April 4th Sheridan had been given charge of all the cavalrj". lie had found the corps much run down 
and the horses in poor condition. In a month he had effected a decided change for the better in the con- 
dition and morale of his ten thousantl men, and was begging to be allowed to use them as an indeijendent 
corps to fight the Tonfederate cavairj'. Though tliey had been relieved of much of the arduous picket 
duty that they foriuerly performed, they were still considerefl as auxiliaries, to protect the flanks and front 
of the infantry. On May 7th Grant's army ad\anced with a view to taking Spotsylvajiia Court House. 




CAVALRY IX CLOVKIl AT THK BKLLK I'LAI.N I.WDINC 



"bus was prwipitatcd tlic cavalry battle at Twld's Tfivcrn. and in part ill least Sheridan's earnest desire 

^me fulfilled. The battle wiis between Hampton's and Fitzhugh Lee's commands of Stuiirt's cavalry 

md Gregg's division, assisted by two brigades of Torbert's division under the command of General Merritt, 

fter a severe engagement the Confederate cavalry broke and were pursued almost to Spotsylvania Court 
Bouse. This photograph shows some of the Federal horses recuperating at Belle Plain Landing before this 
tavalry engagement on a large scale. The cavalry were in clover here near the tents and ships that meant 
I good supply o( forage. There was ho such loaBng for horses and men a little later in that decisive year. 




THE BELLE l'L,\IN CAVALRY 



A CLOSER VIEW 
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This photograph brings the eye a little nearer to the cavalry iit Belle Plain landing than the picture pre- 
ceding. One can see the horses grazing by the side of the beautiful ri\'er. A group of cavalrymen have 
ridden their mounts into the water. The test of the efficient trooper wa-s his skill in caring for his horse. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in a quiet camp like the above, it might be safe to tiirn horses out to gra7« 
and let them drink their fill at the river. But when on the march a staggering animal with parched throat 
and fast-glazing eyes whinnied eagerly at the smell of water, it was the trooper who had to judge its proper 
allowance. One swallow too many for a heated horse on a long march, multiplied by the number of troopers 
still ignorant of horsemanship, meant millions of dollars loss to the Union Government in the early stages 
of the war. Comparatively few horses were destroyed by wounds on the battlefield as compared with those 
lost through the ignorance of the troopers as to the proper methods of resting a horse, and as to the science 
of bow, when, and what to feed him, and when to allow him to drink his fill. Tlie Southern horsemen, as a rule 
more experienced, needed no such training, and their superior knowledge enabled the Confederate cavalrj-, with 
little "organization " in the strict sense of the word, to prove nevertheless a mighty weapon for their cause. 





This view brings us to the very edge of Uie water, where Slieridan's troopers were getting their mounts 
into shape for the arrliious duties of the summer and fall. They are wtting at ease on tlie barehacked horses 
which have walked out into the cx>ol river to slake llieir thirst. The wagon with the four-mule team bears 
the insignia of the Sixth Army Corp.s, commanded by Sedgwick. Tlie canvas top is somewhat wrinkled, 
so it is impossible to see the entire de\-ice, which was in the shape of a Greek cros.f. It was during the 
campaign which followed these preparations that Sheridan had his famous interview with Meade, in which 
the former told his senior that he could whip Stuart if allowed to do so. General Grant determined to give 
Sheridan the opportunity that he sought, and on the very day of the interview Meade directed that the 
cavalry be immediately concentrated and that Sheridan proceed against the Confederate cavalrj-. On 
May 9th the expedition started with a column thirteen miles long. Stuart, however, was nothing loth 
to try conclusions with the Federal cavalry once more. He finally overtook it on May 11th at Yellow 
Tavern. The Confederate horse, depleted in numbers and equipment alike, was no longer its former brilliant 
self, and in this engagement the Confederacy lost James B. Gordon and Stuart, the leader without a peer. 





e photographs were made at the licadquarters of the Army of the Potoiiiae iu August, 1863, the month 

? the battle of Gettysburg, where the cavalry had fully demonstrated its value as an essential and 

Bicient branch of the service. Every company of cavalry had its own farrier, enlisted as such. These 

1 not only had to know all about the shoeing of horses, but also had to be skilled veterinary surgeons, 

as each regiment ha.s at the present day, coming next in pay to a second lieutenant. Plainly 

3 are the small portable anvil on an overturned bucket and the business-like leather aprons of the 

An army "marches upon its stomach," but cavalry marches upon it* horses' feet, which must Ire 

i for. In the larger photograph the men have evidently just become aware that their pictures are 

(eing taken. In tlie smaller exposure in the corner, the man holding the horse un the right has faced about 

show off his horse to the Ijest advantage; the horse liolder on the left is facing the camera, arms akimbo, 

I in the roar ha-s led up his white-faced mount to insure his inclusion in the picture. 




THE FEDERAL CAVALRY 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 

By Charles D. Rhodes 

Cnptiiln, GeiuTiil Staff, Cuited SlaUn Arvtif 

AT the outbreak of tlie great Civil War in America, tlie 
regular cavalry at the (lis]>osnl of the Federal Govern- 
ment consisted of the First and Second Regiments of Dra- 
goons, one regiment of Mounted Rifles, and the First and Sec- 
ond Regiments of Cavalry. Early in the year 1861, the Third 
Cavalry was added to the others, and soon after, ail six regi- 
ments were designated as cavalry and numbered serially from 
one to six. 

The old regiments had been composed of ten troops, sidi- 
divided into five squadrons of two troo])s each, hut the organ- 
ization of the Sixth Cavalry Regiment called for twelve troops. 
In July, 1861, this organization was extended to all regular 
regiments, and in September of the same year the volunteer 
regiments, which had started out with ten troops each, were 
organized in a like maimer. As the war progressed, the squad- 
ron organization was abandoned. AVhen a regiment was sub- 
divided for detached service, it was usually into battalions of 
four troops each. 

The early war organization of cavalry troops called for 
one hundred enlisted men to a troop, officered by a captain, a 
first lieutenant, a second lieutenant, and a supernumerary sec- 
ond lieutenant. But in 18fi3, trtxijjs nere given an elastic 
strength, varying between eighty-two and one hundred en- 
listed men. and the supernumerary lieutenant was dropped. 
Each regiment, commanded by a colonel, had a lieutenant- 
colonel and three majors, with a regimental commissioned and 








This photograph showa Ihe cavalry camp at ('umberlanii Ijinding just bcfnrc McC'lcllao adi'ancpd Up the PcninauU. The entire 
slrengthof the cavulry the previous autumn hail nggrogatefl 8.1*5 men. of which but 4.753 are rrportod as "preaent for cluty, equipped." 
It was constantly drilled during the fall and winter of 1601. with enough scouting and outpost duty in the ^'irgima liills tu give the 
caviUry regiments a. foretaste of at^tllal .lervice. In the lower photograph we get a binl's-e}'c view of Cumberland Landing where 
McClellan's forces were concentrated after the siege of Vorklown and the affair at Willianisburgh, preparatory to moving on Rich- 
ntdoil. The cavalry reserve with the Peninsular army under that veteran horseman Philip St. George Cooke, was orgaoiEcd as two 
brigade! under General Emry and Colonel Blake, and consisted of six regiments. Emry's brigade comprised the Fifth t'uiled Slalei 
CavalT)'. ffirth I'nited Stales Ca\-alry, and Rush's Lancers^the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry, Blake's brigade consisted of the (list 
L'nited States Cavalrj-. the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Barker's squadron of Illinois Cavalry. 
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noii-comniissioned staff, which included two regimental sur- 
geons, an adjutant, quartermaster, commissary, and their 
subordinates. 

Owing, however, to losses by reason of casuahties in action, 
sickness, ant! detached sen'ice, and through the lack of an ef- 
ficient system of recniiting, whereby losses could be promptly 
and automatically made good' with trained men, the cavalry 
strength, in common with that of otlier arms, always showed 
an absurd and oftentimes alarming discrepancy between the 
troopers actually in ranks and the theoretical organization pro- 
A'ided by the existing law. Again, the losses in horse-flesh were 
so tremendous in the first years of the war, and the channels 
for replacing those losses were so inadequate and xmsystem- 
atized, that regiments oftentimes represented a mixed force 
of nioiuited and unmounted men. Although the value of the 
<lismounted action of cavalry was one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the wiir, its most valuable asset, mobility, was wholly 
lacking when its boi-ses were dead or disabled. 

Cavalry is a most difficult force to organize, arm, equip, 
and instruct at the outbreak of war. Not only must men be 
found who have some knowledge of the use and handling of 
horses, but the hoi-ses themselves must be selected, inspected, 
purchased, and assembled. Then, after all the delays usually 
attending the organizing, arming, and equipping of a mounted 
force, many months of patient training, dismounted and 
mounted, are necessary before ca\'alry is qualified to take the 
field as an efficient arm. It is an invariable rule in militant 
Kurope to keep cavalry at all times at war strength, for it is 
the first force needed to invade or to repel invasion, and, except 
l!erhai)s the light artillery, the slowest to " liek into shape " 
after war has begun. In the regular cavalry service, it was a 
eonunon statement that a ca^'alrynian was of little real value 
until he had had two years of service. 

It is. therefore, small wonder that during the first two 
years of the great struggle, the I'ederal cavalry made only a 
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Si' seldom ilU! the CHvulr.v gv-l ii chunof l.i i-njoy llip luxuries to ()*■ hjid al ooniniissHry hfadiifinrtcrs thiil rhtj- timk uilvHiiliiRr uf c'Vcry 
opportunily. ll is Fi-lirimry. lH(i4, hhiI tlio cuvalry ufficer in the picture tun louk furnard t« a month or Iwo more ot tn-'sh bct-f tor 
his men. Then he will find hia troop pounding by llie dcsolitte farmhouses and war-ridden fields, as the amiy udviinofa on Rii-fa- 
mond under Grant. While the infaDtry lay snuf; in winter-quartera. the troopers were busy scouring the Virinoia hills for siRns of 
the Confederates, or raiding their lines of communication Biul destroying their supplies, tt took a large part of the time at the North- 
ern and Snuthem infantry to repair the damage done by the eHvalrj'. The cavalry often bad to live by foraging, or go without food. 
Miles nt railroad destroyed, bridjces burneit. telegraph wires eiit. ii .sudden crssation of thi' aiiuree of supplies caused hundreds of miles 
of marching and counter- ma rehing. beside the iielual work nf repairing by the engincerinH corps. It was Viin Dom's cnpture of 
Holly Springs that forced Gmul to ulmndcm Kirs .ncrl.ind mrtrcli aguinsl Vieksliurg and return to Memphis in niifmbi'r. 180i. 
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poor showing. The regular cavalry was but a handful, and 
when Presadent Lincoln issued his call for volunteers. little or 
no cavalry was accepted. Even when need for it was forcea 
on the North, it took the Federal War Department a long 
time to realize that an efficient cavalry ready for field service 
could not be extemporized in a day. 

Strange as it may now seem, the Federal authorities in- 
tended, in the beginning, to limit the cavalry force of the Union 
anny to tlie six regular regiments; and even such a veteran 
soldier as General Scott gave it as his opinion that, owing to 
the broken and wooded character of the field of operations be- 
tween the North and South, and the improvements in rified 
cannon, the duties of cavalry would be unimportant and sec- 
ondarj-. 

Only seven troops of regular cavalrj' were available for 
the first battle of Bull Run, in 1861, but the firm front which 
they displayed in covering the confused and precipitate retreat 
of the Federal army, probably saved a large part of the main 
body from capture; but they never received the recognition 
that was deserved. However, the importance of cavalry was 
not altogether unappreciated, for we find, at Gettysburg, the 
Union ca^'alrj' of the Army of the Potomac aggregating nearly 
thirteen thousand officers and men. The close of the war saw 
Slieridan at Appomattox with fifteen thousand cavalrymen, 
while Wilson, in the South, was sweeping Mississippi and Ala- 
bfiina with an army of horsemen. But the evolution of this vast 
host from insignificant beginnings was a slow process, fraught 
with tremendous labor. 

Tn the South, lack of good highways forced the Southerner 
to ride from boyhood, while contemporaneously tlie North- 
erner, with his improved roads, employed wheeled vehicles as 
a means of transi)ortation. But aside from this positive ad- 
^■antage to Southern organization, the Confederate leaders 
seemed, from the very beginning of the Civil War, to appraise 
cavalrv and its uses at its true ^'aluation; while the Northern 
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AT THE BUSY OFFICE OF A CAV/VLRY QUARTERMASTER 



I This photonrajih was taken at Brandy Station in the spring of 1864. The sign on the wooden door of the 

litUe tent tells where "A. Q. M." held forth. The cavalrj'men are evidently nt ease. They have not yet met 

i Stuart in the Wilderness. The quartermaster of a cavalry corps was the nearest approach to perpetual 

I motion discovered diirinf! the war. His wagon-train could receive oidy the most general directions. He 

could never be certain where the men he wils to snpply with food could be found at any given time. He 

had to go exijloring for his own regiments, and watch vigilantly that he did not incidentally feed the Con- 

} federates. He had to give precedence to ammunltion-trainsi dark often found his wagons struggling and 

I floundering in the wake of their vanished friends. The quartermaster was resiwnsible for their movements 

and arrivals. Besides carr>'ing a map of the country in his head, he assumed immense responsibilities. 
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ca\alry, even when finally mounted and equipped, was so mis- 
used and mishandled by those in control of military operations, 
that it was almost always at a disadvantage. 

One of the first efforts of the War Department looking to 
the organization of Federal cavalry, is seen in the following 
circular letter, addressed by the Secretarj' of War to the 
Governors of the States: 

Wae Department, Washington, 
May 1, 1861. 
To the Governors of the Several States, 
And All Whom it may Concern: 

I have aiithorizcti Colonel Carl Schurz to rnhv and organize a vol- 
untter regiment of cavalry. For the purpose cf rendering it as efficient 
us possible, he is instructed to enlist principally such men as have served 
in the same arm hefore. The Government will provide tlie regiment with 
arms, hut cannot provide the horses and equipments. For these neces- 
saiics we rdy upon the patriotism of the States and the citizens, and for 
tins purpose I take the liberty of requesting you to afford ('olonol 
Scliurz your aid in the execution of this plan. 

(Signed) Simon Camebon, 

Secretary of ITwr. 

Yet, in his report of preliminary operations in the first 
\car of the war, General McClellan says: 

Cavalry was absolutely refused, hut the governors of the States coni- 
phid with my request and organized a few companies, which were finally 
nnistered into the United States service and proved very useful. 

The armament of the volunteer cavalry regiments, organ- 
ized with some show of interest after the battle of Bull Run, 
was along the same general lines as that of the regular regi- 
ments. Tliough suffering from a general deficiency in the 
number which could be purchased from private manufacturers 
— there being no resen'e stock on hand — each trooper was 
armed with a saber and a revolver as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted. At least two squadrons (four troops) in each regi- 
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A WELL-EQVirPEU HUIISK OF THE FIRST MASSACHl SETTS CAVALRY- iwi 



The mddle-hagK atld htHHieil stiiTU|i of Captain E. A. Flint's horse shown in this photngnip)! htc "regululioD," but tlie outfit of a 
regulur cavtilry Lursi' ili<i nut call for a brcuat-atiup. It was more apt to be llaiil among the vuluntef^rs. The refnilars as a rule pre- 
ferred a single rein, ciirh bit, and no breast-strap or martingale. No bimat-straps were issued, but Ihej* were foiuid useful when pav- 
■Iry will puunding lip a aliipe. leaping fenees, walls, and ditches, and otherwise putting uuusuul strum on the belly-band. The hooded 
itimip was useful both t<i keep out rain and tu keep the (not warm in winter. The saddle and blanket equipment in the photograph 
also eonform to regulations. This is one of the horses and men that charged Stuart's cuvalry so fiercely on Ihe night of the third day 
at Gettysburg. The First Massachusetts was in the second division, under General David MeM. Gregg. The photograph was 
taken in November. 1804. at tiie headquarters of the .\rmy of the Potomac, then thoroughly in touch with it^ ample "supply trains." 








JUST BEFORE SHERIDAN CAME, 1804 

This photograph shows the Eighteenth Pennsylvania in winter-quarters near Brandy Station in March, 
1864, a month before the moat important event in the history of the Federal cavalry— -the unifying of the 
cavalry branch under the aggressive Sheridan. After Kilpatrick's raid on Richmond, ending the id of 
March, these troopers rested in canij) until Sheridan left for his Richmond raid on May i>th. A month in 
camp 19 a long lime for cavalry, and here one has a good opportunity to see with what rapidity and ease a 
trooper had learned to make himself comfortable. Barrels have been placed npon the chimneys in order to 




THE EIGHTEENTH PENXSVXVANIA CAVALRY 

increase their draft. Light enclosures of jMiles have been thrown up for the horses, and fod<ler has been 
stacked up on the hill. With stumps iind cross-pieces the McClellan .mddlcs are kept out of the wet and 
mud. Tlie saddles were I'overed with rawhide instead of leather, and were more uncomfortable when they 
split than an ill-fitting shoe. The troopers themselves look fairly contented, and some of them arc not 
so lean and angular as in the days of .scouting and hard riding. There is plenty of work ahead of them, 
however, nearer Richmond, which will quickly enable them to rid themselves of any superfluous flesh. 
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ment were armed with rifles or carbines. Later, all cavalry 
regiments were supplied with single-shot carbines, the de- 
creased length and weight of the shorter arm being a decided 
advantage to a soldier on horseback. One volunteer regiment, 
the Sixtii Pennsylvania Cavalry (Rush's Lancers) , was armed 
with the lance in addition to the pistol, twelve carbines being 
afterwards added to the equipment of each troop for picket 
and scouting duty. But in May. 1863, all the lances were dis- 
carded for carbines as being unsuited for the heavily wooded 
battle-grounds nf \'irginia. 

Tiie carbines issued were of various pattern^tlie Sharp's 
carbine being succeeded by the Spencer, which flred seven 
rounds with more or less rapidity but wliich was difficult to 
i-eload quickly. In the later years of the war, certain regiments 
were armed with the Henry rifle, an improved wea])on firing 
sixteen shots with great accuracy. A Colt's rifle, firing six 
rounds, and a light, simple carbine called the Howard, were 
also in evidence among cavalry regiments at the close iif the 
war. Previous to, and during the first year of the war. the 
Burnside was favorably thought of by the Federal officers. 
This carbine was the invention of General Anibrase E. Burn- 
side, and was manufactured in Bristol, Khode Island. Its cliief 
value lay in its strength and the waterproof cartridges used. 
But its chief objection also lay in the high cost and the difficidty 
in obtaining this cartridge, which was manufactured of sheet 
brass, an expensive metal at that time, ^Vnother arm, similar 
to Burnside's and made with a tapering steel barrel, was the 
Maynard. which was manufactured by the Maynard's Arms 
Company, Washington, District of Columbia. 

At the beginning, tlie sabers issued were of the long, 
straight, Prussian pattern, hut these were afterwards replaced 
i»y a light cavalry saber with curved blade. IMany of these 
were fitted with attachments so as to be fastened to the end of 
the carbines in the form of a bayonet. There also was an or- 
dinary saber handle which allowed of their being carried at the 
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City Poinl was Grant's base of supplies during the opcratioiis about Petersburg, in ISfll. Sheridun at lust was liauiUitig his cavalry 
a* a separate mmiuand, &nd was soon to go to the Shemiudoah. Brigadier-General David McM. Gregg was in cummand uf the cav- 
alry whldi mnatned with Grant. The First MassachuaetU, First New Jersey, Tenth New York, Sixth OLiu. and Twenty-Erat Penn- 
sylvania furined Ihf First Brigade, and the First Maine, Seuinil PenaiiylvaniB, Fuurth Petuiflylvania. Eighth Pennsylvania. Thirteenth 
Pennsylvania, and Sixteenth Penusylvaniu were the Second Brigade. Some of these men had been on Sheridan's Richmond and 
Trerilinn raids. This siiows the uiuipuralive eiimfort of ("'ily Pulnl. To the iefl i^ a grindstone, nliere sabers miKht U- made keen. 
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hii). as u sule-arni, for whicli purpose it was well adapted, hav- 
irijx :i t:iin'ed edjre with a sharp )}oint. 

The staiuiard pistol was the Colt's revolver, amiy or 
navy pattern, loaded with powder and ball and fired with 
pfn.'u.ssinii L*aps. Within its limitations, it was a verj- efficient 
wtajioii. 

The saddle was the McCIellan. so-called because adopted 
thn'iisili reiiiniineiidaticns made by General McClellan after his 
nrlu-ral K.un>pean tour, in I860, although it was in reality a 
tiiodlrication ol" tlic Mexiean or Texan tree. It was an excel- 
lent 'w;iddli'. and in an iniprovtxl pattern is, after fifty years of 
trial, still IIk- Nlinutanl saddle of the United States regular 
(•a\;)lr\. lit its orijjinal t'onn it was covered with rawhide 
m«.liad »•!' Ii'iithcr. and when this eovering split, the seat became 
\,i\ tiiio.nil'.'ital'K- tV'r the ridtT. 

Allhi'uxh Ihv- urij^inal ret-niitinjr regulations required cav- 
;th\ tt>i>|Hrs to I'lirnish their own horses and equipments, this 
u-.|iiit»Mutit "a-i lalvr uKKlitied, and the tiovernment furnished 
iMixtlimx to tlif rwruit. in volunteer as well as in regular 
I, ijitiniit-*. MiMiv tf\H>tH'ni s«iUl their private horses to the Gov- 
i'lnuK'nt ttlid tht-n r^nU- thont in ranks. It was argued by some 
i'MVtili'v ortUTl-H v'l tlwit jfriiHt that this system was eminently 
PUHVt'wI'ul in WAHliiuK uK-n for the eavalr\- who could ride and 

,\* U "siml in ii ^^'untry weak in trained cavalry and wt- 
lfrl\ uulMVlun^'^l l^'i" «av, \e\atious delays (jccurred in receiv- 
ihu \\\v tqutpi'Wi't of iu-«ly organized cavaln,' regiments, 
l.uttii ttt'U'V I*'*' \V>\t*vn ivgtuu-nts were organized, they were 
kvpt lHH\*»tVV h'^Mi' l->»'^ '■'' v^iuipnient, for which the Federal 
4J(i\V4UUH'MJ lt«»t »"•*'*■ '"' P'"''^ i!*''*" '" t'»t' "■«>' "f ^ese^^-e sup- 
ultt^i. It* '•t^>»' tiul.uuH* months elapsed before saddles were 
!w'*'l\\d, tiud Mt wv< "tl *'«wx arms weiv even longer in putting 
lU UK mt|'*«'**'»^'*' '"''*' '"'^■'"'"' ""=* employed by the eom- 
mmnK'H \\\ Uwlit"*; Iboi men to ride and drill, to use their 
\\K\m. WtuI t*' »«>V I'" 'b»M' 
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\arious makeshifts were used on the horses* backs, and the 
troopers were even drilled bareback. 

This probationary period was a wearisome one for the 
ciiMdry recruit. A tro<)i>er must perforce learn much of what 
his comrade of the infantry knows, and in addition must be 
tau^lit all that pertains to horses and horsemanship. Those 
^vh(^ had been fascinated by the glamour and dash of the cavalry 
life doubtless wished many times, during those laborious days, 
that they had the more frequent hours of recreation granted 
their neighbors of the infantry. The reward of llie Federal 
cavalry came in those later days when, after painstaking and 
nnreniitting instruction covering many months and enlighten- 
ing experiences in the field, they gained that confidence in them- 
selves and their leaders, which resulted in the ultimate destnic- 
tioti of the opposing cavalry, and the decisive triumph of the 
Federal arms. 

liut good cavalry cannot be made in a month, or even in 
a year. The first year of the war saw the Confederate cavalry 
plainly superior in every way, and there were humiliating in- 
stances of the capture by the corps d'cliic of the South, of 
whole s([uadr<)n5 of Northern horsemen. The second year of 
the tremendous struggle passed with much improvement in the 
Federal cavalrj', but with a still marked lack of confidence in 
itself. It was not until the third year of its organization and 
training that the Union cavalry really founil itself, and was 
able to A'in(hcate its reputation in the eyes of those who in the 
preceding jieriod were wr)nt to sneeringly remark that " no 
one ever sees a dead cavalrjTnan I 

The drill regulations of the period, called tactics in those 
days, were the " '41 Tactics " or " Poinsett Tactics," author- 
ized for dragoon regiments in the year 1841, by the Honorable 
J. 11. Poiu-sctt, Secretary of War. These drill regulations were 
in the main a translation from the French, and although occa- 
sional attempts were made to improve them, they continued in 
use by the Kastern cavalry of the Union armies throughout the 
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WELL-GROOMED OFFICERS OF THE THIRTEENTH NEW YORK CAVALRY 

Many of Ihc Federal envalry offiters were extremely precise in the matter of dress, pajing equal attention 

to tlieir horses' equipment, in order to set a good example to their men. Custer was a notable examjtle. 

This photograph shows full dress, fatigue dress, a properly equipped charger, an orderly, sentry, cavalry 

wbres and the short cavalry carbine. Except for the absence of revolvers, it is an epitome of the dress 

md equipment which the Federal Government supplied lavishly to its troopers during the latter half of the 

^War. At the outset, the volunteer cavalrj-iuen were required to supply their own horses, a proper allowance 

►eing made for food and maintenance. In 1881, the Confederate cavalry had no Colt's revolvers, no 

BChicopee sabers, and no carbines that were worth carrying. Their arms were of llie homeliest type and of 

 infinite variety. This photograph was taken in .fiily, 186.5, when Washington no longer needed watching. 
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war. The Western cavalry used the " '41 Tactics " until late 
in the year 1864, and thereafter a system of drill formulated 
by General Philip St. George Cooke, which was published in 
1862 by the War Department and prescribed a single-rank 
formation for the cavalry. 

After all the months of drill, how different were those 
days of actual service in the field — weary marches in mud, rain, 
and even snow; short rations for men and for horses when the 
trains were delayed or when there were no trains; bivouacs on 
the soggj' ground with saddles for pillows; gruesome night 
rides when troopers threw reins on the necks of horses and slept 
in their saddles ; nerve-racking picket duty in contact with the 
foe's lines, where the whinny of a horse meant the wicked 
" ping " of a hostile bullet. 

I^ike all soldiers new to the rigors of actual service in 
war, the Union volunteer cavalrj', in those early days, loaded 
themselves and their horses with an amount of superfluous bag- 
gage which provoked sarcasm from the seasoned soldier and 
which later experience taught them wholly to discard. Some 
articles were absolutely necessarj'; much was entirely useless 
and oftentimes unauthorized. 

In addition to his arms, which weighed not a little, the 
volunteer cavalrjTnan carried a huge box of cartridges and an- 
other of percussion caps; from his shoulder depended a haver- 
sack filled with rations, and to which was often attached not 
only a tin cup but a coffee-pot. A canteen of water, a nose-bag 
of corn, a siielter tent, a lariat and picket pin, extra horse- 
shoes and nails, a curry-comb and brush, a set of gun-tools and 
cleaning materials, and saddle-bags filled with extra clothing 
brought the weight of the trooper and Ins kit to a figure which 
was burdensome to an animal in even the best of condition. 
When to these articles of equipment were added an overcoat, 
extra blankets, additional boots, and the odds and ends of luxu- 
ries, which the recruit is wont to stow away surreptitiously, the 
result was a lame and broken-down horse, hundreds of troopers 
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BRKAD AND COFFEE FOR THE CAVALRttlAN 



IjThe mess-house for cavalry ordered to W'ashinjrton. — In the field the cavalrymen were glad when they could 
I get the regular rations — haeon and hard bread. Dnring the winter, in permanent camp, they oceasionally 
 TOJoyed the luxury of soft bread. But (hey were kept .so constantly employed, reronnoitering the enemy's 
I position, watehing tlie fords of Ihe Rappahannock, and engaged in almast constant skirmishing, even in 
I aevere winter weather while the infantr>' was being made comfortable in winter-quarters, that this mess- 
lliouse was regarded as a sort of Mecca by the troo|»ers sent to Washington to be organized and remounted. 
ISoft bread was not the only luxury here, and when they rejoined their commands their comrades would 
iKsten with bated breath to their thrilling stories of soup and eggs and other Lucullan delicacies. There 
ifras an army saying that it takes a good trooper to appreciate a good meal. 
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nfoot, and the whole cavalry service rendered inefficient and 
almost useless. 

As an evidence of the lack of discipline and of the ig- 
noraTice of things military, which marked those early days of 
the cavalry service, it may be mentioned that many credtdotis 
troo[)ers jMU-chased so-called iiividnerahle vests, formed of thin 
steel plates and warranted by the makers to ward off a 
saber stroke or stop a leaden bullet. Dents in the armor were 
pointed out as evidence of this remarkable quality. Of course 
the vests were sooner or later discarded, but while retained 
they added about ten pounds to the burden of the already 
overloaded horse. 

It is stated that the first time the Confederate cavalrymen, 
who rode light, met some of these remarkably ecjuipped troop- 
ers, they wondered with amaxenient whether the Union horse- 
men were lifted into the saddle after the latter was packed, or 
whether the riders mounted first, and then had the numberless 
odds and ends of their equipment packed around them. 

An anecdote is related of a humane Irish recruit, who. 
when lie foimd his horse was unable to carry the heavy load 
allotted him, decided as an act of mercy to share the load with 
his cliarger. So, unloading nearly a hundred pounds from the 
horse, he strapped the mass to his own broad shoulders; and 
remounting bis steed, rode off, quite jubilant over his act of 
unselfishness. 

Hut it did not take long for cavalrymen in the field to 
lejiMi with how little equipment the soldier may live and fight 
efficiently, and with bow much greater zest the horses can with- 
stand the long marches when the load is cut dow7i to the limit 
of actual needs. There was danger tlien of the opposite ex- 
treme, and that absolutely necessary articles would be con- 
veniently dropped and reported as " lost in action " or as 
" stolen." The net result, however, was that after one or two 
campaigns, the Federal cavalrymen learned to travel hght, and, 
better than anything else, learned that quality of disciphne 
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TlIK IIAV HrsiNR-;S OK THE (iOVKKNMENT 



Tlw maltpf ut propiT fppi) fur cavalry liones wna n njnaUnt pcrpipxity to the Frderal Government until tlic men hajl If^rncil how 
tixxreliirthi-irmoiinU. DurlngtliefirsltwoyearBcjfthi- war two hundred and (■ighty-four thniisand horses were (urnishp't to tlip cavalry, 
allhoiigli the muxiraum numl)er of cavalrymen m Uie field at any lime during thU period did not exceed sixty tbcm.iand. The enormous 
BUmber of ouunllies among the horses was due lo muiiy tauses. among which were poor horsemanship on the part ot the raw Iroopeis 
aiiBtticd in »l the beginning of the war, and the jgnorunce and gross inefficieney on the part of many officers and men ns lu the con- 
dttion of the horses' backs and feet, care as to food and cleanliness, and the proper treatment of the many disejises lo whii4i horses 
on aetive serWce an- lubject. In such a tremendous machine as the qunrtennasler's department ot the Army of the Potomac, con- 
tiining ut the brginnbg of the war many officers with absolutely no experience us quartermasters, there were neresaarily many vexatious 
delays in purphiuin« and forwarding supplies, and many disappointments in the quality of supplit*. funiisheii too often by seheming 
contrsctora. f(j- the time the photograph above reproduced was taken. 1804, the business of Ininspiirting bay to the :irmy in the 
fi«W had been Ihoniighly systematized, as the swanuing hdM>rers in the [lieture attest. 





COVKRNMENT HAY-WHARF AT ALEXANDRIA. VIRCIMA 



The army which McClellan took to the Peninsula had to be created from the very foundation. The regular 
«rmy was too small to furnish more than a portion of the general officers and a very small jKirtion of the 
•tuff, so that the staff dej)artments and staff officers had to be fashioned out of perfectly raw material. 
Artillery, fimall-arms. and ammunition were to be manufactured, or ])urchascd from abroad; wagons, am- 
bulances, bridge-trains, camp equipage, hospital stores, and all the vast impedimenta and material indis- 
|iFn!UibIe for an army in the field were to be manufactured. The tardiness with which cavalry remounts 
Wfr« forwarded to the regiments was a frc<jiient subject of complaint. General McClellan complained 
that niaTiy of the horses furnished were "totally unfitted for the service and should never have been re- 



ceivcd." General Pope had infactreporlfd that "our cavalry numliered on paper about four thousand men, 
but their horses were completely broken down, and there were not five hundred men, all told, capable of 
doing such service as should be expected of cavalry." The demand for horses was so great that in many 
cases they were sent on acti\e service before recovering sufficiently from the fatigue incident to a long 
railway Journey. One ca.se was reported of horses left on the cars fifty hours without food or water, and 
then being taken out, issued, and used for immediate service. Aside, too, from the ordinary diseases to 
which horses are subject, the Virginia soil seemed to be particularly productive of diseases of the feet. That 
known as "scratches" disabled thousands of horses during the Peninsula campaign and the march of Pope, 
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MEN WHO snot) a million horses 

Thi-s photograph presents another aspect of the gigantic system whereby the Union cavalry became organ- 
ized and eciuipped so as to prove irresistible after 1 863. In the fiscal year 1864 the Union Government bought 
and captured nearly 210,000 horses. The army in the field required about 500 new horses everj' day. 
Sheridan's force alone required 150 new horses a day during the Shenandoah campaign. At Gieaboro, the 
big remount depot near Washington, they handled 170,(133 horses in 1804, and in June. 1866, they had 




PART OF THE GIGANTIC ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL CAVALRY 

only 32 left. This was exclusive of 12,000 or 13,000 artillery horses handled at the same depot. AH these 
animals had to be shod. This photograph shows some of the men who did it, with the implemeots of their 
trade. The army in the field kept this army at home busy supplj-ing its manifold needs. The Southerners' 
only array o( men was at the front. At home, they liad only an army of women, knitting, weaving, and 
sewing for the ragged soldiers ia the field. The men wholesale had left their businesses and enlisted. 
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which subordinates the comfort and pleasure of the individual 
to the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Tlie trouble was that upon the organization of so many 
regiments of volunteer cavalry, both officers and men were nat- 
urally uninstructed and therefore inefficient. Horses were 
overloaded, marches were prolonged beyond endurance and 
without proper halts for rest, forage was not always regularly 
I)ro\'ided, and troopers were not held down to those many little 
things wliicli, whether in the saddle or in camp, make for the 
endurance of the horse and for the mobility of mounted troops. 

Tactically, both officers and men of the newly made cav- 
alry had everything to learn. In spite of the splendid natural 
material which was attracted to the mounted service, and the 
lavish expenditures of the Federal Government in its behalf, 
the first period of the war only emphasized the fact that, given 
unlimited resomx-es in the way of men, horses, and equipment, 
efficient cavalry cannot be developed inside of two years or 
uinre. 

To be fidly prepared at the outbreak of war, regular cav- 
alry should be kept during peace at its war strength; while if 
reserves of militia cavalry cannot be conveniently maintained 
during peace, ample reserve sujyplies of arms and equipment 
should be laid by, and such encouragement given to the breed- 
ing and rearing of saddle-horses as will enablethfe Government 
to place cavalr\' in the field without all the vexatious and hu- 
miliating delays which attended the fitting out of the Federal 
cavalrv force in 1861 and 1862. 
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A glancu a1 the )i;nlliint iinrl li.iniy U-imng of Ru!ib'& 

Contintnital than o( AmrrictLii warfare, bringn sulSoi 

fnlenite leader, Stuart, und l!ic rearmma behind them. The iiaual 

k Mber, n revolver, and a aingic-ahot Carbine. The Sixth Pennsylva 



looki^i in ]86i, and at thi-ir (.Hriuus wc-iijiittia. siigp-slivr mori' of 
u Ihe high quality ot the men who endeavored lo curb the Con- 
amiament of thp rniun volunteer covulry regiments consisted of 
nia waa provided with Inncea iu addition to the pistol, twelve rar~ 



bines being afterwards added to the t>quipmi<nt ot each troop for picket and scouting duty. A clean cut, smart-looking lot they are 
by the streammR pennants — the privates, recTUited from the foahionahie athletic aet of the day in Ptiiladelpliia. no less than the ntfieer, 
a intent upon the cuffe<- that his orderiy w pourin^t oul. Bill it wiu vainly that in North or South, in Pennsylvania or in Virginia, in 
FetUrnI lerril.iry or nlimg Ihc banks ct the C'hiikBhominy. the men of this cmck Pi-nna.vlvnni.i ri'inmrnt tried toeatch Stiiarl and his 
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Reel niinmnn'l, Al TimstuU's Stalifin, VirKiniH. tli<-y wEre two hours lulc; ut EiDiuiltaburg, Mnryland. an hour rarly. Oa the 
txX'Haion of Stiuirt's (amuus rai<i un ChambersbiirR, in OrtobiT, 1B62. (ipqitiiI PlvAsunton. irritated by the audacit/ ot Llii^ daring South- 
rrncr, had made every tlispuailion to h«ul off tlie raidi^rs \tefote tbvy rcudied the Potomae. Gcneml Pleasonlon himaelr, with eight 
hundred men : Colonel Richard H.Rush, with his unique lancers, and Gmfml Stoneman. with hia command, wi^reall scouring the country 
in search of Stilnrt, who was encumlH-rvd with many raptured horses, hut was moving steadily toward the Potomac, A nuirch o[ tliirty- 
two mites from Chumbcraburt; brouglit th<! wily Stuart to Rmniittshure nliout seven o'clock on the ei'enlog of the lllh. One hour 
l)cfore their arrivnl six companies uf Ihr Lancers, al Ibnt lime attached lo the Third BriKade, had passed through the tov,-non their 
way lo Getlyshiirg. Riil imlil Ihi- di.y of his di-iith. Stuiirl ,it(en muniip'il s.i iFiiit the ITiiinn eavalry came trio early or Imi late. 



THE CAVALRY CORPS OF THE ARMY 
OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

By Holmes Conrad 
Mofor Cavalrif Corps, Army {^Northern Vtrginia 

THE Cavalry Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia 
was a growth, not a creation. Its nucleus was formed of 
three cavalry companies, at Harper's Ferry, in April, 1861. 
" Clarke's Cavalry " was stationed at the bridge over the Shen- 
andoah River near Harper's Ferry; Ashby's company was at 
the bridge over the Potomac River at the Point of Rocks, and 
Drake's company was at the bridge at Brunswick. J. E. B. 
Stuart was commissioned as lieutenant-colonel and assigned to 
the command of the cavalry in the district then commanded by 
Colonel T. J. Jackson. When General Joseph E. Johnston 
reheved Colonel Jackson, the forces were withdrawn from 
Harper's Ferry, and ttie headquarters of that army were at 
Winchester, in the Shenandoah valley. 

On July 1, 1861, General Patterson crossed the Potomac 
at Williamsport with the intention of operating against Gen- 
eral Johnston, and preventing him from reenforcing Beaure- 
gard at Manassas. The first engagement of any kind between 
these opposing forces is known as " the affair at Falling 
Waters," in which Jackson, with three hundred and eighty 
infantry and one piece of artillery, detained the advance of 
Patterson's army for some days. Colonel Stuart, with his cav- 
alry, was reconnoitering on Patterson's right ilank. While 
passing along the edge of a piece of woods, he came suddenly 
upon a company of Pennsylvania infantry, separated from him 
by a high rail fence. Stuart, dressed in a blue-flannel coat and 
corduroy trousers, rode to the fence and in peremptory tones 
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ONK OK THE EARLIEST CONFEDERATE CAVALllY EXPLOITS 

A month before Ihe first battle of Bui! Hud. the liridgc tit Berlin, Md., nix mill's bplow Harper's Kerrj-. nns Ihonniglily dcstrojed in one 
<)f iJic firat expliiits of the C«lifMleratc cavalry. It was nol yet organized. A few delAehed liands here and lliete — the C'lurkc company at 
Ihe bridge over the Shenandoah River near Harpers Ferrj", Ashbys company at the bridge over the Potomac River at the Pmnl of 
Rocks, and Drake's company at the bridge at Brunswick — were operating along the first Confederate line of defense. But they had 
alreaJj- bi^un to demonstrate their daring and efferliveness. This was the prelude to the bold rides of Stuart and Forrest, to the 
swift raids of Morgan and the terror-inspiring Mosby. It wa.1 acts like this that hampered the Union leaders, and detained an army 
between Washington and the Confederates. Not until the Union ravalrj- had learned to retaliate, and to meet and fight the exhausted 
Confederate horsemen on Iheir own gnmnd and in thc'ir own way, did the Union geiiemls get complete possession of their infantry. 
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ordered the Federals to pull down the fence at once, which they 
did. The cavalry rode into their midst, and without the firing 
of a pistol took the entire company of thirtj' or forty men. 

On the 18th of July, Johnston withdrew his army from 
\\'^inchester, and moved toward Manassas. Stuart's entire 
command consisted of twentynane officers and three hundred 
and thirteen men. AU were well mounted and at home on 
horseback, "^'et for arms they could muster but few sabers of 
1 emulation make and still fewer revolvers, although double- 
bureled shotguns and riHes were prevalent. 

This coniman<l reached JIanassas on the evening of the 
iOth of July, and went into camp. The next morning, at early 
<li«n. it was aroused by the firing of a signal gun by the Fed- 
ti lis. In the afternoon. General T. J. Jackson's brigade, 
ttliile fully occupied in front, was threatened by the advance 
of d I'.cavy attacking column on its left. Stuart was sent to its 
relief, and moving in column on Jackson's left, he soon came 
in ^ iew of a formidable line of Zouaves moving upon Jackson. 
I he appearance of the head of Stuart's column arrested the 
nuncruent of the opponents, attracted their fire, and finally 
taused their withdrawal, for which Jackson, in his report, made 
giateful acknowle<lgment. 

During tlie summer and fall, the eavalrj' occupied and 
held Mason's and Munson's hills and picketed as far as Falls 
C hurch and at points along the Potomac. With the exception 
of an aflfair at I^ewinsville, in September, tlie period was un- 
tAentful and free from striking incidents. In September, 1861, 
Stuart was commissioned brigadier-general, and in December 
occurred the battle of Dranesville, in which he commanded 
the Confederate forces, but the result of the engagement af- 
fonled him no ground for congratulation. 

Ill March, 1862, the Confederates evacuated Manassas, 
and moved below Richmond. The advance of McCIellan up 
the I^eninsula toward Williamsburg, afl'orded but little oppor- 
tunity for cavalr\' operations other than protecting the flanks 
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FALLS CHURCH, ON THK CONFEDER.\TE PICKET LINE IN ' 
MILES FROM WASHINGTON 



-NEARLY THREE 



This typical crass-roads Virginia church, less Ihsin three miles from Wiishiiigtoii, lay on the end of the 
line palniled hy the Confederate cavalry pickets in the summer and fall of 'fil. Strange-looking soldiers 
were those riders in Colonel J. E. B. Stunrfs command, without uniforms, armed with rifles and double- 
harrelcd shot-gims, with harHlj- a saber or a revolver, ^^^lile M<.<'lellan was drilling his army in Wash- 
ington and metamorphosing it from an "armed moh" into an efficient fighting machine, the Confederate 
horsemen occupied and held Mason's and Munson's Hill and picketed at points along the Potomac. With 
Ihr exception of an affair at I^wHnsville in September there was little actual fighting. In that month 
Stuart was commissionitl brigadier*general, and in December occurred the battle of Dranesville. in which 
he ci.mmnnded the <".>nfederatr forces, but failed to carry the day. Soon, however, he leajM-d into fame. 
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and rear of the army as it withdrew witliin the lines around 
Hichniond. Toward the middle of June was effected that bril- 
liant movement which so distinctly illustrates the daring and 
skill of Stuart and tlie unfailing endurance of his men. lie 
passed around the entire Federal army, obtaining the informa- 
tion he sought and returning to camp with the substantial 
rewards of his prowess. 

During the Seven Days' battles around Richmond, hut lit- 
tle opportunity was afforded for cavalry operations beyond the 
ordinary work of obtaining information on the front and 
flanks, but in the latter part of June, Stuart reached White 
House, where a Federal giniboat had been seen on the Pa- 
inunkey. Seventy-five dismounted cavalrymen, armed with 
carbines and deployed as skirmishers, approached the vessel, 
whereupon a body of sharpshooters was landed from the gun- 
boat and advanced to meet them. A single howitzer of the 
Stuart horse artillery opened on the war-ship from a position 
on which her ginis could not be brought to bear. The shells 
from the howitzer greatly distressed her, and withdrawing her 
sharpshooters, she disappeared down the river. 

On no occasion was the audacity of Stuart and the temper 
of his men more severely tested tlian in October, when there 
was carried through the movement to Chambersburg. Penn- 
sylvania, which was reached on the 10th. The advance was 
hold and perilous enough, but it was tame in comparison with 
the return. The Union forces liad been thoroughly aroused, 
and dispositions had been ordered, intended and calculated to 
head off the invaders before they could recross the Potomac. 
Leaving Chambersburg, a march of nearly thirty-two miles 
brought Stuart and bis men to Emmittsburg at about seven 
o'clock on the evening of the nth. One hour before their ar- 
rival, four companies of the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry had 
passed through the town on their way to Gettysburg. General 
Pleasonton with eight hundred men. Colonel Rush with his regi- 
ment, and General Stoneman with his command were scouring 









CONFEDERATE HORSE AT AN HTPTORTC VIRGINIA SPOT, IN MAY 

■When 'CI came, the young men in the North were to he found rather at commercial and indoor pursuits, 

K'as compared to those in the South. There the sports of countrj' "fe appealed in prefercnee, and the rifle 

saddle were more familiar than the countinR-house. Thus the Confederate cavalry-men saw nothing 

f in the proposition that they shoitld furnish their own mounts throughout the war. The name ot 

llie beautiful horse in this photograph was "Secesh." Its upraised ears and alert expression of interest in 

1 who is waving his hat in the foreground, to make it look at the camera, proves it a "well-bred" 

mal. "Secesh" was captured by the Federals in 1862 at Yorktown, and the spot where the photograph 

s taken h historic. It is the cave excavated in the marl bluff by Ciirnwallis in 1781. for secret councils. 
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the country in search of Stuart, who was encumbered with 
many captured horses in his march toward the Potomac. Pleas- 
onton had so interpreted Stuart's movements as to make it clear 
to his mind that Stuart must cross the river at the mouth of 
the Monocacy, but, as a matter of fact. White's Ferry was the 
point at which the Confederate purposed to get over. Colonel 
Vi,'. H. F. I^e commanded the advance, and as he approached 
the ferry, he found it guarded by a force of Federal infaetry. 

Lee had arranged his plan of attack upon these troops 
when it occurred to him to try a milder method. He sent a 
flag of truce to the Union commander and demanded the un- 
conditional surrender of his men within fifteen minutes. To 
this there was no response, and Colonel Lee then opened with 
one gTin, which fire was not returned. In a few moments the 
Union infantiy quit their impregnable position and withdrew 
down the river. Stuart and his returning legions, with all*their 
plunder, then crossed the Potomac in safety. 

Several companies in the Virginia cavalry regiments were 
mounted on thoroughbred racers, sired by horses whose names 
are as household words in racing annals. One experience, in 
the summer of 1861, demonstrated their unfitness for cavalrj' 
service. After General Patterson had crossed the Potomac at 
^Villiamsport and occupied Martinsburg, the First Virginia 
Cavalry was in camp in an apple orchard, about two miles 
south of that town. A section of a Federal battery of two 
rifled guns advanced and took position a few hundred yards 
from the orchard, and threw some percussion shells over the 
cavalrymen. The missiles struck soft earth beyond and did not 
explode, but their screams, as they passed over the camp, were 
aijpalling. One of the companies, mounted on thoroughbreds, 
had no more control over their steeds than they had over the 
shells that frightened them. The commander of the company 
sought to divert attention from the noise by keeping the horses 
in motion, hut no sooner were they brought into line tlian they 
broke and ran. A hundred yards distant was a fence, eight 
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SOUTHERN ROADSTKH IN 



T!IK SPOT WHERh: STI ART ON Hlrf FAMOUS 



RAID ESCAPED FROM DANGER 



k spring, tlie rangj' endurance of this Virf^riiiia ridiiig-liorse, halted on the highway near Charles City 
rt House, ilhistrates one faetor in the dismay the Confederate cavalrj'men were able to implant in the 
ts of their Northern opponents diirini; the first two years of the war. This horse, by the way, is tread- 
ing the \ery road where Stuart, two years l)efore, had escaped across the rhickahoiniiiy from the vengeful 
army riding in his wake after he had ridden completely around its rear. Such raids, until the North had 
created an etficient cavalry force, destroyed millions of dollars' worth of Federal property and exercised a 

kintendous moral effect. The cry of "The Bh-ick Horse Cavalry" terrified still further the panic-stricken 
deral troops at Bull Run; Mosby's brilliant dashes at poorly guarded Union wagon trains and can-less 
tposts taught the Northern leaders many a lesson, and Stuart's two raids around McClellan's army, on 
the IVniusnIii and in Mar>'land. resulted in the systematic nphuitdiiig of a Federal cavalry. In the 
latter years of the war, when the South was exhausted of such horses, their cavalry- Ixvame less elfiiieni, 
nil nothing can dim the luster of their [HTforuiances in Ihow- firs! two hopeful and nioincnlnus years. 
\r.-r.i 
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rails high. They cleared this like deer, and moved to the north- 
west. The rifled guns returned to Martinsburg, and the regi- 
ment remained in the orchard, but it was two days before all 
those race-horses found their way back to the regiment. 
Blooded horses proved unflt for the service; they fretted and 
exhausted themselves on a quiet march, and proved to be im- 
manageable in field engagements. 

June, 1863, witnessed the most spectacular tournament 
in which the cavalry of the opposing armies in Virginia ever 
engaged. The Army of Northern Virginia was entering upon 
the campaign that was to culminate in the three days' battle 
of Gettysburg, and the entire cavalry force had been assembled 
for review, at Brandy Station. General Pleasonton, com- 
mander of the Union Cavalry Corps, wished to cross the Rap- 
pahannock to ascertain the disposition of General Lee's army. 
Two fords led across the river in that vicinity, Beverly and 
Kelly's, and these were promptly approached by the inquisi- 
tive Northerners. The second and third divisions of cavalry 
and a brigade of infantry were ordered to cross at Kelly's 
Ford; the first cavalry division, with another brigade of 
infantry, was ordered to cross at Beverly Ford. Several bat- 
teries of artillery accompanied each column, and never were 
batteries more gallantly served or skilfully commanded. On 
the morning of the 9th of June, the Eighth New York Cavalry 
crossed at Beverly Ford. One company of the Sixth Virginia, 
under Captain Gibson, formed the picket at this point. Stuart's 
headquarters had been on Fleetwood Hill from which, how- 
ever, he had, luckily, removed his baggage at an early hour. 

General Buford's force of Federal cavalry which crossed 
at Beverly Ford was, in the opinion of all of us, quite enough 
to satisfy the wishes of reasonable men, and Stuart had not 
reckoned on a further assault on his rear. But General Gregg, 
with another division of Federal cavalry, crossed at Kelly's 
Ford, and thus had Fleetwood Hill, which was the key to 
the situation between the two hostile forces. A disabled 
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\ THE BANKS OF THE CHICK.\HOMINY IN '02— WHEN STUART CROSSED IT IN THE 
FIRST GREAT R.\rD OF THE WAR 



f This small but quick-rising little stream came nearer than the entire Union army to stnpping Stuart in his 
I famous "ride around McClellan" on the Peninsula. June 13-15. 1863. This was the first of the great Con- 
r federate raids that ser\"ed to startle the Union into a recognition of (he maladministration of its cavalry. 
1 After a bmsh with a squadron the Fifth United States Cavalrj, commanded by Captain W. B. Royall, 
I and a short halt at Old Church, he raarc'hed with only twelve hundred cavalrymen, by night, down 
I through New Kent to Sycamore Ford on the Chickahominy, thence straight back to Richmond along the 
' James River road. His entire lo.ss was one man killed and a few wounded; yet he brought prisoners and 
plunder from under McClellan 's very nose. Of most importance, he discovered the exact location of the 
Federal right wing, so that Jackson attacked it a few days later successfully. The cavalrj' gained con- 
fidence in itself, and the Confederacy rang with praises of its daring. The one really dangerous moment 
I to the adventurous parly came when the Chickahominy was reached on the homeward journey and was 
I found to be swollen suddenly, and impassable even by swimming. Only Stuart's promptness in tearing 
rdown a mill and building a bridge with its timbers got his men across before the Federals hove in sight. 
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6-pounder howitzer had been left on Fleetwood Hill, under 
charge of Lieutenant Carter, and with this disabled g:un and 
a very limited amount of ammunition. General Gregg was held 
in check until aid from General W. K. Jones' brigade could 
be sent. Gregg very naturally supposed that so important a 
position would not have been left unprotected, and that a 
stronger protection than one howitzer would have been af- 
forded it. One dash by him with but a single regiment would 
have taken the position, and placed Stuart in a very uncom- 
fortable situation. 

From early morn till the stars arose did the battle of 
Brandy Station rage. The full cavalry forces of both annies 
were engaged, and neither could claim the advantage in gal- 
lantry or skill. The greater credit is due, perhaps, to the Fed- 
erals, because they were the attacking party, and their assault 
had to be made by crossing a swollen river in the face of a cav- 
alry corps that had the advantage of being on its own ground, 
and had the means of concentrating at each of the fords, which 
were the only ways the Federals had of getting access to the 
field. In no engagement between these two cavalry corps were 
sabers used so freely, or charges by regiments in line made 
so frequently and furiously. 

General Lee was then advancing toward Pennsylvania; 
Stuart was screening this movement by keeping to the east of 
the Blue Ridge, and marching northward. The country was 
, /^y checkered with stone fences, strongly built and in good condi- 
./:^ 1^ ^ tion. Along the turnpike from "Washington to Winchester, 
passing through Aldie, Middleburg, Upperville, and Paris 
there was continuous and severe fighting in which the cavalry 
alone participated. A Federal force, formed of the second l^;>' 
cavalry division under General Gregg, with Kilpatnck's 
l)rigade and a battery of artillery, moved swiftly and with 
determination. Captain Reuben Boston had been placed with 
his Confederate squadron on the right of the road, with instruc- 
tions to hold it. It appeared later that this httle band had been 




BRIGADIKR-GENEIIAL THOMAS T. MUNFORD, C.S.A. 



From the Peninsula to the last stand of the Confederate cavalry at Sailor's 
Creek, General Muiiford did liis duty both gallantly and well. As ralonel 
of the Second Virginia Cavalry he masked the placing of a battery of 
tliirty-one field pieces upon the lihifT at Wlute Oak swamp, June 30, 1862. 
When the screen of cavalry was removed, the gunners opened up and drove 
a Union battery of artillery and a brigade of McClellan's infantry rear- 
ward from a large field jnst across the \Vhite Oak stream. His was the 
regiment which picketed the roads leading in the direction of the Federal 
forces upon the occasion of Jaekson's famous raid around Pope's anny to 
Manassas Junction. At Antietam he commanded a brigade of dismounted 
cavalry, comprising the Second and Twelfth Virginia regiments and eight 
guns, and he was with Longstreet and Hill at South Mountain. General 
Munford and General Rosser were two brigadiers of Ft I zb ugh Lee 
when the latter assumed command of all the cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia in March, 1865. Munford's diminished brigade was 
swept before the Federal infantry fighting bravely at Five Forks, but 
with undiminished courage it drove back Crook on the north side of the 
Appomattox River only two days before Lee's surrender to Grant. 
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stationed too far to the front to receive aid from the rest of 
the regiment, and hence, after receiving and repulsing several 
attacks, Boston fell, with a remnant of his squadron, into the 
hands of the Sixth Oliio Cavalry. 

Peremptory orders were frequently given without due 
consideration, and they were as frecjuently obeyed, even when 
the person so ordered knew that they were destructive. In 
this same campaign, Colonel Duffie, of the First Rhode Island 
Cavalry, was ordered to encamp at Middleburg on the niglit 
of June 17th, and his line of march was prescribed. He fol- 
lowed that line and it disclosed to him the presence of the 
Confederates at many points along its course. He reached 
Middleburg, and desj)atehed an otficer to General Kilpatrick, 
at Aldie, to advise liim of the situation, but Kilpatrick's troops 
were too exhausted to go to Duffie's relief, and the latter's 
regiment was attacked in the morning by Robertson's Con- 
federate brigade, and two hundred of his men fell into Rob- 
ertson's hands. 

Many brilliant incidents of the Gettysburg campaign tes- 
tify to the efficiency of the cavalry on botli sides. While Stuart 
was off on the left of the Confederate army, Robertson's brig- 
ade was on the right. General W. E. Jones was sent, with 
three regiments, to protect the wagon train near Fairfield. 
Near that place, the Sixth United States Cavalry, under Major 
Starr, met the Seventh Virginia, and decidedly worsted that 
gallant regiment; but the Sixth Virginia, under Major Flour- 
noy, took its place, and the tide was turned. The Sixth United 
States was routed, its brave commander was wounded and 
captured, with one hundred and eighty-four of his command. 

As Lee fell back from Gettysburg, the Potomac River 
was much swollen. From tlie 8th to the 11th of July, Stuart 
was engaged in guarding the front of the Confederate army, 
waiting for the waters to fall. Cavalry engagements, of more 
or less severity, with the divisions of Buford and Kilpatrick, 
took place at Boonesboro, Beaver Creek, Funkstown, and in 
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A RESTFUL SCENE AT GENERAL McDOWELL'S HEADQUARTERS— TAKEN WHILE 
STUART'S CAV.U,RY WAS EXTREMELY BUSY 



J 



I The Federals were camping in peaceful and iiuoirious fashion, August, 18fl2, quite unconscious that Jafluon 
f with Stuart's cavab^, was cutting in between them and Washington. It would have seemed madness to 
theUniongeneralsincommandofonehundred thousand men, with potential reinforcements of fifty thousand 
more, that the Confederate leaders should split their army of only fifty -five thousand and separate the parts 
by two days' march. It turned out that the Confederate generals were "mad," but that there was brilliant 
method in their madness. Twice they had attempted to turn the Federal right, when Pope lay across the 
Rappahannock waiting for McClellan's return from the Peninsula, and twice the watchful Pope had foiled 
► the attempt. It was not untQ Jackson left Early's brigade in an exposed position across the hastily repaired 
I bridge at Itappahaimock Station that he managed to delude the Union general into accepting this point 
as his real objective. Leaving Early quite as mystified as his opponent, Jackson dispatched Stuart with 
all the cavalry to Catlett's Station, on the Orange & Alexandria Railroad, where Pope's supply trains were 
parked. The night of August 23d was pitchy black, and the rain was descending in torrents, when the 
Confederate horsemen burst into Po|)e's camp. A few hours later they rode away with the Federal general's 
uniform and horses, his treasure-chest and personal effects, a member of hLs staff, and some three hundred 
prisoners, leaving the blazing camp behind them. The retreat of tlie cavalry was the final indication that 
there would be no more efforts to turn his right. Two days later Jackson, with twenty thousand men, 
marched around the Union right and, joined by Stuart's cavalry, captured the immense supply-department 
depot at Manassas Junction. 
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front of Sharpsburg. Thus was the advanoe of Meade's army 
delayed until the Confederates had recrossed the river. 

In September, 1863, the Cavaby Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was reorganized, and Stuart's headquarters 
were at Culpeper Court House. On the 18th, Kilpatrick's 
division crossed the Rappahannock, and pressing its way with 
celerity and vigor toward Culpeper, captured three guns of the 
Confederate horse artillery. On the 22d, Buford encountered 
Stuart at Jack's shop, in Madison County, and a fierce en- 
gagement occupied the divisions of both Buford and Kilpat- 
rick, with the result that Stuart withdrew across the Rapidan. 
In October, General Lee entered upon what is known as the 
Bristoe campaign, which aimed at turning the right flank of 
the Federal army in Culpeper County. To cover this move- 
ment, Stuart distributed his command over a wide extent of 
country and along the Rapidan. On the l(M:h, Stuart was or- 
dered to make a reconnaissance toward Catlett's Station. He 
sent Lomax forward, who moved to Auburn, and there learned 
that the Federals were in force at Warrenton Junction. He 
furtlier discovered that the entire Federal wagon train was 
parked in a position easy of access. It was most desirable that 
its commissary suppUes should be so applied as to appease the 
hunger of his half-starved cavalrymen. Stuart consequently 
moved in that direction, and on reaching a piece of woods there 
was plainly seen, about half a mile beyond, tlie vast park of 
wagons. Stuart gazed long and ardently at this coveted prize, 
but as he gazed, the hopeful expression on his countenance 
faded away and was succeeded by one of vexation and disap- 
pointment. Beyond the park of wagons, his practised eye dis- 
cerned a moving cloud of dust, which appeared to be passing 
on the left of the wagons. It was growing dusk; tidings from 
his rear seemed to disconcert him, and he appeared to those 
who were near to be anxiously awaiting something. He 
rearranged his column; some pieces of artillery were put in 
front, and behind these a medical transport wagon, and then 
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lows; "No. 8 train, engine Sts^reiitr.v, was 
Bred into at Brisloe by a party o( cavalry 
some Bve hundred strong. They had piled 
tiesoQ Che track. but the engine threw them 
off. Secretary is completely riddled by bul- 
lets." It was a full day before the Federals 
realized that "Stonewall " Jackaon was reully 
there with a large force. Here, in ubundanei:. 
was h11 that hud been absent fur ^ume time; 
beiides commissary stores of all sorts, there 
were two trains loaded with new clotliing, to 
say nothing at sutler's stores, replete with 
"citras" not enumerated in the regulations, 
and also the camp of a eavulry regiment wliieh 
had vacated in favor of Jackson's men. It 
was an interesting sight to see the hungry. 
Iravet-wom men attacking this profusion and 
rewarding them-selves for all their fatigues and 
depHvatioua of the preceding few <iays. and 
thrir enjoyment of it and of the day's rest 
allowed them. There was a great deal of 
difficulty for a time in 6nding what each mnn 
needed moat, but this was ovenvnie through 
a crude barter of belongings as the day wore on. 



TfiE TR.\IN •• STONE \V.\LL" JACKSON 
AND STUART STOPPED AT BRISTOE 
By a move o( unparalleled boldness, "Stone- 
wall" Jackson, with twenty thousand meo, 
captured the immense L'nioQ supplies at 
MauassasJuuctiun. August IS. ISGi. Hiawas 
a perilous position. Washington hiy one day's 
march to the north; Warrenton, Pope's head- 
quarters, bm twelve miles distant to the 
southwest; and along the BuppHhaanoek, 
between " Stonewall " Jatksnn and Lee, stood 
tlu; tents of another host which outnumbered 
the whole Confederate army. "Stonewall" 
Jackson had seized Bristoe Station in order to 
break down Che railway bridge over Broad 
Bun, and to proceed at his leisure with the 
destruction of the stores. A train returning 
empty from Warrenton Junction to Alexan- 
dria darted through t{ie station under heavy 
Ere. The line was promptly lorn up. Two 
trains which followe<l in the same direction as 
the first went crashing down a liigh etubauk- 
nent. The report received at Alexandria 
from the train which escaped run as ful- 
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the cavalry. Thus formed, he moved to the front, leaving 
wagons and moving dust far to our right. 

At some distance ahead, there rose from the plain a wooded 
ridge, extending northeast and southwest. Toward the end 
nearest to us we hea<led, and began its ascent, in the order in 
ivliicli we were formed. The front of the column reached the 
top and moved on to the further end, from which the 
ridge fell with more preeipitousness than the end which we 
had ascended. When the last file of the rear regiment was 
well uj) on the ridge and protected by the trees, no room re- 
mained for more. We were dismounted and lay down, holding 
the briiUe-reins in our hands. 

In less than an hour a heavy column of infantry ap- 
proached the ridge fn>m the direction in which we had come. 
It passed to the left and moved along very close to the ridge and 
toward its further end. Almost at once, another column, like 
unto the first and moving by its side, passed to the right of 
the ridge, and at about the same distance from it, in a parallel 
line toward the same end of the ridge. So near were these 
moving cohimns, and so .still were we, that all night long we 
could hear the conversation carried on among our foemen oti 
either side of us. 

The hours seemed interminable, but those marching col- 
umns seemed even longer. Daylight came, but still they 
marched. Should sunrise find us still so beleaguered, our 
chances of escape wouhl be small. As the earliest rays of the 
sun routed the mists, the long-hoped-for rear of these cohimns 
went by, and halted but a few rods beyond the further end of 
our ridge. During the night, Stuart had sent messengers to 
(lencral Lee, telling him of our situati(m and asking for relief. 
That relief was sent, but it miscarried. As the sun rose higher. 
Stuart opened on the rear of these two columns, which had 
halted for breakfast, had made their fires, and were boiling their 
coffee. The four guns di<l some execution, and the I-'ederals, 
startled by this " bolt from the blue," ran — not, as we hojied. 
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^L\J^JASSAS JUNCTION, WHKRK THE FKDERAL WAR DEPARTMENT ENTERTAINED 
UNEXPECTED GUESTS 



" Stonewall " Jackson and twenty thousand men were llie uiiex|>eete(i guesls of the North 
at Manassa-s Junotiiiri on August 26, lS6'i. The ragged and famished Confederates, who 
had niarehed o\er fifty miles in the last two days, had such a feast as they never knew 
before. The North had been lavish in its expenditures for the army. No effort had 
been spared to feed, clothe, and equip thera, and for the comfort of the individual soldier 
the purse-strings of the nation were freely loosed. Streets of warehouses, crammed to the 
doors, a line ()f freight cars two miles in length, thousands of barrels of flour, jwrk, and 
hisMiit, ambulances, field- wagons, and pyramids of shot ajid shell, met the woudering 
gaze of the Confederate soldiery. The sutlers" stores containe<l a wealth of plunder. 
"Here," says General George H. Gordon, describing the scene that followed, "a long, 
yellow-haired, Viarefotttcd son of the South claimed as prizes a tooth-brush, a Iwx of 
candies, and a barrel of coffee, while another, whose butternut homespun hung round him 
in tatters, crammed hiuLself with lobster salfid, sardines, potted game, and .sweetmeats, 
and washed them down with Rhenish wine. Nor was the outer man negleeted. From 
|iiles of new clothing, the Southerners arrayed themsebes in the blue uniforms of the 
Federals. The naked were clad, the barefiMdetl were shod, and the sick provided wilh 
luxuries to which they had long been strangers." All unportable stores were destroyed. 
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from the danger that presented itself, but ran, and with in- 
trepid force, toward us. They charged the steep ascent, struck 
dow n the commander of a North Carolina regiment, and only 
desisted when the fire from our guns repelled them. Stuart 
V. ithdrew from the ridge. He had extricated himself in safetj , 
and what would have been stigmatized as his folly, had we 
been routed, became a proof of his genius and heroic courage 

Tlie object of the Bristoe campaign was accomplished as 
far as such objects are generally accomplished, but, on the 18th 
of October, Stuart was at Buckland, with Kilpatrick in front 
of him. A device suggested by Fitzhugh Lee proved success- 
ful Stuart withdrew and Kilpatrick followed him hopefully, 
but Fitzhugh Lee had taken a position which threw him in Kil- 
patnck's rear. Upon an agreed signal, Stuart turned on Kil- 
patrick in front and Lee struck bis rear, and a rout ensued in 
whicli Davies' brigade bore the brunt. It ran, and the race 
extended over five miles. Custer, however, saved his artillery 
and crossed Broad Run in safety. 

On the 28th of February following, Custer made a bril- 
liant, and in the main successful, foray from Madison Court 
House into Charlottesville, with about fifteen hundred cavalrj 
Near Charlottesville were four battalions of artillerj', resting 
in fond security in winter quarters. The guns were all sa\ed 
but horses were taken, and some of the quarters were I)urned 
« ith the loss of clothing and blankets. 

Kilpatrick was moving on Richmond with about thirty - 
fi\ e hundred cavalry. Colonel Ulric Dahlgren and about four 
hundred and fifty men were pushed rapidly toward the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad, which tliey struck at Frederick's Hall, 
where they captured eight officers who were sitting on a court 
martial, and moved toward the James River. Thence they 
mo\ed down on the north side of the James to Richmond 
where they attacked the outer entrenchments. Hampton at- 
tacked Kilpatrick's camp and drove him from it, compelhng 
h's return to Fredericksburg. Colonel Dahlgren made a wide 
l»6i 
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t CONFEDERATE CAVALRY 



U. S. MILITARY 



ENGINES STORED 



IN ALEXANDRIA, 1863 



By the middle of 1863 the Federal generals had learned the wisdom of storing in a safe place, under a heavy guard, anj-thing they 
vinted to keep. Of especial value was the rolling slo<'k of the military railroads, wliieh when not in uae wag ordered out of the danger 
lone. General J. E, B. Stuart with his tireless troopers had proved himacil so ignorant of the meaning of the words "danger" or 
"distance" that the Federals had lost their confidence of the previous year, when they believed that the mere interposition of an 
army of a hundred thousand men was sufficient to protect a base of supplies. This photograph was taken about the time the battle 
of Gettysburg was raging, and Stuart was causing a diversion by throwing shells near Washington. It was not until the Army of 
the Potomac returned to Virginia, with headquarters established at Brandy Station, that any great number of these iron horses were 
allowed out of their stables. By that time the I'nion cavalry had received the experience and equipment to meet the Confederate 
truopers in their own way. and threuleiied Ihe ruilruuds running into Richmond. Organiiatiun and numbers had begun to tell. 
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circuit, crossing the Paniiitikey and the Mattaijonr. but at 
length he fell iiitu aii aiiihiiscade near King and Queen Court 
House where he lost his hl'e. as did many of his command. 

We have reached now. in the order of time, the Wihieniess 
campaign which oiiened May 4. 1804. (.iciieral Grant's object 
was to interpose his army between l..ee and Kicluiiond. Sheri- 
dan, with aUmt ten thousand cavalry' and several batteries, had 
mo\ed to Hamilton's Crossing and thence toward Richmond, 
on the Telegraph road. Cieneral W'ickliani, with his brigade. 
followed in imrsuit. Near Mitchell's shop he was joined by 
l-'itzhugh I,ce. with alHiiit Hve thousanil cavalr\'. Stuart, now 
ill wmmand. moi-ed toward A'ellow Tavern, which he reached 
befiire the apjiearance of Sheridan's tnM)pers. Tliey did ap- 
j>ear. however, and attenijited to drive Stuart fn)ni the Tele- 
graph road. A severe fight ensued, in which Stuart lost heav- 
ily in otiiirrs. hut nuiintainetl his }H>sitioii. 

AlHxit four o'cloi-k in the afteriHKin, a brigade of Federal 
cavalry attacked .Stuart "s extreme left, and he. after his fashion, 
hurried to the jioint of ilanger. One conii)any of the First 
Virginia Cavalrj' was liearing the entire Ininlen. Stuart 
joined himself to this httle liantl and attacketl the Hank of the 
I'nion cavalrj-. The First Virginia drove the Federals back. 
Many <:f the latter, having lost their horses in the tight, were 
keeping up on f<xit. One of these dismounted men turned, 
as he ran. and tiring at the general with his pistol, intlicted the 
woinal fniin which Ir* shortly aftenvard died. 

Now, to turn Itack. when Cieneral .lohnston. tm the 18tli of 
.Inly. ISiil. moved from the Sheiiaiidi»ah valley to Manassas. 
JR- left a Ixidy of cavalr>\ under CoIoir-I McDonald, scattered 
throughout the country Iietween the Shenandtudi River and 
the X<»rth Mountains. In this lM)dy was a ciMiipany from 
Faimiiier Comity, commanded by TuriRT -Vshby. Later on. 
this wmipany was organi7.e<l into a Imgi' irgiment of which 
.McDonald was oilonel: Tuhrt .\shbv. lieutenant -colonel, and 
Oliver Funsten. major. The duty assigiR'd to this irgiment 





COVERING LEK'S RETREAT FROM PENNSYLVANH 



This photograph is an excellent ilKistratiun of the cavalry's method of destroying tlie railroads betweeal 
the two capitals. The light mils were placed across piles of lies. The ties were lighted and the rails heatedl 
unli] of their own weight they hent out of shape. Mile upon mile of railroad could thus be destroyed in I 
a day. New rails had to be brought before it was possible to rebuild the line. Note tlie tangle of tele- 
graph wires. The telegraph Une.s were also destroyed wherever the Confederate position was kuown and 
it was therefore impossible to tap them and read the Union leaders' messages. The Army of Northern 
Virginia and the Army of the Potomac siwnt the month of October, 1863, when this photograph was taken, 
maneuveruig for position along the Rappahannock. On October 20th the Army of the Potomac was occu- , 
pying Warrcnton and Lee had retired to the north bank of the Rappahannock, having destroyed the Orange I 
i Alexandria Railroad from Bristoe Station to the river, and by the 2dd, both armies were again in camp, 
lo-71 





THE PRIZE THAT IMPEKILLEI> STUART ON HIS DARING R.VID INTO THE 
FEUER,VL LINES 



III this striking photograph of 1863 appears the prize at which General J. E. B. Stuart gazed 
long and ardently during his reconnaissance to Wurrenton Station on the 10th of October, 
1863, after Lee's firistoe campaign. His half-starved cavalrymen urgently needed just such 
a wagon-train as tliat. But, as they peered from their ambush, the hopeful expressions 
faded away. Beyond the park of wagons Stuart's practiced eye had dLscerned a moving 
cloud of dust. That night he was confined to a little ridge, with llie Union columns mo\-ing 
to the right and left of his isolated force. By dawn the rear of the paa.sing columns were 
c(K>kin(; their breakfasts at the foot of the ridge. By the bold device iif firing into them and 





PAKT OF THE "VAST PARK OF WAGONS" OX WHICH THE CONFEDERATES CAZEB 
FROM jUVIBUSH, OCTOBER 10, 1863 



repelling their first attack, Stuart disconcerted the pursuit and made good his escape. This 
view of the wagons "in park," or gathered in one larpe l>od.v in un open field, represents a 
train of the Sixth Corps, Army of the Potomac, near Brandy Station, during the autumn 
days of 1863, after the (Jettyshurg campaign. The wagons in the foreground are am- 
bulances, while immediately in their rear stand the large army wagons used for subsistence and 
<|uarterniaster's stores. The horses are harnessed to the vehicles preparatorj' to the forward 
movement. It took this train across the Rappahannock River toward Culpeper and tho Rapidan, 
where hislory indicates that they formed part of thase upon which Stuart gazed so invetously. 
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was the guarding of the Potomac River on a line nearly one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in length. No more striking 
and picturesque figure than Ashhy ever won the confidence 
anti affections of his followers. Since his boyhood he had been 
famed as a horseman, even in that land of centaurs. Through- 
out all those mar\'elous campaigns in the Valley, which have 
made Jackson immortal. Turner Ashby, as brigadier-general, 
commanded the cavalry that formed an impenetrable screen 
between Jackson and the Federal armies in his front. 

In May and June, 1862, Jackson moved up the Shenan- 
doah valley. Generals Banks and Saxton following with four- 
teen thousand troops. General Fremont, with his army, 
was api>roacliitig Strasburg from the direction of Moorefield, 
wliile General Shields, who had crossed the Blue Ridge from 
tlie east, was moving up Luray Valley on Jackson's left flank, 
witii still another division. Jackson waited at Strasburg nearly 
twent>'-four hours for one of his regiments, which he had left 
below him, to rejoin his command. Meanwhile Fremont ap- 
jiroached within ten miles, was met by General Richard Tay- 
lor, and held in check until Jackson, starting his wagon trains 
ofl* before him, had followed in a leisurely manner, while Ashby, 
with his cavalrj', kept back Fremont, who was pressing Jack- 
sou's rear. Shields was moving rapidly in the hope of inter- 
cepting Jackson before he could cross the Blue Ridge, which 
Shields supposed he was striving to do. A few miles south 
of Harrisonburg, Jackson turned toward Port Republic, en- 
countered l''rem<)nt's cavalry, under Colonel Percy Wyndham, 
which Ashby quickly routed, capturing Colonel Wyndham and 
a large part of his command. Fremont sent forward General 
Bayard and his command, which met the Fifty-eighth Virginia, 
near Cross Keys. General Ashby dismounted, and placing 
himself at the head of this infantry regiment, received the bullet 
which ended his career. 

His former regiment, with certain additions, was organ- 
ized into a brigade consisting of the Second, Sixth, Seventh, 
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A SAD SIGHT FOR THE CA\.,\LRYMAN 



Thb pitiful w-ene after the battle of Gettysburg illustrates the losses of mounts after each engagement, 
wliieh told heaviest on the Southern cavalry. Up to the next winter, 1863—4, it was welt organized and 
had proved its efficiency on many fields. But from that period its weakness increased rapidly. The 
sources of supplies of both men and horses had been exhausted simultaneously; many of the hest and bravest 
of men and officers had fallen in battle. From then onward it was a struggle for hare existence, until at 
Appomattox the large-hearted Lee pointed out to Grant that the only mounts left to the Confederacy were 
those that his men were actually riding. Be it recorded to the Northern general's CTcdit that he gave im- 
mediate instructions that e^ery Confederate who owned his horse should be allowed to take it home for 
plowing and putting in his crop. This photograph shows staff officers' horses killed at Gettysburg. 
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and Twelfth Virginia regiments, and the Seventeenth Bat- 
talion wliich soon afterward became the Eleventh Virginia 
Ca\'alry. After Ashby's death, this brigade was, for a time, 
commanded by Colonel Munford. General Shields reached 
the village of Port Republic, where Jackson encountered him 
and drove him back down I^uray Valley, and thus ended the 
\'alley campaign of that year. 

General Beverly Robertson was now assigned to the com- 
mand of the old Ashby brigade. On the 2d of August, a sharp 
hand-to-hand encounter took place in the streets of Orange 
Court House, between the Seventh Virginia, and the Fifth 
Xew York and First Vermont, both commanded by General 
CraM'ford, in which Colonel Jones and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marshall, of the Seventh Virginia, were wounded. The Sixth 
\'irginia coming up, the Federals reluctantly gave way, and 
were pursued as far as Rapidan Station. 

On Deceml>er 29th, 1862, General W. E. Jones was as- 
signed to the command of the Valley District, and in March, 
1 863, he moved to Moorcfield Valley, with the view of gather- 
ing much-needed supplies of food, and also with the intention 
of destroying the Cheat River viaduct, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The south branch, at Petersburg in Hardy 
County, West Virginia, was high, and the fonls were almost 
impassable. The artillery and the loaded wagon trains were 
sent back to Harrisonburg, and Jones, with his cavalry alone, 
undei-t(K)k the invasion of West Virginia. At Greenland Gap, 
on the sunmiit of the Alleghany Mountains, a body of Federal 
infantry held a blockhouse, strongly built and gallantly de- 
fended. This was taken only after the loss of several men, 
and the wounding of Colonel Dulany^the Seventh Virginia. 
It was repeatedly charged by the dismounted cavalry, and was 
finally taken by stratagem rather than assault. 

The Cheat River viaduct was reached on the 26th of April, 
and found to be guarded by three hundred infantry entrenched 
in a blockhouse, too strong to be taken in a moment, and time 
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FIOltSKS KILLED IN BATfLE— A SKRHHS I. 



Tlu- nuniber al luitsts killnl in buttle was, afttT hU. but a sxoaW fraction of those destroyed by exhaustion, starvation, nnd cliwase 
during the Civil War. When Lee's army mnrched into PeiiiiByivani& he had issued stringent orders against plundering, Tlie orders 
wi're almost implicitly obeyed except when it came to the question of horses. The quartermasters, especially of ortillrry buttulions, 
ruuld seldom report their eominands completely equipped. The Confederacy had do great cavalry depots like Gieshoro, or those at 
St. Louis "ir Greenville in Louisiana. When a mount was exhausted he had to be replaced. Some of the tarmerB actually concealed 
their hors*s in their own houses, but a horseless tnioper was a veritable sleuth in ninning down a horse, whether comtaled in the 
parlor or !n tlic attic. Tlie Ciinfcderales offered to pay for the horses, but in Confederate currency. The owners oceajriunally accepted 
it on the principle that it was "better tlian nothing." The animals thus impressed in Pennsylvania were for themont part great, elumsy, 
flabby Pen-herons anil Conestogas, which required more than tnice the feed of the compact, hard-muscled little Virginia horses. It 
was pitiable to «ee these great bnites Hliffei when they were compelled to dash oR at full gallop with a field-piece after pasturingon 
dry bruom-sedge and enting a quarter of a !etil of weevil -infested com. 




A CAVALRY HORSE PICKETED 
AT THE EVENING BIVOUAC 
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did not allow of tarrying. On April 28th, the command 
reached Morgantown, where it crossed on a suspension bridge 
to the west side of the Monongahela, and after dark moved on 
Fairmont. Here the Federals were found in considerable 
force, which, after some fighting, was dispersed, and the ob- 
ject of the visit to that point being the destruction of the 
fine iron bridge, of three spans of three hundred feet each, 
that work was entered upon and continued until the bridge 
was destroyed. 

Oiltown, near Elizabeth Court House, on the Little Ka- 
nawha River, was owned mainly by Southern men who had 
first engaged in the oil industry. There were found thousands 
of gallons of oil, in barrels, tanks, and in deep flatboats then 
on the water. All was burned, and Dante might have gained 
some new impressions of the regions described by him, from the 
scenes that presented tliemselves to the destroyers. The dense, 
black smoke rose to the heights of hundreds of feet ; the intense 
^ heat caused by the burning oil excited a breeze, and the flat 
boats filled with burning oil, floated down the river toward 
Elizabeth. After thirty days incessant marching, without sup- 
plies of food, save what was taken from the people, without 
aitillery or wagons of any kind, the expedition returned with 
se\en hundred prisoners, one thousand cattle and twelve hun- 
dred horses, and with a loss of ten killed and forty-two wounded 

Jones was back in the Valley the last week of May, and, 
by crossing the mountains, joined Stuart near Culpeper Court 
House. A little later he took conspicuous part in the battle 
of Brandy Station and the ensuing campaign. The events 
and incidents of that and the following campaigns to the death 
of General Stuart, have been already related. 

General Thomas L. Rosser had been assigned to the com- 
mand of the old Ashby brigade, and soon proved himself a 
most efficient cavalry commander. In January, 1864, then 
under General Early in the Valley District, he was in com- 
mand of the cavalry. On January 29th, Rosser crossed the 
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mountains to jSIoorefidd, in Hardy Coiintj'. West Virginia, 
and tliere learning that a large wagon train of supplies was 
moving from New Creek to Petersburg, moved forward to 
take it. He found parked at Medley a train of ninety-five 
wagons, guarded by three himdred infantry and a small body 
of cavalry. He moved one regiment toward the rear of this 
liody, plaeed others on the flunk, and then opened with one 
gun on its front. The effeet was to stainiiede the teamsters, 
and the infantrj' were unable to withstand the attack by dis- 
mounted cavalry, so that in a sliort time the wagons, with 
some prisoners, fell into Rosser's hands. On the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, moving upon the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at Pat- 
terson's Creek, he captured the guard there, and brought out 
about twelve hundred cattle and some sheep. 

On the 7th of June, .Siieridan was sent with two divisions 
to communicate with Hunter, and to break up the Virginia 
Central Railroad and the .James River Canal. He started 
on this mission with eighty-nine hundred cavalry. On the 
morning of the 8th, Hampton, who had succeeded Stuart in 
the ctmmiand of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, moved «nth two divisions and some batteries of horse 
artillerj' to look after this movement. His first step was to 
intercept Sheridan before he reached the railroad. On the 
night of the lOth, he had reached Green Spring Valley, three 
miles from Trevilian Station, and there encamped. At this 
time General Fitzhugh I^ee was at Louisa Court House, and 
Custer, with his characteristic boldness, took an unguarded 
road around Hampton's right and essayed to reaeli Trevilian. 
He captured ambulances, caissons, anil many led horses. Nenr 
at hand was Thompson's battery, wholly tmmindfid of dangei, 
and this Custer essayed to take. Hut Colonel Chew, com- 
mander of the battalion of artillery to which this l>elonged 
deployed a South Carolina regiment to hold Custer in check 
until he could get another battery into position. This he soon 
did, and Rosser, coming up with his brigade at the moment, 
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A WAR-TIME VIEW OF STUARTS GltAVE 

"(Jen "I Stuarl— wounilpii May 11. IBfrl— di«l May 1«. I8(14." This simpk- Lnnl-sljil. on 
itii wood«l hill n™r Richmonil toward the close of the war spell a heavy Uow to tLi- Con- 
Fi'iieralecalup. In that slruKi;le against heavirr and heavier odds, every man countfd. And 
when dpstroying Falc choae for its i-ielim tlip leader whose spirit had never fallen, whose 
courage had never failed, no luatlerhow dungeroils the raid, how Gercethv dur^and eounlcr- 
cliarec — wpli might the Confederacy moum. To the momorj- of this .\merican chevalier. 
tributes came not only from i-ommdes but from opponents. On<! of these. Theuphilus F. 
Rddenlmugh — a Federal captain at the time of ^itua^t'B death, later a cavalry liistorian and 
a contributor to other pages of thb volume— wrote, twenty years after the tragedy, this 
fitting epitnph: "Deep in the hearts of alt true cavalrymen. North and South, will ever bum 
a si'ntimeiit nf ndmimtiim mingled with regret for this knightly soldier and geiieniiis man." 
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compelled Custer to relinquish his well-earned gains and betake 
himself to flight, while aU his} plunder fell into Rosser's hands. 

Custer, however, remained that night near Trevilian, from 
which Rosser strove to drive him, but his reward was a severe 
wound which disabled him from further action that day. Des- 
perately did Sheridan endeavor to drive Hampton from his 
path, and the fight continued through three days, but the result 
was the withdrawal of Sheridan's forces, and his rejoining 
Grant. General Grant, in his " Memoirs," states of this with- 
drawal that " Sheridan went back because the enemy had taken 
possession of a crossing by which he proposed to go west, and 
because he heard that Hunter was not at Charlottesville." 

In  September, Lee's army was sorely in need of beef. 
Scouts reported at Coggin's Point a large but well-guarded 
herd of cattle, and on the morning of the 11th, Hampton, 
with his cavalry, started to capture it. Notice of this move- 
ment had got abroad, and near Sycamore Church a regiment 
of Federal cavalry was awaiting the assault. The cattle 
were protected by a strong abatis, through which cavalry 
could not pass, and a deliberate attack was required. Ac- 
cordingly the Seventh Virginia was dismounted and moved 
forward, while other regiments were sent around the obstruc- 
tion. The herders then broke down the fence of the corral, 
and tried by firing pistols to stampede the cattle, and thus get , ^_ 

them beyond Hampton's reach. But Hampton's cavalry were r '^ v 
born cowboys, and, heading off the frightened cattle, soon 
rounded them up, so that the expedition returned with twenty- 
five hundred cattle to Lee's stan'ing soldiers. On the 17th, 
General B. F. Butler informed General Grant that " three 
brigades of Hampton's cavalry turned our left and captured 
about two thousand cattle, and our telegraph construction 
party." 

Rosser returned to the Valley with his brigade, and on 
November 27th started on the " New Creek raid," so called 
from a village on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 
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twenty-two miles west from Cumberland. A Federal scouting 
party had been sent out from New Creek on the 26th, and 
Rosser, marching all night, arrived within six miles of New 
Creek at daylight on the morning of the 27th. The village 
was strongly fortified, with one heavy gun enfilading the road 
on which Rosser was moving toward it. General W. H. 
Payne's brigade was put in front, with about twenty men in 
blue o^-ercoats. The cohmm mo\'ed slowly toward its object, 
arul citizens along the road, and travelers at that early hour 
thought it was the returning j>arty that had gone out the night 
before on a scout. I-ess than a mile from the two, the first 
picket was reache<l. These men jocularly mocked the empty- 
handed returning party, but they were silently surrounded and 
taken along with the column. New Creek was reached and 
entered. On the left was a high hill, not steep, on which an 
infantry force of twelve hundred men was encamped. The 
Federal troops were engaged in drying their blankets and 
preparing tlieir breakfast, when the mounted column of Con- 
federates, suddenly breaking into line, charged the hill, and, 
without the loss of a single life, took eight hundred of these 
infantrj'. The Confederates then proceeded to destroy the 
railroad bridge, and gather as much as they could carry away 
of the large sui>plies they found stored at that point. Rosser, 
encumbered with many hundred cattle and sheep, and a long 
train of captured stores, turned his column homeward. 

At Beverly, a village se^'enty-five miles west from Staun- 
ton, there were stored large supplies, guarded by a Federal gar- 
rison that did not exceed one thousand men. Rosser, learning 
of this fact, took three hundred men from the several brigades 
and started before daylight from Swoope's Depot, on Janu- 
ary 10th. He spent that night, or a part of it, on a mountain- 
side, without fires. The snow was deep, and the weather bitterly 
cold. Before daylight on the morning of the 11th, he was on 
a hill west of Beverly, overlooking the garrison of Federal 
infantiy in their wooden huts on the plain below. The moon 
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imif;ADIER-GE\ERAL M. CALVIN Bl'TLER, C. S. A. 

General Biitlpr was a leader under Wade Hampton, who 
played an important part in the defeat of Sheridan with 
eight thousand men at Trevilian Station, June li. 1864, ju>it 
one month after the death of Stuart. Between i p.m. and 
dark. Butler, in command of Hampton's division of cavalry, 
repulsed seven determined assanlts of Sheridan's men. Dur- 
ing the day Butler wa^* unable to keep hk batteries in exjjosed 
positions entirely manned, but between .sunset and dark, 
when the Federal cavalrymen made their la.st desperate 
effort, the howitzers were reinanned and double-shotted 
with canister. The Federal.s emerged from the woods a 
stone's throw from the Confederate lines, and the canister 
tore great holes in their lines. It was at this engagement 
that General Butler last hi« leg. 
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■r^* f<i]\ firtel nhhnnff firinisntiv on iinnnr orer a foot in depth. 
t},vf,f/nrfting a part t/f hui onnnnand, and movinf^ them in line 
.ft f f'-Trt, with the mt/nnteil nnm behinrl, Rosaer mor-ed upon the 
%U'y\un UM, liaA Ihty remainerl in their strong huts and 
'>w/| ftifir rifl*'», the diMMter might have hcen averted, but as 
*h'' r'-4ij|f, five Ifiiridrcfl and eighty prisoners, and ten thousand 
mikfinn f«-II Uilir tfte hands of the invaders. 

flri ttf; nfintinff of February 21. 1865, a portion of 
ShS'-ill't fornrriand. nmler Lieutenant Jesse McXeill, entered 
tt,<- *-ity lit ( iimherland. Maryland, an hour before daylight. 
Mfiytr-Cifinral ('ni«»k, the mmmander of the Department of 
W'nt V'irgirtin, nnd Kriga<lier-(>cncral Kelley, his able lieu- 
Uii»n\, wri: ((iiictly Hieepiiig, the one at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
(ifid fiif otht-r at the Ilcvere House. Six thousand troops, of 
nil HrrrrH, m-mpicd thu eity. Sergeant Vandiver called on 
l'ii-ii4Tn\ i'rirt>k, while some other member of the command 
(MTf'»niicd \hv. like civility to (icneral Kelley. These two 
niYivfi-H were |»tTHiiiulcfl to accompany their til-timed callers 
i>u llif'ir rctiirii to Dixie, atiil were entertained in Richmond at 
ii[i ojliridl liiwtrjry tht-re. Uosser and his command were pres- 
cril III. A|>[)oiiint1()x, but did not participate in the surrender, 
Ifiil wliilc tliiit n-n-itiotiy wa»i iti [m)gresH, this command passed 
III) to I.yiH'libiirg. iitul diH-Holved into their individual elements. 

I'p lo llic winter of IH(W ((4, the C'nnfe<Ierate cavalrj- 
wiiN well (irgiini/cd nnd had pn>vcn its efficiency on many fields, 
Ipiit IIh wciikneNH from llitit period grew rapidly. The sources 
III' NUpplieH of JHitli men and horses had Iieen exhausted, and the 
liesl iinil llie hniveNt of men and oftieers had falkn in battle 

On llie ntJRT IiiuhI, when (Jencrwl Sheridan ttmk command 
iif llie l-'ediTHJ eiivalry. a new nnd far more vigorous life was 
itiipiirltHl to it, iVrmed with repenting earbiiies nnd fighting 
on ftHtt. MN well nH nuninted. it iR'eanie the most fonnidable 
anu nf the Kwleral service. When the war endtd it was but 
rensonHhle Itt nver Hint the eavnlry nf the Ann\ of the Poto 
ntne whs the most effleieni lutdy of soldiers on earth 
lint 







The wi'll-(ilk'(i Ijafjs lK>fnro and behind each troojier indiciilo a long and hard trip ia store. Both the Coii- 
federute and Federal cavalry dintinpiii.shed iheniselves by their endurance on their arduous and brilliant raids. 
The amount of destruction itwomplished by this arm of the service was well-nigh incalculable. Stuart, 
Mosby, Forrest on one wide — Sheridan, Grierson, Kitpatriek on the other— each in turn u|»set the opponents* 
cnlculaliDns and forced llieni to cluinge their phiiLs, It was Van Dorn's rnptiire jit Iliilly Springs that eniiseti 
(iranlMirsI faibire against Vick.sbiirg. it was not uulil after tlic surrender at A])i)oriuitto\ that Lee 
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THE ARM THAT DEALT A FINAL BLOW TO THE CONFEDER.\CY 

the final fnishing blow — that the rations destined for his men had been captured by Sheridan, Up and down 
the Hal >piihati nock the cavalry rode and seouted and fought by day and by night, sometimes saddled for 
sixty hours, often sleeping by regiments on the slowly moving columns of horses. It was Grierson who re- 
ported, after his ride from Vicksbnrg to Baton Rouge, that the Confederiu-y was bnt a hollow shell — all of 
its irien were on the ballle-line. It was Stnart who twice circled McClellan's army, on the Peninsula and 
in Maryland, and who caused Lincoln to recall the schoolbov game : " Three times round and out." 
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The bu»y Pedenil engineers ure rebuilding ths railroad bridge across Cednr Run. near rntlptt's Stntion. destroyed by the Confederalea 
on the previous dsy. October 13t)i. when they fell buck before the .\jrmy of tlie PotDinac underGeneral Mcsde. The fall of 1803 was 
n period of amiill cavalry battles. On September Ifith the Armj' of the Putomat' croniird the Rappahannock and look position near 
Culpeprr Court Floiise. Duringthenextfew weeks the cavalry wiisactively engaged in reconnoitering duty. On October lOth General 
John Riifonl was sent neross the Rappuhannock «ilh the First Cavalry Division (consisting of the Eighth niinois. Twelfth Illinois, 
four comiuinies Third Imtiiina. aii companies Eighth New York. SiMh New '^'iirk, N'inth New York. Si-venlecnlh Pennsylvanin. aod 
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Third West \'ii^nia. two cumpanirs) to untrovi^r. if piiBsiblr. the upp«r fords of Uie river. BufordforredapuKSHgcovcr the GermanilA 
Ford, and bivouacked that night nt Morton's Kord, where he recrusscd the Riipidan and engaged a body of tliE cneiny. At dayliglit 
oa d'tubrr Ntb, the Confederates uttaekpd Gregg's Second Cavalry Di\~isioa, but he held his position trnnciuusly while General 
Warren gut tlie Second Corps ncniss Cedar Run, It aeldom took over a few hours to rebuild one uf these bridgea. Suraetimcs the 
M tore down the neareat wooden houses to get boards and timber. This wncldng of houses Was very arduous work. The ticea in 
HforegniUnd have been 3acri3red tor construe tiun purposes. 
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FEDERAL RAIDS AND EXPEDITIONS 
IN THE EAST 

Bv Chaki-hs D. Rhodks 

Cnptniii, General Siaff\ United Statcn Arniif 

CA^'ALHY operations known as raids, were a distinct 
product of the Civil War, and althmigh many other tacti- 
cal and strategical lessons have since been deduced i)y Euro- 
pean experts from this great war, it was tlie raid which first 
excited comment abroad and created interest, as something 
new in the handling of mounted men. 

As early as June, 1802, General " Jeb " Stuart had dem- 
onstrated to both armies the possibilities of independent opera- 
tions by well-mounted cavalry boldly handled by a resourceful 
leader, when, with twelve htmdred Confederate troopers, he 
rode entirely around the Federal army on the Peninsula of 
Virginia. And again, in October of the same year, his raid 
into Pennsylvania proved that good cavalry can move with 
impunity through a well-supplied hostile country. This raid 
had the effect of causing consternation in the National capital, 
and of drawing off many Federal troops for the protection 
of AVashington. 

Stuart's successful raids caused some modification of the 
previous shdrt-sighted policy of always attaching Union cav- 
alry to infantry commands, and although until Sheridan's 
time, the raids made by the Federal cavalry in the East were 
not remarkably successful and the time for their initiation not 
well chosen, the Federal cavalry constantly increased in powers 
of mobility and independence of action. 

Early in 18(i3, General II{X)ker detached Stoneman with 
the Cavalry Corps from the main operations of tlie Army of 
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ntLONKL I'LBIC DAUL- 

(IREN. WHO MET HiS 

DKATH IN THE RAID 

UPON RICHMOND 

As Stiwrt Uireatened Wr»)l- 
ingUw, «i Kilpalrick Id turn 
Ihrnitfood Uii- CapiUl irf tlie 
Siiulh. Uo was uo<.-om[HUikd 
by Colonpl I'lrif Duhlgn-ii 
who was Ij Iwive liiin near 
Spabylvnnin witli fivi- liun- 
dred pLclHHi nim, to cross tiii; 
Jiirocs, enter Rirhmonil on 
the soulli siiie.ftftpr lilwrHtiiig 
tiio prisnntTs at Belle I.sle, 
anii luiilt- with Kilpntrltk's 
nwin fnrre Mnrrh 1, 1801. 
The lutttT left Rtp\i-ii,-iljiirj! 
«rilh foiir Ihousunil envulry 
anda battery iif horse artillery 
on Ua- nii^t iit Siimlay, Lbe 




iSlh uf KfUnuiry, ifosa'd tin- 
Itnpidun 111 Ely's Konl. sur- 
pristil uiid <ii|)tun.il the 
pieket there, and murchiil 
rapidly towurfl Bichniiind. 
On Monh lat the coIiidui nan 
nilhin fi\-e milea uf tjie 
eily. Failing li)niiiiUTtwiUi 
Ualilgreti. Kilputriik finiilly 
withdrew, but nut unlil 1h' 
had driven iii the Uirvc 
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sent lo oppose 
Jnor-r lines of the Riehmnnd 
d'-fi'nsefl. Tliis was Iht nenr- 
ost that any bodj- ill I'nion 
troops got to Riehmund Ix^ 
fuft' its fall. Colonel Dalil- 
Kcra mi-t his dentli upon this 
raiil. and part ot liin e<iin- 
iiialid nw eaptured. the n'sl 
['si'iiping lo Kilpntrlek. Mnnli 
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the Potomac, with orders to cross the Rappahannock for a 
raid on the communications with Richmond — turning Lee's 
left flank and inflicting on him every possible injury. 

During Stoneman's absence the sanguinary battle of Chan- 
cellorsville was fought by the Army of the Potomac, and as 
the success of the raid depended in great measure upon a 
Federal victory at Chaneellorsville, it was not, strategically 
at least, a success. The detachment of the Union troopers 
deprived Genera] Hooker of cavalry at a time when he par- 
ticularly needed a screening force to conceal his movements 
by the right flank; and it is probable that if Stoneman's cav- 
alry had been present with the Army of the Potomac, it would 
have given ample warning of " Stonewall " Jackson's secret 
concentration ojjposite the Union right, which well nigh caused 
a decisive defeat for the Union army. 

But Stoneman's raid destroyed millions of dollars' worth 
of Confederate property, and although it cut Lee's communi- 
cations for a sliort time only, its moral effect was considerable, 
as shown by the Confederate correspondence since published. 

The Stoneman raid was followed in February, 1864, by 
the famous raid of General Judson Kilpatrick, having as 
its objective the taking of the city of Richmond and the lib- 
eration of the Union prisoners confined therein. G^eneral 
3Ieade assisted the raid by demonstrations against Lee's left 
and by sending Custer on a minor raid into Albemarle County. 
It was supposed, at the time, that Richmond was compara- 
tively defenseless, and that Kilpatrick's force might take the 
city before reenforcements from either Petersburg or Lee's 
army on the Rapidan could reach it. 

Kilpatrick's force consisted of nearly four thousand men. 
Near Spotsylvania, about five hundred men under Colonel Eric 
Dahlgren were detached for the purpose of crossing the James 
River, and, after liberating the Union prisoners at Belle Isle, 
attacking Richmond from the south. 

Dahlgren's little command destroyed considerable 
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Tlic uffiLTrs uQil mva o( tbe First MussBchu-wtta tftvalry lormeii port (if UcniTftl Jiidson Kilpatrjrk's (orce in hia Ridimond ruiil. Tlie 
mpn liHik gniint und hungry lircvuse (hey ari" down lo "figliling weight," Starvnlion, futigup. Pipnsure. sod niglits in the saddle soon 
HUfKiiwi iif any superfluous fipsh a. troopiT might tarry. These men hennl the lailgh of the Confederate sentries insiiie the forti- 
firaitiuns of the Soulhem Capital, and liimnl back only when success seemed impussible. Kilpotrick's object had been to move past 
Uie < onfederste right flank, enter Biehmond, and release the L'nion captives in its military prisons. Thin bold project had grown out 
at President Ijncoln's desire lo have his prochimution of amnesty circulated within the Conteilerale liocs. The plan included nUoaraid 
upon comniunleatloDs and supplies. A joint expedition, uniler Dablgren, met defeat, and Kilpntrick, not hearing From il. turned back. 
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Confederate property, but through the alleged treacherj- of a 
guide, the raiders were led out of their course. A portion of 
tlie command became separated ; Dahlgren, with about one hun- 
dred an<l fifty troopers, was ambushed near Walkerton, and the 
lea<ler killed and most of his force captured. The remainder 
of Dahlgren's command, under Captain Mitchell, managed to 
rejoin Kilpatrick, who had meanwhile threatened Richmond 
from the north, and who, finding the city prepared for his 
attack, finally withdrew across the Chickahominy and joined 
General liutler on the Peninsula, JIarch 3, 1864. 

The Kilpatrick raid failed in its main object, but that it 
might easily have succeeded seems evident from Confederate 
corresjjondence, which shows that the interception of a despatch 
from Dahlgren to Kilpatrick, asking what hour the latter had 
fixed for a sinuiltaneous attack upon Richmond, alone made 
it possible for the Confederates successfully to defend the city. 

When, early in 1864, General Grant gave Sheridan the 
long hoped for opportunity to " whip Stuart," and until the 
final end at Appomattox, this peerless cavalry leader never 
missed an opportunity to cut loose from the main army, draw- 
ing off' from (irant's Hanks and rear the enterprising and 
oftentimes dangerous Confederate cavalrjs cutting Lee's com- 
munications with the South and Southwest time and again, 
and destroying immense quantities of the precious and care- 
fully biisbaiKled supplies of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Sheri<lan's Richmond raid, probably the most daring and 
sensational of these more or less independent operations, bad 
for its object, not so much the destruction of Confederate 
proi>erty, as to draw Stuart and Iiis cavalry away from the 
Union army's long lines of supply-trains, and then to defeat 
the great Confederate trooper. 

In May, 1864, Sheridan's splendid body of horsemen, ten 

thousand in nmnber and forming a columTi thirteen miles in 

length, moved out from the vicinity of Spotsylvania, through 

Chilesburg and Glen Allen Station. At Yellow Tavern the 
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A STILL SMOKING WllECK ON THK I'ATH OF THE FEDERAL lUIDEUS 

This photograph sliows the ruins of tlie I>riii(^ over the Nortli Anna, which were atill smoking wlien the 
photographer arrived with tiie Union troops at the end of Sheridan's raid. He had ridden nearer to Ricli- 
mond tJian any other Union leader liefiire its fall. On the night of May II, 1864, his column of cavalry 
could see the lights of the city and hear the dogs harking, and the following day an enterprising newsboy 
slipped through the lines and .sold copies of the Richmond Inquirer. Sheridan declared that he could have 
taken Richmond, but that he couldn't hold It. The prisoners told him that every house was loopholcd 
and the streets barriciuleH, and he did not think it niirlh the sacrifice in men. But in the death of Stuart 
al Vdhnv Tavern. Shcri.lan luul .Icalt a blow severer Ihau a mid into the fapital wuiild have Ir-cm. 
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decisive conflict which Sheridan had sought with the Confed- 
erate cavaby took place. The latter were driven back upon 
Richmond; the gallant and knightly Stuart received his mortal 
wound, and the Union cavahy gained complete control of the 
highway leading to the Confederate capital. The casualties 
on both sides were severe. 

Pushing on rapidly by way of the Meadow Bridge, Sheri- 
dan actually found himself and his force within the outer 
fortifications of the city of Richmond, and in imminent peril 
of annihilation. In fact, a portion of the command was in such 
close proximity to the city proper, that officers could plainly 
discern its lights and hear the dogs barking a warning to the 
cit) s defenders of the presence of an army of invaders. 

But with his usual genius for overcoming difficulties, Sher- 
idan quickly extricated his command from its hazardous and 
uncomfortable position, and pressing on over Bottom's Bridge 
and past Malvern Hill successfully reached Haxall's Landing 
on the James River, where the command was furnished much 
needed supplies. On May 17th, the raiding force began its 
retrograde movement to rejoin Grant, which was successfully 
accomplished on the 24th near Chesterfield Station, Virginia. 
Sheridan's casualties suffered on the raid were six hundred 
and twenty-five men killed, wounded, and captured, and three 
hundred horses. 

General Grant describes the results attained in this famous 
raid as follows: 

Sheridan, in this memorable raid, passed entirely around Lee's army, 
encountored his cavalry in four engagements, and defeated tliem in all 
recapturwl four hundred Union prisoners, and killed and captured man\ 
of the enemy ; destroyed miles of railroad and telegraph, and freed us 
from annoyance by the cavalry for more than two weeks. 

This brilliant success by the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, was followed in June by one scarcely less mi 
portant in its moral and material effect upon the Confederacy 
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THE RETURN OF SIIi:Rll>AN"S TUOOI'KllS 
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After their ride of sixteen days to the very gates of Richmund, Sheridan and his Dien rejoined Grant near 
Chesterfield Station. The photographer caught the returning; column juat as they were riding over the 
Chesterfield hridge. On the 21st they had crossed the Pamunkey near White House on the ruins of the 
railroad bridge, which they took only six hours to repair. Two regiments at a. time, working as pioneers, 
wrecked a neighboring house, and with its timtwrs soon had the bridge ready to bear the weight of horses 
and artiller>\ The only mishap wa.s the fall of a pack-mule from the bridge into the water thirty feet below. 
It takes much, however, to disturb tlie equanimity of an army mule. It turned a somersault in the air. 
struck an abutment, disappeared under water, came up, and swam tranquilly ashore without disturbing 
its pack. This speaks well for the ability as saddle-packers of Sheridan's men. The total results of this 
important rai<l were the de-structinn of an immense fjuantity of supplies, damage to Confederate communi- 
cations, the death of Stuart, and the saving to the Union Government of the subsistence of ten thousand 
horses and men for three weeks. It perfected the morale of the ca\alr>' corps, with incalculable benefit to 
the I'nion cuiise. The casualties on the raid were six hundred and twenty-five men killed and wounded. 
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— Sheridan's Trcviliaii raid, in whidi, at Trevllian Station, the 
Confederate t-avahy was a^ain seriously defeated. 

The purpose of the raid was to injure Lee's lines of sup- 
]»Iy, and to draw off the Southern cavalry during Grant's move- 
ment forward by the left flank, following his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to take the strong Confederate position at Cold Harbor 
by direct assault. 

Sheridan started on June 7, 1864. with about eight thou- 
sand cavalrymen, the trains and supplies being cut down to the 
absolute minimum. Wilson's dii-ision remained with the Army 
of the l*ntomac. By June 11th, the command was in the 
vicinity of Trevilian Station, wliere the enemy was encoun- 
tered. Here. Torbert's division, pressing hack the Confed- 
erate's pickets, found tlie foe in force about three miles from 
Trevilian, posted behind heavy timber. At about the same 
time, Custer \N'as sent by a wood road to destroy Trevilian 
.Station, where he captured the Confederate wagons, caissons, 
and led horses. 

Assured of Custer's position, Sheridan dismounted Tor- 
bert's two remaining brigades, and aided by one of Gregg's, 
carried the Confederate works, driving Hampton's division 
back on Custer, and even through his lines. Gregg's other 
Iwigade had meanwhile attacked Fitzhugh I-ee, causing the 
entire opposing cavalry to retire on Gordonsville. 

Following this victory, Sheridan contiimed his raid and 
finally reached White House on the Pamunkey, on June 
'20th, wliere he found orders directing hini to break up the sup- 
jdy depot there and conduct the nine hundred wagons to 
Petersburg, This was .successfully accomplished. 

It is interesting to note that in this period of great activ- 
ity for the Cavalry Corps (Jlay 5th to August 1. ISO-t) the 
casualties in the corps were nearly forty-nine hundred men, 
and the loss in horses from all causes about fifteen hundred. 
The captures by the cavalry exceeded two thou.sand men and 
five hundred horses, l>esides many guns and colors. 





FEDERAL RAIDS 
IN THE WEST 





SIX HUNDRED MILES IN SIXTEEN DAYS 



SpvPiitii-u tiundrod im-n who mnrched 600 miles in sixteen days, from Vickaburg to Baton Rouge. On April 
17, lSfl.'t, (iraiil ilcsiiatirhed Grierson on a raid from LaGrange, Tennessee, southward as a means of diverting 
attentiiiti from his own nio\'cmcnts against Vicksburg, and to disturb the Confederate hne of supplies from 
the East, Gricraon destroy«i sixty miles of tracks and telegraph, numberiess stores and munitions of war, 
and brought his command safely through to Baton Rouge. These two pictures by Lytle, the Confederate 
Secret Service agent Jit Biit<iii Rouge, form one of the moat remarkable feats of wet -plate photography. The 
action ronliiuiiit at he imivcd his camera a trifle to the right, and the result is a veritable "moving picture." 
In the photograph on the Icf l-hand page, only the first troop is dismounted and unsaddled. In the photo- 





BOW GRIERSON'S RAIDERS LOOKED TO THE COx\FEDER.\TE SECRET SERVICE CAMERA 



raph on the right -haad page two troops are already on fool. Note the officers in front of their troops. The 

ihotograph was evidently a long time expo.sure, as is shown by the progress of the covered wagon which has 

iriven into the picture on the left-hand page. It was at the conclusion of this remarkable raid ihat Grierson 

wrted that "the Confederacy was a hollow shell." All of its population able to carry arms was on the line 

i defense. Captain John A. Wyeth, the veteran Confederate cavalrj'man who contributes to other pages 

if this volume, wrote when he saw these photographs : " T knew General Grierson personally, and have always 

i the highest regard for his skill and courage as shown more particularly in this raid than in anything 

e that he did. although he was always doing well." 

IO-91 






FEDERAL RAIDS AND EXPEDITIONS 
IN THE WEST 

By Charles D. Rhodes 
Captain, General Staff, United Slates Army 

THE military operations of the Union annies in the South 
and West were not lacking in famous raids, having for 
their main objects the destruction of the supply centers of the 
Confederacy, the cutting of railroads and lines of commimica- 
tion between these centers and the Southern troops, and the 
drawing away from important strategic operations of large 
bodies of the foe. One of the most famous of these raids was 
that made by Colonel B. H. Grierson in the spring of 1868. 

Starting from La Grange, Tennessee, on April 17th, with 
three cavalry regiments of about seventeen hundred men, Gri- 
erson made a wonderful march through the State of Missis- 
sii>))i, find finally reached the Union lines at Itaton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on May 2d. 

On April 21st, Grierson had detached a regiment under 
Colonel Hatch, Second Iowa Cavalrj', to destroy the railroad 
bridge between Columbus and Macon, and then return to Ija 
Grange. At Palo Alto, Hatch had a sharp fight with Confed- 
erate troops under General Gholson, defeating them without 
the loss of a man. Much of Hatch's success during his entire 
raid was due to the fact that his regiment was armal with Colt's 
revolving rifles. Hatch then retreated along the railroad, de- 
stroying it at Okoloiiu and Tujk'Io, and arriving at I^a Grange 
c»n A\m\ 2fith, with the loss of but ten troopers. The prin- 
cipal object of his movement — to decoy the Confederate troops 
to the east, and thus give (Jrier.st)n ample opportunity to get 
well under way, was fully attained. 






GRIERSON— THE R.^IDER WHO PUZZLED PEMBERTOX 

To the enterprise of Lytle, the Confederate Secret Ser\ice photographer, we owe this portrait of Colonel 

(. H. Grierson. at rest after his famous raid. He sits rhin in hand among his officers, justly proud of having 

rented one of the most thoroughly surcessfu! feats in the entire war. It was highly important, if Grant was 

a carry out his maneuver of crossing the Mis.sissippi at Grand Gulf and advance upon A'ickslmrg from the 

luth, that Pemhertou's attention should lie distracted in other directions. Tlie morning after Admiral 

Ph>rter ran the batteries, Grierson left I-a Grange, Tennessee, to penetrate the heart of the Confederacy. 

weeping entirely through Mississippi from north to .lonth, and reaching Baton Rouge on May id. Ex- 

^rated reports flowed in on Penitierton ils to Gnerson's numbers and whereabouts. The Confederate 

Icfender of ^'icksb^lrg wa.* obligeti to send out expeditions in all directions to try to intercept him. This was 

of the numerous instances where a small Imdy of cavalry interfere*! with the movements of a much larger 

|lbrce. It wa.s VanDorn, the Confederate caviilrynian, who had up.set Grant 'scnlciihilions fournioiif hs licfore. 





shsrsi Sttilia in tift Wsit * * * *^ * 



Meanwhile Grierson had continued hia raid with less fbasi 
one thousand horsemen, breaking the Southern Mississippi, 
and the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern railroads. 
Near Newton the raiders burned several bridges, and destroyed 
engines and cars loaded with commissary stores, guns, and 
ammunition; at Hazelhurst, cars and ammunition; and at 
Brookhaven, the railroad depot and cars. 

Having no cavalry available to watch Grierson's move- 
ments, tlie Confederates were kept in a state of excitement 
and alarm. Rumors exaggerated his numbers, and he was re- 
ported in many different places at the same time. Several 
brigades of Confederate infantry were detached to intercept 
him, but he evaded them all. 

In sixteen days, Grierson mardied six hundred miles —  
nearly thirty-eight miles a day — destroying miles of railroad, 
telegraph, and other property; but most of all, he distracted 
the Confederates* attention from Grant's operations against 
Vicksburg at the critical time when the latter was preparing 
to cross the Mississippi River near Grand Gulf. In its en- 
tirety, the Grierson raid was probably the most successful 
operation of its kind during the Civil War. 

The appearance of Morgan's men on the north bank of 
the Ohio River (July, 1868) created great consternation in 
Indiana and Ohio. The Governor of Indiana called out the 
" Home Guards " to the number of fifty thousand, and as 
Morgan's advance turned toward Ohio, the Governor of the 
" Buckeye State " called out fifty thousand " Home Guards " 
from his State. At Corydon, Indiana, the " Home Guards " 
gave the invaders a brisk little battle, and delayed their ad- 
vance for a brief time. 

On July 1, 1864, General A. J. Smith assembled a large 
force at La Grange, Tennessee, for a raid on Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, in which a cavalry division under General Grierson 
took a prominent part in defeating the formidable General For- 
rest as he had probably never been defeated before. The raid 
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Tliis photograph of iin Illmois n-^timE-nl's citiiip ul Baton Ituii);c v/aa tnki-n in ISItS. just before Ihc Port IIuilsuo campaign u|ion which 
Gripnoti and his mi-n accumpunicil Gi-iif ml Banka. Tlie Iroopeni have toiind fairly TOmforUblc quurtcrs. The smoke rising from their 
camp-fires lends a peHcoful touch to the scene. A cavalry ramp c^upicd moK space than an infantry camp. The horses are tethered 
in lung lines between the tents, about the width of a street-way. They arc plainly visible in this photograph, lethen^ in this fashion, 
a few of them groliltg about the plnin. In the fureKTOund by the officers' quarters, a charger slnnrts saddled, ready Fur bis master. This 
if an excellent illustration of a camp laid out according to Federal iirmy rcgiilut 
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resulted in the burning of all bridges and trestles north and 
south of Tupelo, and the destruction of the railroad. 

During the raid, a portion of the cavalry di^'ision was 
newly armed with seven-shot Spencer carbines, capable of fir- 
ing fourteen shots per minute. The Confederates were aston- 
ished and dismayed by the tremendous amount of lead poured 
into their ranks, and after the Tupelo fight one of the Confed- 
erate prisoners wonderingly asked a cavalryman, " Say, do 
you all load those guns you all fight with on Sunday, and then 
fire 'em all the week ? " 

In the spring of the following year, 1865, General James 
H ^Vilson, who had conunanded a division in Sheridan's Army 
of the Shenandoah, began, under the direction of General 
Thomas, an important demonstration against Selnia and Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, in favor of General Canby's operations 
against Mobile and central Alabama. This great raid, which 
severed the main arteries supplying life-blood to the Confeder- 
acy, was destined to be the culminating blow by the Federal 
ca^ airy inflicted on the already tottering military structure of 
the Southern Confederacy. 

Starting on March 22, 1865, and marching in three sep- 
arate columns on a wide front, because of the devastated con- 
dition of the country, Wilson began his movement by keeping 
the Confederate leaders completely in ignorance as to whether 
Columbus, Selma, or Tuscaloosa, was his real objective. At 
Selma. April 2d, a division of Wilson's dismounted cavalry, 
facing o<lds in position, gallantly carried the Confederate 
semipermanent works surrounding the city, in an assault 
which swept all before it. 

General AVilson's report says: 

The fortifications assaulted and carried consisted of a bastioned 
line, on a radius of nearly three miles, extending from the Alabama 
Hi\cr below to the same above the city. The part west of the city is 
co\ered by a miry, deep, and almost impassable creek; that on the east 
side by a swamp, extending from the river almost to the Summerfield 
1130) 
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A DESTRrcTHK HMD IN MISSISSIPPI 
The burning of all bridges and IrepilU-s nortli nnd simth uf Tup*-!" anil the (Jestmctiun of the r«l- 
Toad was the result of General A. J. Smith's raid on that point in ISM. General Sniith sUrted 
from \jigraage. Tenn.. on July tst, aecompanied by a cavalry division under General Griereon, 
who took a prominent part in defeating the formidable General Forrest as he had probably ni^vtir 
been defeated before. The Union cavalry raids in the West were more uniformly successful than 
the raids of the cavalry with the Anny of the Potomac. The gnater part of the Confederate cav- 
alry was busy attacking the supply-trains of the armies in tbe Nortb or striking at the Inog lines of 
commnnication. The slorj- of the campaigns in the West, where there were fewer photographers 
and communicHtiun was slower is not so wcll'knuwn as that of the more immediate East, but 
the deeds performed there were of quite equal dash anil daring and imjiortanee to the result. 
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road, iind t-tittnlv i i ii p met i cable for niounteti men at nil times, (icncrnl 
Upton uscert«ined lij a personal reconnaissance lliat dismounted men 
might with grent difficulty work through it on the left of the Range 
Line road. The profile of that part of the line assaulted is as follows: 
Height of parapet, six to eight feet: thickness, eight feet; depth of 
ditch, five feet; width, from ten to fifteen feet; height of stockade on 
the glacis, five feet; sunk into the earth, four feet. . . . The distance 
which the troops charged, exposed to the fire of artillery and musketry, 
was six hundred yards, . . , General Long's report states , . , that 
the number actually engaged in the charge was 15.50 officers and men. 
The portion of the lino ossaidted was manned by Armstrong's brigade, 
regarded as the best in Forrest's corps, and reported by him at more 
than 1500 men. The loss from Long's division was 40 killed, 260 
wounded, and 7 missing- . . . The immediate fruits of our victory were 
31 hild-guns, and one 30-pounder Parrott, which had been used against 
UB 2700 prisoners, including 150 officers; a number of colors and 
nimitnse quantities of stores of every kind. ... I estimate the entire 
gariison, including the militia of the city and surrounding country, at 
70(10 men. The entire force under my command, engaged and in sup- 
pot ting distance, was 9000 men and eight guns. 

On April 8th and 9th, Wilson's entire cavalry corps, ex- 
cepting Croxton's brigade, crossed the Alabama River, and 
having rendered Selina practically valueless to the Confeder- 
acy by his thorough destruction of its railroads and supphes, 
AVilsoii marched into Georgia by way of Montgomery. On 
April l'2th, the mayor of Montgomery surrendered tliat city 
to the cavalry advance guard, and after destroying great quan- 
tities of military stores, small arms, and cotton, the cavalry 
corps moved, on April 14th, with General ITpton in advance, 
and on the ]6th captured the cities of Columbus and AVest 
Point. 

The capture of Columbus lost to the South 1200 prisoners, 
fifty-two fteld-guns, the ram Jackson ( six 7-inch guns ) , nearly 
ready for sea, togetlier with sucli tremendously valuable aids 
ill prolonging the war as fifteen locomotives and two hundred 
and fifty cars, one hundred and fifteen thousand bales of cot- 
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FLEET SIEAMINC; IP THE ALABA.MA RIVER IN WAR-TIME ^M 

The sight of the stem- wheelers splashing up the Alabumu River into the heart its supplies, hut il was also the scene of much of its Uftval con,slruetion wluch ^M 
(if the threatened Confederacy has been preserved by a curious chance. This tlie blockade preclude*) on the coast. Wilson's raid resulted in the capture ^H 
photograph was secured by a Scotch visitor to the Stales on his wedding-trip at (.'olumbu.i of the Confederate ram Jaclimn with six T-ineh gima, when she ^H 
in 1803, He look it home. A generation later his son earae to Americft. was nearly ready for the sea. Just ft year prcrious. in April. 1864, the hull ^M 
bringing his father's collection of pictures. He sellleil in New Orieans. An of the Confederate iron-clnd ram TenntMre was constructed on the Alabama ^M 
editor of Uie PntnooiiAPHir History, traveling in search of photographs 1o River, just ahoi-c Sclma. Admiral Buchanan sent James M. Johnston. C. S. ^M 
round out the collection, perceived this to be unique as a war-limc scene on N., with two steamers to tow her down to Mobile. The work was all done at ^H 
the river where Wilson and Forrest were making history. The Ahibama River high pressure tor (eBr of just such a raid as Wilson's, Tlie inci.lent is some- ^H 
was not only one ot the gr™i arteries of the South along which il ronvryed whnl similar to the saring of Atlmiral Porter's Red River Hi-el in May, 1864. ^H 
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CAMP IN THK TKNNKSSKK MOUNTAINS, 1803 

Thr anldiira leaning od Ihrir Mbera by tlu^ mountain path would have smiled in grim amuaemeat at the auggeation that a Htc like 
Ihdra in "the dierry greenwood" must be as care-tree, picturesque, and delightful as the career of Bobin Hood, according to old 
Enrliah balladn. These mldern of 18(13 could have drawn sharp contrasts between the beauty of the scene in this photograph — the 
hrinht sunshine dappling the trees, the mountain wind murmuring through the leaves, the horse with his box of fodder, the trooptire 
 ^Ijp shade— and the hardships that became every-dny umtters with the cavalry commands whose paths led them up and 
,a western frontier. On such a pleasant summer day the Ciiil War photographer was able to make an exposure. 





A I'LEAi^.V-NT INTERLUDE IXIR THE WESTERN CANALRYMAN 

But the Fa vnlry man's duty rsllrd at all hours and ut all sefi.<H>na: nod the photographer rauld not portray the dreary night rides over 
rocks made slippery with rain, through Torests hanging like a damp pall over the troopers rocking with sleep in their saddles, every 
it likely to be an-nkened by the bark of the enemy's carbines. It is undoubtedly true that there is something more dashiog 
about tile lot of a cHvalrj-man. but ou urcount of his greater mobility he was ordi-recj over more territory and ran more frequent if 
not greater risks than the infant rj'man. But this was the sort irf day the cavalryman laugiuil and sang. Though the slonu-douds and 
war-elouds, the cloud of dealh itself, lay wHitrng. the trwjper's jHjpulur song rau; "It you want lu have a good time, jine the cavalry." 






MORGAN'S CHRISTMAS RAID, 1862-63 

By John Allan Wyeth, M.D., LL.D. 

Late of Qtiirk's Scouts, Confederate Statet Army 

THERE were approximately twelve thousand mounted 
troops with Bragg's army at Murfreesboro in December, 
1862. General Joseph Wheeler, Chief of Cavalry, with one 
division, operated directly with Bragg during the battle. On 
December 17th Forrest, with three thousand men, was sent 
into western Tennessee to destroy the railroads in the rear of 
Grant's army in western Tennessee and northern Mississippi. 
Morgan with two brigades. Duke's and Breckinridge's, thirty- 
nine hundred in all, with two light batteries of seven pieces, 
left Alexandria, Tennessee, December 22, 1862, his object 
being to destroy the Louisville and Nashville Railroad and 
interrupt Rosecrans' communications with the North. 

Eour hundred unarmed men did duty as horse-holders 
until arms were captured. There were no sabers. The vet- 
erans of a year or more had provided themselves with one or 
two Colt's army pistols; a few had cavaliy carbines, while a 
larger number were armed with double-barreled shotguns. 
The greater portion carried long-barreled rifles of the Enfield, 
Austrian, or Belgian make. 

Morgan's troopers were mostly young men from eighteen 
to thirty-five years old, well mounted, at home on horseback, 
and there were no better fighters in the world. 

They started with three days' cooked rations. Every man 
carried his own ammunition, two extra horseshoes, twelve 
nails, one blanket in addition to the saddle-blanket, and an oil- 
cloth or overcoat. With the exception of the artillery which 
was double-teamed, there was nothing on wheels. 
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A GROLP OF 

CONFEDERATE CAVALRY 

IN THE WEST 



Olil CBvalrj'men fiml tliis |)liot.ifiniph libsurljing: it 
briugs ti> life Bgnin Iho vurieil enuiiimt'nt at the Om- 
fwlCTHte alvalrymrn in till.- West. The only uni- 
formity is fouDiJ with re^iped to carhint-a, which are 
carTi«i by all except the ofBcers. Three of the men 
in the renter ha\'e pistols thnut in their helts, rrody 
for B fight at close quarti^rs. Aime have belts 
enssed over their chests, some a sinfile belt, still 
others none at nil. One of the single belts acts an u 
cariiinc sIIdk. the ulher as a canteen strap, llurae 
holders have fallen out with the chargers visible 
behind the line of men. The Western photogmphcra, 
Armslead & Carter, were the artiats enterprisiiii; 
enough to secure this photograph. The terrilory 
Iheir Iravela covered in Mississippi and Tenneswi- 
ehangcd hands so frequently that fortunately t.ir 
jmslerity an opportunity at hist did come to photo- 
graph a troop of the swift-traveling and little 
iiilen-iewed warriors that composed the Confederate 
e«*'alry. They did important sen-ice in the West. 




I'nder Forrest and Whwler they helped Bragg to 
cli'fiTit Rosecrans at ChicknmnuKa. an<l Iheir swift 
raids were a constant menaee to the Union 
supplies. This photograph was probably taken tate 
in the war. as up lo the third year the Ctiafedi-ratp 
troopers could not iMiast eqjupments even so com- 
plete as shown in tliis photograph. In 1801 Uie 
Confederate cavalry had no Colt revolvers, no 
Cliieopec sabers, anil no carbineji that were worth 
carrying. Theirarms wereof the homeliesltj-peand 
r if infinite variety. At the battle of Brandy Station, 
in 1863. e\-ery man was anneil with at least one. and 
sometimes sc\-eral, .\rray and Navy revolvers and ex- 
I'cllent sabc'ra. The civilUn saddles had pven plat-e 
to NM'lelUns. and thai man was eonspieuous who 
eoultl not lionsl u complete outfit of saddle, bridle, 
Ijlunki'ts — woolen and rubber — and arms, all token 
fnim the generous foe. The Confederate cavalry in 
the West tailed to secure equally complete oiitSla, 
ullhough Ihey look.nl to llie same source of supply. 




In three short winter days, over little-used highways 
through a rough and hilly country, they rode a distance of 
ninety miles to Glasgow, Kentucky, arriving at dark, Decem- 
ber 24th. The order was to start at daylight, stop from eleven 
to twelve to feed, unsaddle, curry, and rest, then on until night. 
As the advance guard reached one comer of the public square, 
seA'eral companies of the Second Michigan Cavalry with no 
idea that Morgan's men were near, rode into sight a few yards 
away. In the mSUe which ensued, one Federal was killed and 
two wounded, and a Confederate captain and one soldier were 
mortally and one lieutenant slightly wounded. Twenty pris- 
oners were captured, among them the adjutant of the regiment, 
whose equipment the writer appro]>riated. A number of 
Cliristmas turkeys which these excellent foragers had strapped 
to their saddles were also taken by us. 

Ten miles north of Glasgow, on December 25th, with our 
company of fifty men a mile in advance of the main column, 
the vedette reported the Federals in line of battle in our front. 
W'e were ordered to load and cap our guns, and.then rode 
briskly forward. When about two hundred yards from the 
Fe<Iera! lines. Captain Quirk halted us, called off horse-holders, 
and we advanced on foot. Reaching the top of a rise in the 
lane with a high worm-fence on either side, the Federals gave 
us a lively volley, which we returned from the fence corners. 
Tlie fight had scarcely opened, when a second detachment of 
Fe<lcrals {Company C, Fifth Indiana), which had been in 
ambush to our right, charged to within a few yards of the road 
abreast of and in the rear of our position, and fired into us at 
practically muzzle range. Several of our men were wounded, 
our captain being twice hit. The fusillade stampeded the 
horses and horse-holders who fled in panic to the rear, leaving 
us on foot in the presence of a superior force. Five members 
of our company were captured. The rest of us scrambled over 
the opposite fence and ran for a scrub-oak thicket, one or two 
hundred vanis across a field. 










! l.niliAl, CAV.VLRY GUARDING THE CHATTANOOGA STATION 

General Rosecraiis looked narrowly to his line of com niimicat ions when he set out from Nashv-ille to aitnck 
General Braxton Bragg in the latter part of December, 1862. The Confederate cavalry leader, General 
Wheeler, was abroad. At daylight on Deeember 3(H:h he swooped down at Jefferson on Starkweather's 
brigade of Rousseau's division, in an attempt to destroy his wagon-train. From Jefferson, Wheeler pro- 
ceeded to La Vergne, where he succeeded in capturing the immense supply traias of McCook's Corps. 
I Seven hundred prisoners and nearly a million dollars' worth of property was the Union Go\ernment's 
[ penalty for not heeding the requests of the commanding general for more cavalry. A train at Rock Spring 
f and another at Nolensville shared the same fate at WTieeler's hands, and at two o'clock on the morning of 
[ the 31st Wheeler completed the entire circuit of Rosecrans' army, having ridden in forty-eight hours. 
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By this time tlie leading regiment of the main cohimn 
came in sight, caught our horses, and rescued us. We re- 
mounted at once, and joined in the charge which drove tlie 
Federals from the field. In the pursuit Captain Quirk, despite 
two scalp wounds, killed one of the Northerners «4th his pis- 
tol. Two others surrendered. 

On the further march to Green River and Hammondsvillc 
that day, we captured a sutler's huge outfit, the contents of 
which were appropriated. That night we camped in the woods 
between Hanmiondsville and Upton Station on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. We had had a merry Christmas. 

Early December 2fith, we struck the road at Upton, cap 
turing a number of Union .soldiers guarding the track. Here 
(General Morgan overtook the scouts. Attached to his btaif 
was a telegraph operator, a quick-witted young man named 
pjllsworth, better known by the nickname of " Lightning 
jifter the wire was tapped. I sat within a few feet of General 
Morgan and heard him dictate messages to General Bo\le 
in Louisville, and other Federal commanders, making imiuines 
as to the disposition of the Federal forces, and telling some 
tall stories in regard to the large size of his own command and 
its movements. While thus engaged, a train with artdlery 
and other material came in sight from the north, but the w ar\ 
engineer saw us in time to reverse his engine and escape 
Heavy cannonading was now heard at Bacon Creek Bridge 
stockade, which after a stout resistance surrendered, and the 
bridge was destroyed. That same afternoon before dark 
the stockade at Nolin was taken by Duke and another bridge 
1)11 rned. 

We camped that night, December 2l3th, a few miles from 
KlIzabethtoM'ii, which place, guarded by eight companies of an 
Illinois regiment, six hundred and fifty-two men and officers 
we captured on the 27th. A number of brick warehouses neai 
the railroad station had been looiiholed and otherwise strength- 
ened for defense. The town was surrounded, the artillery 
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JOSEPH WHEELER, 

C. S. A. 



After his exploits in Tennessee, and the days of Chickamangn, Chattanooga, and Knoxville, where liis cavalry 
were a eonstant nienaee to the Union lines of communication, so much so that the railroads were guarded 
by blockhouses at vulnerable points, Wheeler joined Johastoii with the remnant of hb men. Their swift 
movements went far to make it possible for Johnston to pursue his Fabian policy of constantly striking and 
retreating before Sherman's superior force, harassing it to the point of desperation. Wheeler ojierated on 
Sherman's flank later in the Carolinas, but the power of the Confederate cavalry was on the wane, and the 
end was soon to come. 
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|}rougIit uj), and after the raiders fired a number of shells 
aixl solid shot, which knocked great holes in the houses, the 
garrison surrendered. 

On the 28th, the two great trestles on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad at Muldraugh's Hill were destroyed. 
Tliey were each from sixty to seventy-five feet high, and nine 
hundred feet long, constructed entirely of wood. They were 
giiarde<l by two strong stockade forts, garrisoned by an In- 
diana regiment of infantry. Both strongholds were assailed 
at the same time, the artillery doing efi'ective work, and in less 
tlian two hours, the two garrisons of seven hundred men were 
l>risoners. They were armed with new Enfield rifles, one of 
the most effective weapons of that day. 

After burning the trestles, the command moved to Roll- 
ing l-'ork River. The greater portion crossed that night and 
proceeded toward Bardstown. Five hundred men under Colo- 
nel Cliike, with one piece of artillery, attacked the stockade at 
the bridge over Rolling Fork River, but before it could be bat- 
tered down, a column three thousand strong under Colonel 
Harlan (later a Justice of the Supreme Court), compelled his 
withdrawal. A sharp engagement between our rear guard and 
Harlan's command took place at Rolling Fork. Colonel Basil 
^V. Duke recrossed to take command and led Cluke's five hun- 
dred men and Quirk's scouts in such a vigorous attack that 
the Federal commander hesitated to press his advantage. 

At this moment, Duke was wounded by a fragment of a 
well-aimed shrapnel which struck him on the head and stunned 
him. The same shell killed several horses. Captain Quirk and 
two of the scouts placed Duke astride the pommel of the saddle 
on which our captain was seated, who, with one arm around the 
limp body, guided his faithful horse into the swollen stream. 
Quirk and Duke were both small in stature, and the powerful 
big bay carried his double load safely across. A carriage was 
impressed, filled with soft bedding, and in this our wounded 
colonel was placed, and carried safely along with the command. 
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WIIKELKR'S CAVALRY 



In IStlS on nttetiipt to siippleiupnt his lack of cavulrj' Ciir Ihe gunrdiiig i>[ hU line of communinttioiui vina made 
by Rosi-crans, through the building ot blnckhousrs ittong Ihe railnmil. galri^nnril iiy small fom's of infantry. 
The Bttempt was not uniformly successful. The C'infcderale horsemen under Wheeler sometimes advimeed 
on foot and iiui.i-eeded in carT>'ing the blockhouses nnd enforcing the surrender of il.4 garrison. The cavaby 
were the nsl Iroiiblr-mukera fur the generals in the field wlio were iillempling lo victual their armies. The 
problem became leas complex in the last two years of the wtir. when the Federal cavalry was trained to higher 
efficiiTK'y and the power of the C'oufederateB luid dmndled fiJlowinj; tlie eiluiiistiori of their supply of horses. 
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Colonel Harlah reported his loss as three killed and one 
wounded. We did not lose a man, and with the exception of 
Duke, our wounded rode out on their horses. 

We reached Bardstown at dusk on the 29th. Between 
daylight and sunrise, December 80th, I witnessed one of the 
frequent incidents in all warfare — the pillaging of the largest 
general store in this town. The men who had crowded in 
through the doors they had battered down, found difficulty in 
getting out with their plunder through the sur^oig crowd, 
which was pressing to get in before everything was gone. One 
trooper induced the others to let him out by holding an ax in 
front of him. cutting edge forward. His arm clasped a bundle 
of a dozen pairs of shoes and other plunder, while on his head 
was a pyramid of eight or ten soft hats, telescoped one into the 
other just as they had come out of the packing-box. 

About midday a c^uUing rain set in, which soon turned into 
sleet. Reaching Springfield in the gloom of December 80th, 
we were ordered on to Lebanon, nine miles further, to drive in 
the pickets there and build fires in order to give the foe the 
impression that we were up in force and were only awaiting 
daylight to attack. We piled rails and made fires untU late at 
night, while Morgan was making a detour along a narrow and 
little-used country road around Lebanon. Later we overtook 
the command, and acted as rear guard throughout that awful 
night. Between the bitter, penetrating cold, the fatigue, the 
overwhelming desire to sleep, so difiicult to overcome and under 
the conditions we were experiencing so fatal if yielded to, the 
nmnerous halts to get the artillery out of bad places, the im- 
penetrable darkness, and the inevitable confusion which attends 
the moving of troops and artillery along a narrow country' 
road, we endured a night of misery never to be forgotten. 

As morning neared, it became our chief duty to keep each 
other awake. All through the night the sleet pelted us unmer- 
cifully, and covered our coats and oilcloths with a sheet of ice. 
Time and time again we dismounted, and holding on to the 
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GmiwbI Chalmera was the right- 
hBDd man ot General Forrcsl. 
HU first Ber\ice was at Siiiloh. 
During Bragg's invasion ut Ken- 
lucky he allacked Munfordi-ille, 
:^e|itFmljer U. IHItZ. but was re- 
pulsed, lie took part in a Con- 
[eilerate charge at Murfn*sl)on>, 
December 31st of Ibe same j-par. 
iind was so severely wcmndcd as (o 
diHtunlify Iiiin tor further duly im 
th»t field. He «)mnmnde.l two 
lirigaHes on Forrest's eitpeditioo ot 
.\pril 12. 186*. when the tatter 
captured Fort Rlbw and wa.i un- 
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He xeri-ed nitb Forreut at Nnsh- 
(-ille and led Hood's cavalry at tlie 
buttle of Franklin, delajdng the 
Federal cavalr]' long enough to 
enable the Confederate army to 
make good its escape. He wiia 
with Forrest when the latter wns 
defeated by Wilson on the tanioos 




Wilson raid through Alabnnia and 
Georgia in the spring u( I8(IS, and 
remained with the covnlry until 
it crumbled with the Confederacy 
to nothing. The lower photograph 
of the rails laid oemss the piles of 
ties shows how the <!"onfederBte 
t'avahy, east and west, destroyed 
millions of dollars' worth ot prop- 
erty. WTiilc Generals Lee and 
Bragg and Hood were wrestling 
with the Union armies, the Con- 
federate cavahy were dealing blow 
after blow to the material resources 
uF the North. But in vain; the 
magnificently equipped Union 
pioneer corps was able to lay raiLi 
nearly as tost as they were de- 
stroyed by the Confederates, anil 
when the .4nny of Northern ^'ir- 
ginia shot its weight in men from 
the ranks of Grant's army in the 
fearful campaign of 1SG4. the ranka 
were as constantly replenished. 
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stirrup leather, trudged on through the slush and ice to keep 
from freezing. 

Daylight found us several miles south of I^ebanon and 
the strong Federal command concentrated there to catch us, 
l)iit we kept on without halting, for another heavy column was 
rejiorted moving out from Mumfordville and Glasgow to inter- 
ce])t us at Columbia or Burkesville, before we could recross the 
Cumberland River. 

About ten o'clock on the morning of December 81st, as 
the rear guard was crossing Rolling Fork some five or six miles 
south of I>ebanon, there occurred an incident of more than 
ordinary interest. Captain Alexander Tribble, lieutenant 
(Jeorge H. Eastin, and a private soldier were sent on a detour 
to New Market, four or five miles from the line of march, to 
.secure a supply of shoes which were reported stored at that 
point. As they were returning to overtake the command, they 
were i>ursued by a squad of p^ederal cavalry. Being well 
moiuited, the three kept a safe distance ahead of their pursuers, 
(ilancing backward over a long, straight stretch of road, they 
observed, as the chase proceeded, that all but three of their pur- 
suers had checked up, and they determined at the first favor- 
able place to ride to one side and await the approach of their 
pursuers and attack them. The place selected was the ford at 
the river. At this point Kastin checked his horse and turne<l 
sharply to the right, concealing himself under the bank. Trib- 
ble continued into the middle of the stream, which here was 
about fifty yards wide, and stopped his horse where the water 
was about two feet deep. For reasons satisfactory to himself, 
the private soklier kept on, leaving the two officers to confront 
the three Federals, who now were in sight, coming at full speed 
toward the river and from fifty to one hundred yards apart. 
The leading Federal was Colonel Dennis J. Halisy of the 
Sixth Kentucky Cavalry. As he came near Eastin, the, latter 
fired at him with his six-shooter, which fire Ilalisy rieturned. 
Both missal, and as Kastin now ha<t the drop on his adversary, 
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THE RAILROAD BRIDGE 

ACROSS THE tlMDER- 

LAND, iWll 



"By t& mcuis," telegraphed Grant to Thomas, "uvoid a tool-race to arc which, you or Hood, can Wt to the Ohio." This wm 
the vineing of the Coion general's fear in December. 18«i. that Hood would eroas the Cumberland Hiver in the vicinity of Naah- 
villeand repeat Bragg'sinnrch to the Ohio. A cavalry corps was stationed near the Louis\-i!le and Nashville Railroad fortified bridge, 
and a regiment of pickets kept guard along Uio Uinlu of the slre&m, while on the water, ^nbouts. ironclads, and "tinclads" 
kept up a consUnt patrol. The year before the Confitlerute raider. John H. Morgan, had evwled the Inion gUBfds of the 
Cumberiand and reached the bordir of Pennsylvania, before he was forced to surrender. On December 8tli a widespread report 
had the Confederates across the Cumberland, but it proved that only a small detachment had been sent out to mnnnolter — 
aufficient, however, to occasion Grant's telegram. Note the huge gates at the end of the bridge ready to be nuheil shut in a moment. 




THE VALLEY OF THE CllMBEKLAND, FROM THE TOI' OF THE NASHVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
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Ilalisy threw up his hands in token of surrender. As Eastin 
approached liim, having lowered his weapon, Halisy fired, 
again missing, whereupon Eastin shot Halisy through the 
head, kilhng him instantly, his hody falling into the river. 

While this combat was taking plaee, the next in order of 
the Federals had closed witli Captain Tribble. These two 
opened fire without efi'ect when Tribble spurred his horse 
toward his adversary, threw his arm around him, and dragged 
him with himself from the saddle into the river. Tribble fell 
on top, and strangled his foe into surrendering. At this mo- 
ment, the third Union trooper came on the scene, only to throw 
up liis hands and deliver himself to the two Confederates. 

Midday, December 31st, we rested an hour, and then on 
to Campbellsville where we arrived at dark, having been thirty- 
six hours in the saddle. That night we slept eight hours, and 
New Year's Day, 1863, left for Columbia, and thence on 
throughout the whole bitter cold night without stopping, pass- 
ing through Jiurkesville on the morning of January 2d, where 
we recrossed the Cumberland. 

This was Morgan's most successful expedition. The 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad was a wreck from Bacon 
Creek to Shepherdsville, a distance of sixty miles. We had 
captured about nineteen hundred prisoners, destroyed a vast 
amount of Government property, with a loss of only two men 
killed, twenty-four wounded, and sixty-four missing. The 
command returned well armed and better mounted than when 
it set out. The country had been stripped of horses. Every 
man in my company led out an extra mount. 

During our absence the battle of Murfreesboro had !>een 
fought. The Confederates had captured twenty-eight pieces 
of artillery, and lost four — and although Bragg retreated, he 
had hammered his opponent so hard, that it was nearly six 
months before he was ready to advance. Slorgan's destruc- 
tion of the Louisville and Nashville Kailroad was an important 
factor in this enforced delay. 
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RUINS or SALTPETRE WORKS 
IN TENNESSEE 



i 



Saltpetre being one of the necessary ingredients of powder, it was inentable tliat when cotton-mills, iron- 
works, and e^-ery useful industry were suffering destruction by the Union cavab-y in Tennessee, the salt- 
I petre factory sitould share the same fate. The works were roredoomed, whether by the Union cavalrj- or 
t by the Confederate cavalry, in order to prevent them from falling into Unroii hands. The enterprising 
I photographer seized a moment when the cavalry was at hand. A dejected charger is hanging his head by 
the side of the ruined mill. Two men are standing at the left of the house, of which nothing remains hut 
the framework and chlnmey. The importance of destniying these works could hardly have been over- 
estimated. It was the ease half a century later, as stated by Hudson Maxim and other military authori- 
ties, that collision between America and a foreign country with a powerful navy would bring, as that coiin- 
trj-'s first rao\'e, the cutting off of our saltpetre supply from South America and thus the crippling of our 
ability to manufacture jKnvder. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ROSECRANS' 
GREAT WAGON TRAIN 

By John Allan Wveth, M.D., LI-.I). 

(Lute nf Quirk's ScimU, Confederate SUUex Armji) 

THE Confederate cavalry was an imi)ortant factor in 
Bragg's defeat of Rosecraiis' army at Chickamauga. 
Forrest was in full command on the right, while 'Wheeler, six 
miles away, covered the Confederate left wing. 

Bragg had placed them thus wide apart for the reason 
that Forrest had flatly refused to serve under his chief of 
cavalry. After Wheeler's disastrous assault on Fort Donel- 
son, February 3, 1863, where Forrest had two horses shot un- 
der him, and his command lost heavily, he bluntly told his su- 
perior in rank he would never serve under Iiim again, and he 
never did. 

The records of these two days of slaughter at Chicka- 
mauga— for twenty-six per cent, of all engaged were either 
killed or wounded^show how tliese great soldiers acquitted 
themselves. Forrest's gims fired the first and last shots on 
this bloody field. It was Wheeler's vigilance and aiurage 
which checked every move and defeated e\ery advance on the 
Federal right, and finally in his last great charge on Sunday, 
pursued the scattered legions of McCook and Crittenden 
through the cedar brakes and idackjack thickets in their wild 
flight toward Chattanooga. And it was this alert soldier who 
on Monday, September "Jlst, in the Chattanooga valley, five 
miles from the field of battle, made an additional capture of 
a train of ninety wagons and some four hundred prisoners. 
The success of his operations at Chickamauga may be judged 
from his official report: 
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THE PRECARIOUS MILITARY RAIL- 
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ROAD IN 1864 
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A close look down the line will convince 
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the beholder that this is no modern rail- 






road with rock-bull as ted road-bed and 






heavy rails, but a precarious construction 






of the Civil War. with light, easily bent 






iron which hundreds of li\'es were sacri- 






ficed to keep approximately straight. In 
order to supply an army it is absolutely 
necessary to keep oj»en the lines of com- 
munication. An extract from General 
Rosecrans' letter to General Hallcck, writ- 
ten October 16. 1863, brings out this neces- 
sity most vividly: "Evidence increases that 
the enemy intend a desperate effort to 
destroy this army. They are bringing up 
troops to our front. They have prepared 
pontoons, and will probably ojwrate on our , 
left flank, either to cross the river and 






force us to quit this place and fight them, 
or lose our communication. They will 
thus separate us from Burnside. We can- 
not feed Hwiker's troops on our left, nor 
can we spare Iheni from our right depots 
and communications, nor has he trans- 
[iiirlation. . . . Had we the railroad from 
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here to Bridgeport, the whole of Sherman's 
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and Hooker'.s tro()ps brought up, we should 
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not probably outnumber the enemy. This 
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array, with its back to the barren moun- 
tains, roads narrow and difficult, while the 
enemy has the railroad and the com in his 
rear, is at much disadvantage." The rail- 
way repairs of Sherman's army in the At- 
lanta campaign were under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Wright, a civil engineer, 
with a corps of two thousand men. They 
often had to work under a galling fire until 


 




the Confederates had been drix'en away, 
but their eaSciency and skiU was beyond 
praise. The ordinary wooden railway 
bridges were reconstructed with a standard 
pattern of truss, of which the parts were 
interchangeable, safely in the rear. 
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" During the battle, with the available force (which never exceeded 
SOOO iTicii) not on other duty (such as guarding the flanks), wc fought 
the enemy vigorously and successfully, capturing SOOO prisoners, 100 
waffun^ and teams, a large amount of other property, and 18 stands of 
colors, all of which were turned over to the proper authorities." 

After Rosecrans' army had sheltered itself behind the for- 
tifications of Chattanooga, Forrest was ordered in the direction 
of I-oudon and Knoxville to watch Burnside, whose corps oc- 
cu])it'd the latter place, while Wheeler remained in command 
of the cavalry with Bragg in front of Chattanooga. 

When Bragg consulted Wheeler in regard to an expedi- 
tion north of the Tennessee to break Rosecrans' lines of com- 
munications, Wheeler informed him that few of the horses 
were able to stand the strain of such an expedition. He was, 
however, ordered to do the best he could, and a few days after 
the battle all the best mounts were assembled for the raid. 

AVe reached the Tennessee River on September SOtli, at 
or near Cottonport, about forty miles east of Chattanooga, and 
although our crossing was opposed by some squadrons of the 
Fourth Ohio Cavalry, posted in the timber which lined the 
north bank, under cover of two 6-pounder Parrott guns, we 
succeeded in fording the river, which here was not more than 
two or three feet deep at this dry season of the year. From 
this point, without meeting with any material opposition, we 
made our way rapidly across Walden's Ridge and descending 
into the Sequatchie valley at Anderson's Cross Roads, early 
on the morning of October 2d, encountered the advance guard 
of an infantry escort to an enormous wagon train loaded with 
supplies for the army in Chattanooga. Parts of two regi- 
ments under Colonel John T. Morgan were ordered to charge 
the escort of the train, which they did, but were repulsed, and 
came hack in disorder. I was standing near Colonel A. A. 
Russell who commanded the Fourth Alabama Cavalry, when 
General Wheeler rode up and ordered him to lead his regiment 
in. As soon as our line could be formed, we ro<le forward at 








THI-; INADEQUATE REDOUBT 

AT 

JOHNSONVILLE 



When, most um-xpectedly, the Confederate General Nallmn it. P'orresl appeared on the bank opposite 
Johnsonville, Tennessee, November 4, 1864, and began firing aeross the Tennessee River, a distance of 
aboul four hundred yards, the fortifications of the post were <iuite inadequate. They consisted only of a re- 
I doubl for six gnns on the spur of the hill o\'erlooking the town and depot (seen clearly in the distance alwve}. 
and two advanced batteries and rifle-pits. Three gunboats were in the ri^'er. Their commander, afraid of 
falling into the hands of the enemy, ordered his gunboats set afire and abandoned. The ranking officer 
of the troo|»s ashore followed his example and ordered all transports and barges destroyed in the same way, 
A terrible conflagration wliich consume^] between one and two million dollars' worth of Federal proiK'rty 
ensued. On the 30th of Novcm>»er the few remaining stores not burned or captured by Forrest having 
been removed by nulroad to Nashville, the post was evacuated. 
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full speed, and receiving a volley at close quarters, were suc- 
cessful in riding over and capturing the entire escort within 
a few minutes. We found ourselves in possession of an enor- 
mous wagon train, and such a scene of panic and confusion 
I had never witnessed. Our appearance directly in tlie rear 
of Rosecrans' army, which was not more than twenty miles 
away, was wholly unexpected. As a matter of precaution, the 
Federal general had directed Colonel E. M. McCook with a 
division of cavalry, then near Bridgeport, to move up the 
Sequatchie valley, and be within supporting distance of this 
train, but he failed to be in position at the critical moment. 

^\''hen the fighting with the escort began, the teamsters 
had turned about in the hope of escape in the direction of 
Bridgeport. As we came nearer, they became panic-stricken 
and took to their heels for safety, leaving their uncontrolled 
teams to nm wild. Some of the wagons were overturned, 
blocking the road in places with anywhere from ten to fifty 
teams, some of the mules still standing, some fallen and tangled 
in the harness, and all in inextricable confusion. For six or 
eight miles we followed this line of wagons, with eveiy half- 
mile or so a repetition of this scene. As we proceeded, men 
were detailed to set fire to the wagons and to kill the mules, 
since it was impossible to escape with the livestock. After a 
run of six or seven miles, I ventured to stop for a few minutes 
to help myself to a tempting piece of cheese and some crackers 
which I saw in one of the wagons. Filling my haversack, I was 
on the point of remounting, when General Wheeler rode up 
and ordered me to " get out of that wagon and go on after the 
enemy," which order I obeyed, and had the honor of riding 
side by side with my commander for some distance furtlier 
among the captured wagons. As he turned back, he ordered 
the small squadron that was in advance, to go on until the last 
wagon had been destroyed, which order was fully executed. 

By this time the smoke of the burning train was visible for 
many miles, and soon the explosions of fixed ammunition, with 
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THE EVACUATION OF JOHNSONVILLE AFTER FORREST'S SUCCESSFUL RAID 

When General Forrest swooped down on John.son\'i]le the landings and banks, several acres in extent, were 
piled high wUli freight for Sherman's army. There were several boats and barges yet unloaded for want of 
rooni. Forrest captured U. S. Gunboat 55 and three transports and barges. Owing to a misunderstanding 
of Forrest's orders to a prize-crew, two Union gunboats recaptured the transport rcHK.i, loaded with stores 
which Forrest had transferred from the steamer Mazeppa, captured at Fort Heiman, and also some of For- 
rest's 40-pounder Parrott gims, which his exhausted horses could no longer draw. Colonel R. D. Xlussey 
U. S. A., reports that tlie Thirteenth U. S. Colored Infantry and a section of Meig's battery stood their 
ground well. This was one of Forrest's swift raids which imperiled the stores of the Union armies. 
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which a number of wagons were loaded, sounded along the 
valley road, not unlike the firing of artillerj- in action. Gen- 
eral Rosecrans expressed the opinion that the Confederates 
were hombarditig his depot of supplies at Bridgeport. 

General Rosecrans, in his official report, admitted the loss 
of five hundred wagons, so that there must have been from 
one to two thousand mules destroyed. While the wagons 
were still burning, and before those of us mIio bad gone to the 
extreme limit of the train could return to the main column. 
Colonel JlcCook, in command of the Federal cavalry, arrived 
on the scene and formed his line of battle between us and our 
main column. 

The capture and destruction of this immense train was 
one of the greatest achievements of General Wheeler's cavalry, 
and I was proud of the fact that the Fourth Alabama, unaided, 
did the figliting which took it. Its loss was keenly felt hy the 
Federals, for it added to the precarious situation of the army 
in Chattanooga, and reduced rations to a cracker a day per 
man for several days in succession. General Wheeler reported : 

" The number of wagons was variously estimated from 
eight hundred to fifteen hundred. . . . The quarterniaster in 
charge of the train stated that there were eight hundred six- 
mule wagons, besides a great munt)er nf sutler's wagons. The 
train was guarded by a brigade of cavalry in front and a brig- 
ade of cavalry in rear, and on the flank, where we attacked, 
were stationed two regiments of infantry." General Rosecrans 
in a despatch to General Burnside dated Oetolier 5. ia<i3, 
said, " Your failure to close your troops down to our left has 
cost five hundred wagons loaded with essentials, the post of 
McMinnville, and heaven only knows where the mischief will 
end." From my own observation. I believe that five hundred 
would not be very far from correct. We missed about thirty 
wagons which had turned off' in a narrow and little-used road- 
way, and were already partly toward Waldcn's Ridge, 
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CONFEDERATE PARTISAN RANGERS 

By Charles D. Rhodes 

Captain General Staff, Uniied Staiet Army 

THROUGHOUT the Civil War, there existed many 
bodies of irregular cavalrymen, who, by sudden dashes 
on the rear and flanks of the Union armies, or in a night attack 
on the Federal trains, kept the outposts and train guard con- 
tinually on the alert. As much of the rationing of the Confed- 
erate armies was tlirough captured stores, these irregular bands 
often brought substantial aid to their starving comrades in the 
shape of Federal provision wagons, captured intact. 

These independent partisan bands were far from being 
guerrillas, bushwhackers, or " jayhawkers," as were those of 
the type of Quantrill, who, during his brief career, left a trail 
of fire and blood through the disputed territory of Kansas and 
Missouri. The leaders of the best of these partisans were men 
whose personalities had much to do with their success, and as 
their fame increased with their annoying operations against 
the Union armies, the latter had strict orders to kill or capture 
them at any cost. 

Three of these brilliant, fearless, and daring Southern 
raiders became especially noted and feared, and in the history 
of the Confederate irregular cavalry, the names of Turner 
Ashby, John H. Morgan, and John S. Mosby stand in a class 
by themselves. The first two were killed during the war, but 
Slosby, whose death or capture was probably more desired by 
the Xorth than that of either of the others, survived every 
engagement, fighting stubbornly for the Confederacy, even 
after Lee had surrendered at Appomattox. 

Ashby was a handsome man. a daring soldier, and a 
M 
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superb horseman. At the outbreak of the war, he received a 
commission as captain of a band of picked rangers, working 
in conjunction with the main operations of the Confederate 
armies, but unhampered by specific instructions from a supe- 
rior. He was rapidly promoted. As colonel of a partisan 
band he was a continual menace to the Federal trains, and 
moved with such rapidity as oftentimes to create the impres- 
sion that several bodies of moimted troops were in the field 
instead of but one. Falling upon an isolated column of army 
wagons at dawn, he would strike a Federal camp thirty miles 
away by twilight of the same day. His men were picked by 
tlieir leader with great care, and although there is reason to 
believe that Southern writers surrounded these troopers with a 
halo of romance, there is no disputing that they were brave, 
daring, and self-sacrificing. 

Ashby himself was looked upon by many officers and men 
in the Union armies as a purely mythical character. It was 
said that no such man existed, and that the feats accredited 
to Ashby's rangers were in reaUty the work of several separate 
forces. Much of the mystery surrounding this officer was due 
to his beautiful white horse, strong, swift, and a splendid 
jumper. He and his horse, standing alone on a hill or ridge, 
would draw the Union troops on. When the latter had reacheil 
a point where capture seemed assured, Ashby would slowly 
mount and canter leisurely out of sight. When his pursuers 
reached the spot where he had last been seen, Ashby and his 
white charger would again be observed on the crest of a still 
more distant hill. 

Only once during his spectacular career in the Confederate 
army was Ashby outwitted and captured, but even then he 
made his escape before being taken a mile by his captors — a 
detachment of the First Michigan Cavalry. 

The Confederate leader was surrounded before he was 
aware of the presence of the Union troops, and the latter were 
within fifty rods of him when he saw several of them pushing 
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C0I.0M;I, JOHN SINtiLKTON MOSBY 

It is hard to reconcile Mosby's peaceful profession of a lawyer at Bristol, 
Washington County, Louisiana, before the war with the series of exploits that 
subsequently made him one of the mwst famous of the partisan leaders in the 
war. After serving under General Joseph E. Johnston in the Shenandoah in 
18B1-62. he was appointed by General E. B. Stuart as an independent scout. 
His independent operations were chiefly in Virginia and Marj-land. His 
most brilliant exploit was the eaplure in March, 1863, of Brigadier- General 
Stoughton at Fairfax Courthouse, far inside the Federal lines. He followed 
Lee's army into Pennsylvania in Jime, 1863, and worried the flanks of the 
Federal army as it moved soiitJiward after Gettysburg. In January, 1864, 
he was repulsed in a night attack on Harper's Ferry; in May he harassed the 
rear of Grant's array as it advanced on Fredericksburg; a little later he made 
a long raid into MarT.land, and in August he surprised and cajitured Sheri- 
dan's entire supply-train near Berryvillc. In September he was wounded at 
Falls Church, but the following month he captured two Federal paymasters 
with «168.000. tore up the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks, destroyed 
rolling-stock, and made a prisoner of Brigadier-General Alfred Ouffifi. In 
December, 1864, he was promoted to be a colonel, and at the close of the 
war was paroled by the intercession of no less a person than Grant himself. 
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along a cross-road which afforded the only avenue of escape. 
Nevertheless, Ashby made a dash for freedom. Vaulting into 
the saddle, the daring rider raced to beat the foremost Union 
trooper to the open road. Sergeant Pierson, who was in com- 
mand of the little body of flankers, rode the only horse which 
could equal the speed of Ashby's fleet charger, and he and the 
Southerner reached the road crossing together — Pierson far 
m advance of his comrades. As Pierson neared Ashby, the 
latter fired at him with his revolver, but the Union trooper did 
not attempt to return the fire and Ashby himself replaced his 
weapon in the holster. 

As the two men, magnificently mounted, came together, 
Ashby drew a large knife and raised it to strike. Pierson was 
a bigger and stronger man than Ashby, and reaching over, he 
seized Ashby's wrist with one hand while with the other he 
giasped the partisan leader's long black beard. Then, throw- 
mg himself from his horse, Pierson dragged the Confederate 
officer to the ground, and held him until the remaining Union 
troopers reached the scene of the struggle and disarmed Ashby. 

The white horse had instantly stopped when Ashby was 
pulled from his back, and the captive was allowed to ride him 
back to the Union lines, slightly in advance of his captors, 
Sergeant Pierson at his side. The detachment had gone but 
a short distance when the mysterious white horse wheeled sud- 
denly to one side, bounded over the high plantation fence which 
lined the roadside, and dashed away across the fields. Before 
the Union troops could recover from their surprise, Ashby was 
again free, and it was not long before he was once more 
reported by the Federal scouts as standing on a distant hill, 
engaged in caressing his faithful horse. 

Only a few weeks later, this famous horse, which had 
become so familiar to the Union troops, was shot and killed by 
a sharpshooter belonging to the Fifth Michigan, who was 
attempting to bring down Ashby. Not long after, while lead- 
ing his men in a cavalry skirmish, at Harrisonburg, during 
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GUARDING THE 

H York horwmen 



APITAL— CAMP OF THE THIRTEENTH NEW VORK CAVALRY 



TliP Tliirti'cnth \ew York horsemen were coojilunlly hplrf in the vifiaily nf Waaliinglon rndravoring lo (.-ross swords with the I'lusivc 
Mogby, wbtn hr rame too near, nnd scouting in the Virfpaiu hills. This shows their i?amp at Proopect Hill at the eliise of the war. 
During most of their 3er\-!ce they were otiaelied lo the Twenly-second Army Corps. The Admin istrutiou policy of always keeping a 
large army between the Confedemtes and Washington resulted in the turning of the National Capital into a vast militaiy camp. Proa- 
pcct Hill becHine the chief eeiiter of euvalry eairjis during the latter part of the war. 




" Stonewall " Jackson's famous Valley campaign, Ashby met 
his own death, on June (i, ]86:i. As he fell, his last words to 
his troopers were: "Charge men! For tiod's sake, charge!" 

Next to the gallant Ashby there was no partisan leader 
whose death created a greater loss to the South than John 
Hunt Morgan. He was a slightly older man than Ashby and 
had seen service in the jSIexicaii War. When the call to arms 
sounded, he was one of the first to organize a company of cav- 
alry and pledge his support to the Southern cause. He was 
fearless and tireless, a hard rider, and a man of no mean abiHt\ 
as a tactician and strategist. Morgan's men were picked foi 
tlieir daring and their horsemanship, and until the day of his 
death, he was a thorn in the flesh of the Union conmianders. 

Starting before daybreak, Morgan and his troopers would 
rush along through the day, scarcely halting to rest their wear\ 
and jaded horses. When, worn to the very hmit of endvn-antL 
the exhausted animals refused to go farther, the cavalryuK n 
would quickly tear off saddle and bridle, and leaving the hoisc 
to live or die, would hurry along to the nearest farm or i)l;iii 
tation and secure a fresh mount. 

At night, far from their starting-point, the dust -coven. ( I 
troopers threw themselves, yelling and cheering, on the T.'^nidn 
outposts, riding them down and creating consternation in tli^ 
camp or bivouac. Then, with prisoners or perhaps captured 
wagon trains, the rangers rode, ghostlike, back througii tlic 
night, while calls for reenforcements were being passed througii 
the Federal lines. By dawn, Morgan and his weary horsemen 
would have safely regained their own lines, while oftentimes the 
Union tro()ps were still waiting an attack at the spot where the 
unexpected night raid had been made. Morgan's famous raid 
through the State of Ohio exerted a moral and political influ- 
ence which was felt throughout the entire North. 

On their raids, IMorgan's men were usually accompanied 
l)y an expert telegraph operator. They would charge an isn- 
lated telegraph office on the railroad communications of tlic 
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GFAKRAL JOHN H. MORGAN. C.S.A. 



Morgan waa a partisan leader who differed in method from Mosby. His com- 
mand remained on a permanent boiiH. In llie aumnier uF 1S63 Bmgg derided, un 
account of his expoai-d eonditian and the cundition of tiig army, weakened by de- 
tachments sent to the defense of Vickaburg. to full bnek from TulUhoma t<) 
Chattanooga. To cover tlie retreat he ordered Morgan to ride into Kentucky 
with a picked force, breaking up the milroad. attacking RosnTana' delachments. 
and threatening Louisville. Morgan left Burkea>'ille July !d. with i.OiO men und 
four guns. Ten thousand soldierH were watching the Cumbcrlotid hut Morgan, 
exceeding his instructions, effected a umaslng and rode northward. .Uter a 
disastrous encounter with the Twenty-fifth Michigan at a bridge over the Gn-en 
River, he drew off and marched to Biandrnburg, capturiog Li'hanim on the way. 
Ry this time Indiana anil Ohio were alive with the aroused militia, and Morgan 
ded eastward, burned hridges aud impresacd horaea. marched by night unmolested 
through the Bubutbs of C'incinnati. and waa finally forced to aurrender near New 
Liflbon, Ohio, on July S6th. He escaped from the State Penitentiary at 
Columbus, Ohio, by timacling on November 87, 1803, and took the field again. 
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Union army, and, capturing the operator, would place their 
own man at the telegraph key. In this way they gained much 
valuable and entirely authentic information, which, as soon as 
known, was rushed away to the headquarters of the army. 

At other times, Morgan's operator would " cut in " on 
the Federal telegraph lines at some distant point, and seated 
on the ground by his instrument, would read the Union mes- 
sages for many hours at a time. This service to the Confed- 
erate leaders was of inestimable value, and created a feeling 
among the Union signal-men that even cipher messages were 
not entirelj' safe from Morgan's men. 

As Morgan was promoted from grade to grade, and the 
size of his command increased accordingly, he became more 
and more of an annoyance and even a terror to the North. His 
troopers were no longer mere rangers, but developed into more 
or less trained cavalry. Yet even then, his command showed 
a partiality for sudden and highly successful attacks upon 
Union outposts and wagon trains. The death of Morgan 
occurred near Greeneville, Tennessee, on September 4, 1864, 
when, being surrounded, he was shot down in a dash for life. 

Colonel John S. Mosby, with his raiding detachments of 
varying size, was probably the best known and the most anx- 
iously sought by the Union forces of any of the partisan lead- 
ers. Mosby's absolute fearlessness, his ingenious methods of 
operating, as well as his innate love of danger and excitement, 
all combined to make his sudden descents upon the Federal 
lines of communication spectacular in the extreme. 

His almost uniform success and the spirit of romance 
which surrounded his exploits, drew thousands of recruits to 
his leadership, and had he desired, he could have commanded 
a hundred men for every one who usually accompanied him 
on his forays. But he continued throughout the war using 
small detachments of from twenty to eighty men, and much of 
his success was probably due to this fact, which permitted sud- 
den appearances and disappearances. From beginning to end 
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BBJGADIER-GENERAL TIRNER ASHBY, C. S. A. 



Such a irill-o''the'Wi9p was TurDer Ashby, the aud&ciDus Confederate cavaliymaa. that he 
wa« looked upon by manj- officers and men in the L'nion armies as a purely mythological 
character. It was widely declared that no such mnn CKiated. and that the feats accredited 
to Ashby's rangera were in reality the work of many different partisan bands. His hubit oF 
striking at different and widely di\'ergent points in rapid succession went for toward sub- 
stantiating this rumor. He would fall upon an isolated wagon-train at dawn, and by 
tnilight of the same day would strike a Federal camp thirty miles or more away. But 
Ashby was a real character, a daring soldier, a superb horseman, and the right-hand man of 
"Stunewall" Jdcksoti. Carelesa of the additional danger, he customarily rode a beautiful 
while horse. After he was captured by the First Michigan cavalry, it was due to the 
courage and splendid jumping ability of this animal that he was able to make good his 
escape. Ashby met his death in a " Valley " cavaby skirmish at Harrisonburg on June 
6. 1962, crying to his troopers in his last words: "Cbnrge, men! For God's sake, chargel" 
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of the war, Mosby's raiders were a constant menace to the 
Union troops, and the most constant vigilance was necessary 
to meet successfully his skilfully planned stratagems. 

On March 8, 1863, Mosby perfonned one of the most dar- 
ing and effective feats of his career. In this case, as well as 
in others, it was the supreme boldness of the act which alone 
ina<le it i)ossible. Even with their knowledge of Mosby's 
methods, the Union officers could hardly conceive of such an 
apparently rash and unheard-of exploit being successful. 

AVith a small band of carefully picked men, Mosby rode 
safely through the Union picket-lines, where the sentries be- 
lieved the party to be Federal scouts returning from a raid. 
Upon reaching the vicinity of Fairfax Court House, Mosby 
entered the house used as headquarters by General Kdwin H. 
Stoughton, woke the general, and demanded his surrender. 
Believing that the town had surrendered, the Union leader 
made no resistance. Meanwhile, each trooper in Mosby's httle 
conmiand had quietly secured several prisoners. Stoughton 
was forced to mount a horse, and with their prisoners Mosby 
and his cavalcade galloped safely back to their lines. 

It was with similar strokes, original in conception and 
daring in execution, that RIosby kept thousands of Federal 
cavalry and infantry away from much-needed service at the 
front. After he became well established as a partisan ranger, 
his men were never organized as a tactical fighting body, and 
never had, as with other troops, an established camp. Through 
bis trusty lieutenants, the call would be sent out for a desig- 
nated number of men " for Mosby." This was the most defi- 
nite information as to their mission that these volunteers ever 
receive<l. In fact, they always moved out with sealed orders, 
but at the appointed time and place the rangers would assemble 
without fail. That Mosby wanted them was sufficient. 

Slany of these men were members of regular cavalry regi- 
ments home on furlough, others were farmers who had been 
duly enlisted in the rangers, and were always subject to call. 






I'UOTECTIO.N AGAINST THE " JAVHAWKKUS" OF LOUISIANA 



I The lookout tower in the midst of this Federal cavalry camp in the northwest part of Baton Rouge, Ivouisiana, 
[s is a compliment to the " jayhawkers" — soldiers not affiliated with any command — and nondescript guerilla 
f bands which infested this region along the banks of the Mississippi. Here the land is so level that lookout 
r towers were built wherever a command stopped for more than a few hours. The soldiers foimd it safer also 
I to clear away the brush and obstructing trees for several hundred yards on all sides of their camps, in order 
t to prevent the roving Confederate sharpshooters from creeping iip and picking off a sentry, or having a shot 
I at an officer. The guerilla bands along the Mississippi even had some piei'cs of ordnance, and used to 
f amuse themselves by dmpping shells on the Union "tin-clad" gunboats from lofty and distant bhiffs. 
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vtill tAlktn were troopers whose mounts were worn out, and 
witfm: pr'mtnpai object was to secure Nortbem horses. The 
f ,'riio» cai'alri' always daimed that among Mosbv's men were 
a riiiriitxrr who [>erf(»iiied acts for which they were given short 
Hlirift when caught. Of course, the nature of the service per- 
formed by tbewe rangers was subversive of discipline, and it 
ix «)ijite jHtHHihle that many deeds were committed which the 
Icuder biiiisclf had absolutely nothing to do with and would 
not liavc Manetioiied. But this is true with all warfare. 

MoHby'H exjieditions often led him far within the Union 
lincN, anil tlie ciinmiand was often nearly surrounded. On such 
oc'cttnions Mosby would give the word and the detachment 
would suddenly disintegrate, each trooper making his way back 
to IiIh own linex through forests and over mountains as best he 
conUl. I'Vetjuttitly his men were captured. But Mosby 
Hccnifd to hear a charmed life, and in spite of rewards for his 
(>ii]»tiire and all manner of plans to entrap him, he continued 
his operations as a valuable ally to the main Confederate army. 

Of course much of his success was due to the fact that he 
WHS ever operatiriK in a friendly country. He could always 
Ir' assured of authentic information, and wherever he went was 
wrtiiin of foini, fresh horses, and means of concealment. 

Ill IH(t+, Mosby was shot during one of his forays, and 
WHS left, Hppnrently <lying. by the Union troops, who failed 
to rtH'ogtiize liini, in the house where he had been surprised. 
Learning s(«)n after that the wounded Confederate was the 
rnmous leader of Mosby 's rangers, the troops hastily returned 
to enptuiv him or secure his dead body. But in the meantime. 
Mivsby's men had spirited him away, and within a short time 
Ik* and bis men were again raiding Feileral trains and out|>osts. 

Until tin' very end of the war lie kept up his indefatigable 
Inmler warfar*\ and it was not until after the surrender at 
Ap(H>niHtti>\. that Mosby gathered his men about him for the 
last tiuH'. ami telling them that tlie war was over, pronounced 
his i»(nmai)d tlisl>amlitl for all time. 
1 1*.] 
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WHY FEDFRVI, 
CAVALRY HISTORY 

BF.C.AX I.\TE 



^ fh*^ fntir I'rH<*nil tnHii«T» hnidiiiK their horsps, Hide by side with an equal number of infantry, are typical 
t4 IW »nnill ili'tiiiiiiiii'iilii Ihiil fphl lip llic cavalry into units of little value during the first two years of 
ffv onf. '11)^ CHViilry aUo fiiriiiNhcil guides, orderlies, and grooms for staff officers. The authorities 
I it "tp Mt iiiiiiiil<'ly iimiiiiK ciirpji, diviHion. and brigade commanders as completely to subvert its 
M^ •«!»■•. h WM BiiM(("''»l I" Hceompany the stow-mo\-ing wagon-trains, which couid have been equally 
••• #MiHM Ity «n infantry dHiiil. luid was prncticnlly never used as a coherent whole. "Delachments 





CAVALRY WITH INFANTRY 

ON 

PROVOST-GUARD DUTY 



from its strength were constantly increased, and it was hampered by instructions which crippled it for all 
useful purposes." This photograph was taken in February, 1865, after the cavalry had pro\'ed itself. The 
companies attached at that time to the provost-guard were Coni|)any K of the First Indiana Cavalry, Com- 
panies C and D of the First Mas.sachusetts Cavalry, and the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry. The officer 
is inspecting the arms of the Zouaves at the right, and the troopers with their while gauntlets are much 
more spick and span than if they were assigned to the long rides and open air life of active campaigning. 




CAVALRY GUARDING THE ORANGE & ALEXANDRIA RAILROAD. 1864 



Here it Is apparent nliy the Northern itirnrrals fauud it DL-eessar)' tu detach Urge purliun.s of their armies Aioag Iheir linefl 
tion, lo guard against the impending raids of the f "onfeiitTati eavulry. The dealruction of the hridge in this photograph, part uf Grant's 
line o( commuoication in the Wilderness campaign, would have delayed hia movements for days and have compel led him lo detaeh 
aslnmgbody to recapture the railroad, and another to rebuild the bridge. Hence this strong force detailed aa a guard. Cavalry boots 




HKADV 10 MJREHTALL A tONKEDERATE RAID 



and wbpn ure visible in Ihe photograph, n-ith llii- ri'volvcT. clislinctive of that branch <it Ihc service. TTie photogrupher cvitlenlly piiscil 
biimrn. Ndtc the hands thrust into the hre«ala tif Iheir juckets, or clasped in front of them, the folded urms, snd the jaunty attitudes. 
The two boys at the h-tt of the pictiut- aeem hurdly old enouith to be tchI soldiers. The UdkIc of underbrush along the banks suggest 
the QittJies o( [he Wilderness »liere Grant naa baffled in his overland campuign. 
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OUTPOSTS, SCOUTS AND COURIERS 

By Chaeles D. Rhodes 

Captain, General Stuff, United Stntr.i Armi/ 

AX army on the march is i)rotecte(i fi-om surprise and an- 
noyance by advance, rear, and flank guards, or by inde- 
pendent cavalry scouting far to the front nntil contact with the 
enemy is estabhshed. When it halts, its security is maintained 
through outposts, instructed to observe the front and flanks 
while it sleeps, and to act as a barrier to the entrance of patrols 
and spies, or to resist strenuously any sudden and unexpected 
advance of a hostile force. 

Outpost duty, therefore, is most important, not alone as 
a protective measure, but because deductions from many cam- 
j)aigns have shown that troops which suffer continuously from 
many night alarms either lose nerve or become indifferent, so 
that, in either case, discipline and efficiency suffer. 

In the Fe<leral armies, outpost or picket duty in the pres- 
ence of their enterprising adversaries was ever fatiguing, nerve- 
racking, and dangerous. Organizations went on picket for 
twenty-four continuous hours, and, in the cavalry, horses at the 
advanced posts remained .saddled and bridled for hours at a 
time, ready for instant use. Except by the supports and re- 
serves, the lighting of tires and cooking of food. M-hen in close 
contact with the Confederates, were forbidden, but many a 
strip of bacon and occasionally a stolen chicken were fried sui'- 
reptitiously in a safe hiding-plaee. Although a farmhouse was 
oftentimes available, horses and troopers were usually without 
shelter, and this, in rainy or freezing weather, made outpost 
duty an uncomfortable, if not a thrilling, experience. 

The nervous period for the ^'edette was between midnight 
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CAVALRY AT SUDLEY'S FORD 
BULL RUN 



Not untn the time this photograph was taken- — March, 1863— did the Union cavalrymen re^-isit this little 
ford after the disastrous rout of the inchoate Federal army the July previous. The following March, the 
Confederate commander .Johnston left his works at Centerville for the Perunsula, having learned that 
McClellan's move on Richmond would take that direction. This group of caialrj-men is advancing across 
the stream near the ford where they had so gallantly protected the Federal flight only a few months before. 
At the time this waa taken, the Federal Government had already changed its first absurd decision to limit 
its cavalry to six regiments of regulars, and from the various Slates were pouring in the regiments that 
finally enabled the Union cavalry to outnumber and outwear the exhausted Southern horse in 1864 and 1865, 




and daybreak, when all was still and dark and mysterious. 
For the inexperienced soldier, with eyes and ears at extraor- 
dinary tension, the grunting of a predatory hog or the brows- 
ing of a calf was quite suiticient to create alarm. 

Again, when the excitement had subsided, and eyes had 
grown drowsy from lack of sleep, steps among the trees would 
bring the sharp challenge and colloquy : 

" Halt! Who comes there? " 

" A friend." 

" Advance, friend, with the countersign." 

Sometimes the " friend " was an officer, makuig his rounds 
of inspection ; sometimes a countrj-man who had never heard of 
the countersign. Occasionally the answer to the countersign 
was a rush of feet, a blow, and the driving-in of the outpost 
by a force of the foe, or by guerrillas. 

The tendency of the raw recruit was to see a gray uniform 
behind every stump, tree, or bush, and in the early jjeriod of 
the Civil War, the rifle-tiring by opposing pickets, especially 
at night, was constant and uninterrupted. Many a time, too, 
the lone sentinel or vedette was shot down in cold blood. 

A member of one of the first organized companies of 
Union sharpshooters tells a story of creeping with his comrades, 
in the early morning hours, upon a Confederate outpost. The 
break of a lovely day was just showing red in the eastern sky. 
The range to the hostile picket was considerable, but the rifles 
of the sharpshooters were equipped with telescopic sights. 

Through the glass, a tall, .soldierly-looking cavalry officer 
in Confederate gray could be seen through the morning mist, 
sitting motionless on his black charger, admiring the dawn. 
The rifles were leveled; the telescopic sights were adjusted on 
the poor fellow's chest; tiie triggers were pulled in unison, and 
although too distant to hear a sound from tlie outpost, the cav- 
alryman was seen to fall dead from his horse. To the narrator, 
an inexperienced New Kngland lad, such deeds were wanton 
murder, and he made haste to transfer to a cavalry command, 
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GUARDING A PONTOON-BIIIDGE 



lltcae cavalrymen posted at the alratcgic point known aa Vanina Landing, across the James River, in 1804, 
an engagml in no unimportant task. The Fedemls were by no mean* sure that Lee's veterans wimid not 
again make a daring move northward. However, by tbis lime (186*) the true value of the Federal cavalry 
had been appreciated by the authorities; il was being uaed in masft on important raids, and had been given a 
chunee to show its pri)Wess in ballte. But nol until after Hooker reorganiwd the Anny of the Potomai.- in 
I8S3 was thE policy definitely abandoned of splitting up the CRvalr>' Into atuull detiichments fur minor duties, 
and of regarding it merely as an adjunet of the infantry. 
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not equipped with telescopic sights and hair-trigger rifles. 
But as the war progressed, this constant firing by sentinels 
and vedettes disappeared, and opposing pickets began to com- 
prehend that this was not war. To the guerrillas, who killed 
to rob and loot, it was, of course, a different matter. 

The time came when the " Yankee " troopers exchanged 
newspapers, bacon, or hardtack with the " Johnny Rebs," for 
tobacco or its equivalent, or they banteringly invited each other 
to come out and meet lialf-way between the lines of outposts. 

It was two years before the true role of cavalry was un- 
derstood by the Federal commanders. During that early 
period, the constant use of the mounted branch as outposts for 
infantry divisions and army corps, was largely responsible for 
cavalry inefficiency, and for the tremendous breaking-down of 
horse-flesh. Indeed, it was not until 1864 that Sheridan im- 
pressed upon Meade the wastefulness of thus rendering thou- 
sands of cavalry mounts unserviceable through unnecessarj' 
I)icket duty, which could be as well performed by infantry. 

But many opportunities for brave and gallant deeds oc- 
curred on outpost duty, albeit many such were performed in 
obscurity, and were thus never lauded to the world as heroic. 

One such deed, which fortunately did not escape recogni- 
tion, was that of Sergeant Martin Hagan, of the Second 
United States Cavalry. When the city of Fredericksburg was 
evacuated by the Union army on December 18, 1862, Sergeant 
Hagan was left behind in charge of an outpost detachment of 
seven troopers, with orders to remain until relieved. 

For some reason or other, Hagan was not relieved, and re- 
mained at his post with his pitiably small force until the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia began entering the town. 
Then Hagan and his troopers succeeded in delaying the ad- 
vanced troops by skirmishing. Subsequently learning that 
the bridges over the Rappahannock behind him had been re- 
moved, and that his outpost was the only Union force in Fred- 
ericksburg, he retired, stubbornly disputing every foot of his 
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A FEDERAL CAVALRY "DETAIL" GUARDING A WAGOS-TRAIN. 1802 



le troopers bending over their saddles in tbe cold uutumn winii, as the wngon-trsin jolts along the Rappahaon.K^k bank, are one 
of the innny "details" which disaipateil the strength and impaired tbe efficiency of the cavalry as a distinct arm of the service during the 
first two years of the war. They carried revolvers, as well as their aabcra and carbines, for tliey had to be ready tor sudden attack, an 
ambush, o night rush, or the dash of tlic snift Soiithem nudcrs alio helped provision the Confederate armies from Northern wagon-trains. 
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way with a brigade of Confederate cavaln', until the banks of 
the Rappahannock were reached. Here, seeing his men and 
their horses well over the river, he plunged in himself under 
a shower of balls, and swam across without the loss of a man, 
horse, or article of equipment. For this gallant act of " valor 
and fidelity," this eavalrj- "sergeant was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

SCOXTITNO 

At the beginning of the Ci^l War, what is now known 
as military' information or intelligence was not appreciated as 
it was later. The organization of the scout sen-ice was not 
perfected ; accurate military maps of the theater of operations 
were almost wholly lacking, and many commanders accepted 
the page of battle with no very comprehensive idea cf the foe's 
numbers position, and morale, and with no accurate concep- 
tion of the topography of the battlefield. 

Vs the military organization of the Union armies was 
perfected however, and the newly made officers learned their 
lesson m the stem school of experience, the importance of scout- 
mg Iwcame apparent, and this use of cavalrj' developed into a 
necessary preliminary to every serious encounter. 

Perhaps no branch of the military operations of the Civil 
W ar gave such opportunities for individual intelligence, initia- 
tne ner\e, daring, resourcefulness, tact, and physical endur- 
ance as the constant scouting by the cavalry of the opposing 
armies between the great battles of the war. It required 
l)old ruhng combined with caution, keen eyesight and ready 
wit undaunted courage — not recklessness — an appreciation 
( f locality amounting to a. sixth sense, and above all other 
things a mind able to difl'erentiate between useful and useless 
information. 

The increased importance given to scouting, as the cavalrj' 
of the Pederal armies gained in experience and efficiencj', by ' 
no means did away with the use of paid civilian spies. But the 
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WATCmNG AT RAPPAHANNOCK SiATlON 

A FEDERAL CAVALRY PICKET IN '82 

IN DANGER AT THE TIME 

XfflS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 



This picture of August, ISfli. shows one of the small cavalry details posleii to guard the rnilroad 
at Rappahannock Station. The Confederate cavalry, operating in force, could overcome these dctaiU 
as raaily aa they could drive away an equal numbcT of infantry, and nnleas it was on ai^eount of thdr 
Hiipcrior facilities for Sight, there was little uae in using the mounted branch of the service instead of 
the infantrj-. On the other hand the fnion cavalry was bo constantly crippled by having its strength 
dissipated in such dirtails that it was unable to pursue the Confederate raiders. Before this scene. 
the summrT and fall of ISfiS, Pope and I,ee had been mani'uvcring for position along each side of the 
Ruppahannnck River. Pope had established a Ifte-iir-pont at this railroad station, and on August i!d 
LoriKstrect feinted strongly against it In order to divert Pope's attention from Jackson's efforts to turn 
Ills riRhl flank. Lonirstrcet and Sluart burned the railroad bridge, and drove the Folerals from the 
tttr-di'-ponl. after a eunlest of several hours' duration. 
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information furnished by soldier scouts served as a check upon 
u nt n I st worthy civil ians^soinetimes employed as spies by lioth 
siiies — and enabled the Union commanders to substan- 
tiate viduable information secured from prisoners, newspapers, 
and former slaves. As in a great many other things, the Con- 
federate cavalry excelled in the use of trained officers as scouts — 
officers' patrols, as they are called nowadays — men whose opin- 
ion of what tliey observed was worth something to their com- 
manders: while the Federal leaders M"ere very slow to appre- 
ciate tliat false or faulty military information, in that it is 
misleading, is worse than no information at all. 

In many eases loyal inhabitants of the border States were 
utilized as scouts, men who knew each trail and by-path, and 
who were more or less familiar with Confederate sentiment in 
tiieir o«n and adjoining counties. These men were placed in 
u most uncomfortable position, suspected by their friends and 
neighbors at home, and looked upon with suspicion by their mil- 
itary employers. Their service to their coimtry was oftentimes 
heroic, and they frequently laid down their lives in her cause. 

(ieneral Sheridan was one of the first of the Union com- 
manders who ai)preciated, at its true value, the importance of 
the information service — a part of headquarters which should 
be systematically organized and discijjlineil, and whose reports 
as to topograjihy and the location of the foe couhi l>e absolutely 
relied uptm. Indeed, this was one of the secrets of Sheridan's 
almost uniform success. He was always well informed as to 
his ojiponent's movements, strength, and probable intentions. 

jVfter Sheridan's engagements in the Shenandoah valley 
at Clifton and llerryvillc, he decided to dispense almost en- 
tirely with the use of civilians and alleged Confederate de- 
serters, and to depend entirely on Union scouts. For this pur- 
l)osc he organized a scout battalion recruited entirely from sol- 
diers who volunteered for this dangerous duty. These triwipers 
were disguised in tlie Confederate uniform when necessary, and 
were paid from secret -service funds. 

1 104) 





C.WALRY TO K'FEP THE PEArE-THI-: -ONEnrV COMPANY 



I Cavaio'iien pliiyiiiK cards, washing. smokiriR pipes, whittling sticks, indolently leaning a^-'ainst a tree, do 
I not fulfill the usual conception of that dashing arm of the servHce. These are the Oneida Cavalry, used as 
I provost-guards and orderlies throughout Ihe war. Not a man of them wa.s killed in l>attle. and the company 
L lost only ten by disea.se. This docs not mean that they did not do their full share of the work, but merely 
I that they exemplified the indifference or ignorance on the part of many military powers as to Ihe proper 
r role of the cavalry. The "Oneidas" were attached to Stoneman's cavalry command with the Army of the 
I Potomac from the time of their organization in SeptemWr. 1861, to April, 1863. They did pHtrol duty 
I and took care of the pri.soner.s during .several months in the latter year. Thereafter Hiey acted as head- 
[ quarters escort until they were mustered out, June 13, 1865, and honorably dischargwl from tlie service. 
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This assumption of the Confederate uniform, giving these 
soldiers the character of spies, caused Sheridan's scouts to be 
more or less disliked by the Cavalry Corps, and it has been 
stated on good authority that they were frequently fired upon 
deliberately by their own side, under the pretense of being taken 
for the foe. These scouts literally took their lives in their hands, 
and it required all their ready wit to escape being killed or cap- 
tured by either the one side or the other. But the independence 
of the service, its constant risk, as well as patriotic impulses in 
the case of many, fascinated and api>ealed to a certain class of 
men, and they kept Sheridan well informed at all times. 

The siKrcially selected scouts of the Federal armies usually 
were mounted on the best available horses, and were furnished 
fresh remounts whenever occasion required^or they helped 
themselves to what the country afforded. The best scouting 
was done by cavalry troopers working in pairs, on the prin- 
ciple that two pairs of eyes are better than one pair. So in 
case of surprise, at least one scout might escape. 

Sheridan's scouts were usually excellent pistol shots, and 
were encouraged to carry several revolvers in their I)elts or sad- 
dle holsters. They carried no sabers lest the rattle of scabbards 
or the gleam of bright metal attract the attention of the 
Southern scouts and betray their presence. The most experi- 
enced scouts traveled light. Many times they were forced to 
ride for their lives, and an extra pound or two made a difference 
in the weight-carrying speed of their horses. They usually 
left tlieir grain and clothing in the headquarters' wagons, and 
managed to live off the country. 

.Slieridan's disguised scouts became expert in picking up 
the stragglers of the opposing army and in questioning them, 
and even went to the extent of riding around the Confederate 
columns and wagon trains. If detected, their fleet horses 
usually put considerable distance between them and tlieir pur- 
suers but the\ were e^er read\ to shotit and instances ha\e 
been recorded of one of their number holding off tour men 
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]tril,l)IM; A CAVA[,U'^ CA-MI' 

Waving sabers in battle, as the ca\'alryinan soon learned, consumed but a smalt part of \m time as 
compared with handling pickaxes and felling trees. In this photograph the cavalry detail at the head- 
quarters of General Adelljert j\mes is breaking ground to build a camp. The men have just arrived, and 
the horses are still saddled. A barrel is supplying draft for a temporary fireplace, and e\en the dog 
is alert and excited. The faces gazing out of the photograph below are of men who more than once have 
looked death in the face and have earned their comparative rest. A pleasant change from active service 
is this camp of Companies C and D of the First Massachusetts Cavalry. They had served at Anlietaui, at 
Kelly's Ford, at Brandy Station, at Gettysburg, in tlie Wilderness, nt Spotsylvania, and in a host of 
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COUKIEES 

The risk taken by the despatch bearers of both armies, 
when occasion demanded, is well illustrated in the ston,' of the 
fate of private WiHiam Spicer, of tlie Tentli Slissouri Cavalry, 
who imdertook to carry an order through the Confederate lines 
while Sherman was conducting his campaign in Mississippi. 
The cavalry' of (ieneral Smith, numbering nearly seven thou- 
sand n:en, had been detached from the remainder of the army 
and sent away along the Mobile ami Ohio Railroad, with orders 
to join the army near Jleridian, on February 10, 1864. 

Meanwhile, the main body had marched to Jlleridian, and 
there Sherman waited for Smith until the 18th, without receiv- 
ing any tidings of the missing troopers. Then the remainder 
of the Federal cavalry, under Winslow, was ordered to scout 
twenty miles toward the direction from which Smith was ex- 
pecteri. and to convey new orders to him. Winslow 's forces 
reached their objective point at l^auderdale Springs, and still 
no news had been heard of Smith. 

Scouts that traveled far into the surrounding country ob- 
tained no further news. As Winslow's orders allowed him to 
go no farther, he abandoned the search, but it was necessary 
that Smitli receive Sherman's orders, and a volunteer was called 
for to carry the despatch through a coimtrj' occupied by For- 
rest's cavalry, and other portions of Polk's army. The mes- 
senger would l>e forced to locate Smith in whatever manner he 
could, and then to reach him as quickly as possible. 

From many volunteers. Private Spicer was finally chosen. 
He was an Arkansas man, and as many Confederate troops 
had been eidisted there, he was less likely to be suspected than 
a man from any of the Xorthem States. Spicer considered 
all the features of the case, and his final decision was to risk 
detection in the gray uniform of a Confederate. The Federals 
were supplied with uniforms taken from prisoners and cap- 
tured wagons, which were kept for use in such an emergency 
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KEEPING FODDER DRV 

Fodder ami e{|uipiiieiil wert' 
scarcer in the field than men. 
Whether the trooper slept in tlie 
op«n or not. he took advantage of 
any and every facility to keep the 
fodder dry and protect his horses. 
This photograph shows a half- 
ruined and deserted house utilized 
for these two purposes. The 
saddles were laid Iwneath the 
shelter; those covered with raw- 
hide instead of leather soon split 
if wet, and when cracked were 
far from comfortable. This, like 
.the scene below, was taken near 
City Point in 1864. 





.\ HOME HECOMEl^ A CAV.AXRY ST.4BLE 



QUARTERS FOR HORSES 



The trooper's first regard was for 
the comfort of his horse, not only 
in the matter of feeding and 
watering, but also in respect to 
providing him with comfortable 
tiuarters. Along the crest of 
the hill stretches a row of 
.stalls improvised with jxiles, to 
afford each horse room enough to 
lie down and not be walked on or 
kicked by his neighlwi^roora 
was essential for the hard-worked 
horses. The haze in the distance 
indicates the Virginia summer of 
llS(i4 — a trying one for members 
of the muimted service. 
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as this, and Spicer was provided with one that fitted him well. 
It was the evening of February 28d, when he rode northward, 
on his search for the missing cavalry. 

With the tact of a scout well drilled in his work, he fol- 
lowed each little clue on his northward ride, until he had learned 
where Smith could be found. On the morning following bis 
exit from his camp, he met several bodies of Confederates, who 
passed' him with little notice. 

Then another band was met. Spicer saluted; the salute 
was returned, and the Confederates were passing him, as the 
others had. But suddenly one of the party stopped and looked 
closely at the lone rider. The Confederates halted and Spicer 
was or(lere<i to dismount. The man who had called the com- 
mander's attention to the courier stepped before Spicer. The 
courier recognized him as a neighbor in Arkansas. 

AVith all the ingenuity at his command the courier fought 
to allay the suspicions of the Confederates, but slowly and 
surely the case against him was built up. Then a drumhead 
court martial was held in the middle of the road. The verdict 
was soon reached, and Spicer was hanged to a near-by tree. 

One of the swiftest and most daring courier trips of the 
war was made, immediately after the second battle of Bull 
Rim, by Colonel Lafayette C. Baker, a sjiecial agent of the 
War Department, acting as courier for Secretary Stanton. 
He was sent from Washington with a message to General 
Banks, whose troops were at Bristoe Station, and as was then 
believed, cut off from Pope's main army. Riding all night 
making his way cautiously along. Baker passed through the 
entire Confederate army, and at daylight had reached Banks 

Waiting only for a response to the message the despatch 
bearer remounted his horse and started the return trip to 
Washington in broad daylight. For a time be eluded the Con 
federates, but finally, as he attempted to pass between cer 
tain lines, he was seen, and a party of cavalr\men started m 
pursuit of him. In spite of the distance traveled Ins horse 
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CAVALRY SCOUTS NEAR GETTYSBURG— 1863 



Nothing could illustrate better than this vivid photograph of scouts at White's house, near Gettysburg, a 
typical episode in the life of a cavalry scout. The young soldier and his companions are evidently stopping 
for directions, or for a drink of water or milk. The Pennsylvania farmers were hospitable. The man of 
the family has come to the front gate. His empty right sleeve seems to betoken an old soldier, greeting 
old friends, and asking tor news from the front. The lady ui her hoop-sldrt remains on the porch with 
her little boy. His chubby legs are \'isible beneath his frock, and he seems to be hanging back in some 
awe of the troopers who are but boys themselves. The lady's liair is drawn down around her face after the 
fashion of the day, and the whole picture is redolent of the stirring times of '63. 
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raced away at a speed that soon left a number of the cavahy- 
nien in the rear. Finally, the number of pursuers dwindled 
to three, and the courier, crossing the brow of a small liill, 
turned his horse into the woods bordering the turnpike. 

The ruse was successful, and the three Confejjferate ca\ 
alrynien dashed on down the hill. A short distMice farthei 
along one of the horsemen abandoned the chase and'started to 
return. As he came abreast of Stanton's courier, a movement 
of Baker's horse attracted the Confederate's attention and he 
stopped. The cavalryman saw the courier and started to co\er 
hini with liis rifle, but Baker was prepared. The Fedeial s 
revolver cracked, and the Southerner fell from his saddle 

The other Confederates had given up the chase and «tie 
returning when they heard the siiot. They rushed back in 
tmie to see Baker's steed galloping across an open field to 
I each the road in front of them, and dashed to intercept him. 
The Federal was the first to reach the road, and again tlie pur- 
suit commenced. Baker turned into the fields, and with the 
pursuers close behind him started a last race for Bull Run. 

The despatch bearer's horse was panting and exhausted, 
but, with the grit of a blooded racer it struggled on. holding the 
pursuers almost at the same distance. With a final dash Baker 
reached the bank, leaped into the stream and started for the 
opposite shore. The creek was little more than twelve yards 
wide at that point and the horse soon reached the other side, 
but there a steep bank several feet high confronted it, and it 
could not climb out. W\th revolver ready the courier waited, 
prepared to offer his last resi-stance, when a shot rang out. It 
was the pickets of the Federal army firing on the Confed- 
erates, who abandoned their pursuit at the first shot. The 
messenger made his way into Centreville, and mounting an- 
other Iiorse dashed on toward Washington. 

It was late afternoon when he delivered tlie messages 
from Banks to the Secretary. In twenty-four hours the cou- 
rier had ridden nearly one hundred miles. 
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A CHANGE OF BASE— THE CAVALRY SCREEN 

This photograph of May 3H, 18G4, sliowa the Federal cavalry in actual operation of a most important func- 
tion^ — the "scrceninp"' of the army's movements, The troopers are guarding the eviienation of Port Royal 
on the Rappahannock, May 30, 18fi4. After the reverse to the Union arms at Spottaylvania, Grant or- 
dered the change of base from the Rapjiahannock to McClellan's former starting-point, ^Miite House on 
the Pamunkey. The control of the waterways, combined with Sheridan's efficient use of the ca\alry, made 
this an easy matter. Torliert's di\'ision encountered Gordon's brigade of Confederate cavalry at Hanover- 
town and drove it ui the direction of Hanover Court House. Gregg's division moved up to this line; Rus- 
sell's division of infantry encanii>ed near the river-croasing in support, and l>ehind the mask thus formed 
the Army of the Potomac crossed the Pamunkey on May !?8th imimpeded, Gregg was then ordered to recon- 
iioiter towards Mechanicsville, and after a se\'ere fight at Hawes' sliop he succeeded (with the assistance of 
Custer's brigade) in driving Hampton's and Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry di\'isions and Butler's brigade from the 
field. Although the battle look place immediately in front of the Federal infantry, General Meade declined 
to put the latter into action, and the battle was won by the cavalry alone. It was not to be the last time. 





A RIDE THROUGH THE FEDERAL 
LINES AT NIGHT 

By John Allan Wyeth, M.D., LL.D., Late C. S. A. 

THE battle of Chickamauga was fought on the 19th and 
20th of September, 1863. The incident I am about to 
narrate was associated with the movement, a week before this 
battle, to attack in detail the widely separated corps of the 
Federal army, which, crossing Lookout Mountain, had de- 
scended through three defiles from ten to twenty miles apart. 

Our division of cavalry (Martin's) was moved by a rapid, 
all-night march from near Lee and Gordon's Mills through 
Lafayette, Georgia, in the direction of Alpine. It was a tire- 
some ride, and although we did our best, it was slow work for a 
large body of cavalry stretched along a country road, at night, 
with here and there a narrow or defective bridge or causeway. 

We were the advance brigade, and I recall the fact that in 
the effort to get as much fun and frolic out of an uncomfort- 
able situation as possible, a niunber of the best voices in the 
command had been gathered about the center of our regiment 
and were waking the echoes in the gloomy forests which 
hemmed us in, by singing lively war songs. 

From my point of view, at that time, the war had become 
a very serious matter. In the beginning I thought it would 
be a grand and exciting, yet short-lived, adventure, and with 
a host of others under military age hastened into the service 
fearing war might be over before we had a chance for the glory 
of it. That illusion had been dispelled. Nearly three years 
had passed, and despite the patient toil and suffering and the 
heroic self-sacrifice of the battlefield, our army had met with 
so much disaster, it forced upon me the conclusion that our 






THE EVACUATION OF PORT ROYAL NEARLY COMPLETED 
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This photograph, taken shortly after tite one preceding, witnesses how quickly an army accomplishes its 
movcnients. The pontoon-liridge leading out to the hoata has been practically cleared; all but a few of the 
group of cavalrymen have ridden away, and the transports are whistling "all aboard." as can plainly be 
seen from the sharp jets of steam. A few of the cavalry remain with the headquarters wagon which stands 
near the head of the pontoon. Sterner work awaits the troopers after this |>eaceful maneuver. Grant 
needs every man to screen his infantry In its attempt to outflank the brilliantly maneuvered army of Lee, 
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struggle was hopeless, and that if we fought on as we had de- 
termined to do, death was the inevitable end. That was my 
conviction, and I believe it accounts for the fact that I volun- 
teered to go on the errand which I undertook that night. 

About two o'clock word was passed down from the head 
of the column to stop the singing, and for the entire column to 
move in silence. When we heard the order, we knew we were 
coming close to the foe. About four o'clock we were again 
halted, and another message was started at the head of the 
column and came back down the line in a low tone, for it was 
the custom on night marches, on account of the darkness and 
the crowded condition of the roadway, to transmit orders jn 
this fashion. An aide or courier could not get through the 
crowded highway or ride through the thick underbrush and 
woods on either side. The message was, in effect, a call for a 
volunteer to go on a special errand. 

My messmate, Lieutenant Jack Weatherley, who was 
killed soon after at Big Shanty, rode with me to the head of 
the column where, in the darkness, I made out a number of 
men, presumably officers and aides, some mounted and some on 
the ground. The general in command — Wheeler or Martin — 
asked if I were willing to go inside the foe's lines. I replied I 
would go 2>rovided I could wear my uniform, but not as a spy. 
He said : " You can go as you are. I want you to find a de- 
tachment of cavalry which has been sent around the right of 
the enemy's lines, and which by this time should be in their rear, 
about opposite our present position. It is important that they 
be found and ordered not to attack, but to rejoin this column 
by the route which they have already traveled. In order to 
reach them," he added, " you will proceed upon a road which 
leads through the enemy's lines, and should bring you in con- 
tact with their pickets about one mile from this point." 

The message was entirely verbal. I carried nothing but 
one army six-shooter. Lieutenant Weatherley, Colonel Ham- 
brick, in command of our regiment at the time, and a guide 
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COURIKRS AT KEVERLV HOUSE-WARREN'S HEAlXjrARTHRS AT 
SPOTS\XVANIA 

riie couriers doing duty before this farmtioii.se, headquarters of General G. K. 
Warren, are kept riding day and night at breakneck speed. The Fifth Army 
Coriw, of which he was in command, occupied a position northwest of Ppolsyl- 

9th to May 13th. On tlie evening of May lOLh Warren made two assaults on the 
position at his front, at a loss of six thousand men. Again, on the 12th, the dogged 
Grant persisted in his hammering tactics and ordered heavy assaults at different 
wints. The Federal loss on that day was approximately se^en thousand men 
all told. For another week Grant made partial attacks all along the line, 
mt Lee's veterans withstood every onset. In two weeks Grant last thirty- 
six thousand men. The Fifth ('orps bore the brunt of much of the he«\'y 
work. One can imagine with what rapidity the couriers gathered around 
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accfjmpanied me a few hundred yards down the road. As I 
started, our colonel said: "This is an important matter, and 
I ho[>e you will succeed. If you do, I will see that you have a 
furlough for as long a period as you wish." 

The fvfficers soon left me, and the guide accompanied me 
half a mile further to where the road forked. He indicated 
the route I should travel which was to the right, as we were 
going, and then telling me that the Federal pickets were at 
a point half a mile beyond, he turned back. By this time, it 
must have Iwen nearly five o'clock. 

I'o the tir>rmal human being in times of peace and quiet, 
the love of life is so natural and so strong that it is difficult 
to appreciate, until one has passed into and through it, that 
strange and unusual mental condition in which the value of 
existence becomes a minor consideration. I look back upon 
this oeeasioii as the one supreme moment when I came nearest 
to the elimination of every selfish consideration from the motive 
with which 1 was then actuated. I do not overstate the case in 
saying that death was jireferable to life with failure in the ac- 
com])lishment of my errand. 

1 bad determined, if halted, to ride over every obstacle at 
full s(>eed, and not to fire my pistol unless in dire extremity, al- 
though I had taken it from the holster and had it cocked and 
ready for quick use. I was riding a splendid horse, strong, 
swift, and mettlesome, and so alert that nothing escaped his 
(juiek observation. 

I have no means of knowing how far I had gone, probably 
half a mile or more, when suddenly 1 felt my horse check liimself 
as if he were about to change his gait. This movement told me 
that he had seen something more than the ordinary inanimate 
object. At the same instant he lifted his bead, and in such a 
knowing way, that I was convinced the moment had come, and 
that the Federal outjiosts were here. ^\'^itbout waiting to be 
halted, I tightened the reins, and crouching down close to the 
saddle and the horse's neck, touched him with the spurs, and 
[ j<)» ] 











A aiURlER AT lIKAUgiAHTKIlS 
Loiiited OS they were near the Orangt: aud Alexunrlrin Kiiilnjuil iiiiil nl liinca between the hostile lines, the 
dwdlingB near Fairfax Court Houae paiisrd lime and again trum (he hands oF one anny to the uther. The liomc 
in this photograph was used at different tinira liy General Beauregard and General McClelUn as headquarters. 
Even now a t.'ni<Hi orderly is waiting to dash off on one of the powerful chargers. The assigning ot troopers to 
such duties as these was part ot the system which erippled the Federal cavalry till il passed under the control of 
efficient and aggressive Sheridan. The details of the picture indicHte n hurried departure of the former occupants. 
Tlie house itself is a fine enample of the old rohmiHl Southern architci^ture — white coliimns in front i>( red brick. 
The while stucco lia* fallen away in places from the brick of the nilumns — a melancholy appearance for a home. 




WAITING 0\ GIL\NT AT BETHESDA CHURCH. JUNE, 1864 

Sccrs to di^tcuss his ordt-rs witli iiirn fret'ty whenever it wils piissiMe in tlif ccuirso of iiit engagement or 

mttle, lo learn his views as fully as |x»ssil)le, and in greal emergencies, wlior^ there \va.s no time to com- 

■municate with heftdquurtcrs, to act on their own initiative along the lines laid down by him without his 

l.flperific orders. The result was an eager, confident, hard-riding staff that stopped at no danger, whether to 

f horse or man. What wa.s even more important, its members did not hesitate to assume n>s|«insil)iHty. 





AN ESCORT 'niAT AL\DE HJSTORY 



H These men and boys formed part of the escort of General Grant during the Appomattox campaign. The 
same compajiies (B, F, and K of the Fifth United States Cavalry, under Captain Julius W. Mason) were 
with him at the fall of Petersburg. Perhaps they won this high distinction by their intrepid charge at 
Gaines' Mill, when they lost fifty-eight of the two himdred and twenty men who participated. Willi such 

^L^ gallant troopers on guard, the North felt reassured as to the safety of its general- in-chief. The little boy 
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MEN OF THE FIFTH -REGULAR" CAVALRY 



buglers, in llic very forefmnt of the making of American history, stand with cahii and [jrofessiona! Waring. 
^Uthoiigh but fifteen and sixteen years old. they rode with the troopers, and not le.ss hrii\-ely. One Ijoy of 
similar age was severely wounded in one of the numerous fights lietweeu Stuart and Ute Seeond United States 
Cavalry near Gettysburg, His captain, whom he was faithfully following, left him for dead ujKin the 
field. Many years after the young man sent the captain his phologriiph to prove that he was whole and sound. 
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he bounded forward like the wind. His clear vision was not at 
fault, for as I flew by, I saw two men leap up in front of me 
from the edge of the roadway and jump into the shadows of the 
woimIs and undergrowth at one side. They said something to 
me, and 1 replied, but my excitement was so intense, expecting 
every moment the crack of their rifles, that no part of the pic- 
ture which flashed through my mind remains clearly registered 
except the forms of two men and the swift scurry of the horse. 

l-'ortunately they did not fire. It may be that they felt 
something of the excitement and fright I was experiencing, but 
more than likely thej' were drowsy or asleep, and the soft, sandy 
road enabled nie to approach them so closely without being 
heard (for in the darkness they could not have seen farther 
than a few feet), that they were taken by surprise, and more- 
over, they may have thought I was a Federal jiicket, since I 
was riding into their lines. In any event, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, I had scurried away beyond their vision and out 
of range of their guns. Although I believed a large body of 
Federals was on either side of the road, I was ri<ling along at 
siieh a rapid gait, that in the darkness I saw no sign of troops. 
1 cannot even now estimate how far 1 went at the speed 
I was making — probably two or three miles. I know I Iiad 
slowed up, and was riding again at a canter when daylight 
came, and with it I noticed in the valley below a cloud of 
dust not more than half a mile away. This told me of the 
moving cavalry, and in a few miimtes more I had the great good 
fortune of riding into the column I was sent to intercept. 

A few days after the battle of Chiekamauga, all of the 
good mounts in the cavalry were organized to cross the Ten- 
nessee River and break up General Rosecrans' eomnumica- 
tions, and I went with this flying column. We took the great 
wagon train in the Sequatchie valley on the 2d of October, and 
on the 4th I was cajitured and taken to the military prison at 
Camp Morton, Indiana, where I remained until the latter part 
of February, 1865. 
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ON THE WAV ID THE BATTLE OV (lETTVSBrUt; 
COMPANY L. SECOND "REGIT-ARS" 

ThB"Seconil" foiighl in the rrsprvt brigade undprGrnFrn! Mcmtl, during the scc- 
ond day of tlie battle. The leading figures in Ihe picliire are Firnt-SiTMcant Painter 
and Flrst-Licutenant Deweca. Few photographs show cavalry thuH, In ixilumn. 




THE WAGONS WITH THK RIGHT OF WAY 



The ammunition-train had the right of way. over everythiog else in the army, short of artual gtma and 
soMierif, when there kbs any possibility of a fight. The long, cumbrous lines of comminsary wagons were 
forced to draw off into the fields to the right and left of tlie road, or scatter any way fhey eould. to make 
way for the ammunition-train. Its wagon.s were always marlced, and were supposed to \^ kept aa near the 
troops as po.ssible. Soldiorn could go without fixnl for a day or two if nef-essarj'; but it might s|>ell defeat 




AMMU\ITION-TR.\IX OF THE THIRD DIVISION, CAVALRY CORPS 



and capture to lack amniTinitioii for an liour. Tins is a photograph of the aninmnition wagons of the Third 
Cavalry Division commanded by tieneral James H. Wilson. They are going into bh'ouac for the night. 
The wagons on the right are being formed in a semi-circle, and one of tiie escort has already dismounted. 
A led mule is attached to the wagon on the right, for even mule power is fallible, and if one dies in the 
traces he must be promptly replaced. The men with these trains often held the fate of armies in their hands. 




Illi: l)A]-ll,i; l.l\i;-AN KN'IMHK IA\A1.HV UKCilMKNT IN FORMATION 
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This stirring picture nIiows some of the splonditl ravalry that was fiiiiilly dcvolopcd in Ihe Nnrlli arrayed 
in Imttie-iinc, Tims tlipy looked before the bugle sounded the charge. One can almost imagine Uiem 
breaking into a trot, increasing gradually to a gallop, and finally, within a score of yards of the Confederates' 
roaring guns, into a mad dash that carried them in clusters flashing with sabers through the struggling, 
writhing line. This regiment is tlie Thirteenth New York Cavalry, organized June iO, 1863, Two weeks 
after the regiment was organized the.se men were patroling the rear of the Army of the Potomac at Gettys- 
burg. The following month they were quelling the draft riots in New York, and thereafter they were engaged 





THE THIRTEENTH XEtt YORK <A\'AI.ltV DUllJ.lNX; NEAR WASHINCTUN 



in pursuing the redoubtnble and evanescent Moshy, and keeping a watcliful eye on WashiTigton, They 
partifipated in many minor engagements in the vicinity of tlie Capital, and lost 188 enlisted men and 
officers. The photograph is proof enough that they were a well-driUed lx>dy of men. The ranks are 
straight and unliroken. and the company officers are keeping their proper distances. The colonel, to the 
extreme right in the foreground, has good reason to sit proudly erect. Note the white-horse troop in the 
rear, where the war chargers can be seen gracefully arching their necks. This is a triumph of wet-plate 
photography. Only by the highest skill could such restless animals as horses be caught with the camera of *65. 





CAVALRY BATTLES AND CHARGES 

By Chabi£S D. Rhodes 

Captain, General Staff, Uiated States Army 

DURIXG the first two years of the Civil War, the Federal 
cavalry was subordinated in every way to its true role, 
and one of the conunon mistakes in those early days of the 
war was to use cavalry with infantry support, so that the latter 
used to shout derisively: " There's going to be a fight, boys! 
Tlie cavalry's coming back! " 

One of the early cavalry actions which excited attention, 
took place during the Peninsula campaign, at the close of the 
battle of Gaines' Mill, June 27, 1862. General Fitz John 
I*orter with his Fifth Corps was covering the communications 
of the Army of the Potomac on the Chickahominy line with 
the base at White House Landing on the Pamunkey. The 
Confederate army had made four desperate assaults on the 
Union lines, and every available infantryman bad been brought 
into action, so that there was not a single reserve in rear of the 
line of battle, save the cavalry and some artillery. 

The day was fast drawing to a close, when the Confeder- 
ates made a final effort to force Porter's left flank and cut it 
off from the bridge. The cavalry commander, (Jeneral P. St. 
(ieorge Cooke, directed the artillery to hold its precarious po- 
sition, and ordered Captain Whiting, commanding the Fifth 
United States Cavalry, to charge the advancing infantry. 

Xumbering but two hundred and twenty sabers, the little 
force moved out under heavy fire, and striking the foe intact 
with a portion of its line, the charging troopers were only 
stopped by the woods at the bottom of the slope. The casual- 
ties of the charging force were fifty-five, with twenty-four 
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Had it not been tor General Philip St. Georyu Cuoko iiu<l iiis laviilry. Major-Genprul Fiti-Jt>hn Porter and his staff would not be 
enjoying the luxuries portrayed in llic lower photograph, taken nineteen days after the battle ot Gaines' Mill. The typieat old-time 
A'ir^niu cDuk. and the pleasant camping-ground on the banks of the river, suggest little of the deadly peril that faced the Federals 
June ST. 1SU9, The line of battle formed the arc of a circle, almost parallel to the Chiekahominy. During the day the Confederate 
turccs made four desperate assaults on the Union lines, and every available infantryman waa brought into action. The only reserve 
on the left of the line was the cavalry and considerable artillery. As night was falling, the Contederatcg made a final effort to 
loree the left Hunk and cut it off from the bridge across the Chickahominy. The artiller)' was directed to maintain its position. 
and General Cooke ordered Captain Whiting, commanding the Fifth United States Cavalry, to charge with his troopers. The 
little force of 220 sabers charged the advancing lines of Confederate infantry ; a portion ot the line slnick the enemy intact and were 
stopped only by the woods at the bottom of the slope. Their castulties were fifty-eight men — but under cover of the charge 
the artillery wns safely witlidranTi, nnd the saeriGce was well worth the results atUincd. 
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horses killed — a sacrifice well worth the results attained. Of 
this action, the Comte de Paris wrote fifteen years later: " The 
sacrifice of some of the bravest of the cavalry certainly saved 
a part of the artiUery, as did, on a larger scale, the Austrian 
cavalry on the evening of Sadowa." 

General Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., one of the ablest cav- 
aln,- officers of his time, who was present at Gaines' Mill as 
an aide-de-camp to General Cooke, thus described this affair: • 

During the early part of tliis battle the Union amiy lield its grouiul 
and gained from time to time some material success. But it w»s only 
temporary. In the afternoon the writer of this, by General Cooke's direc- 
tion, reported nt tlie headquarters of the commanding general on the field, 
Fitz Jolin Porter, and during his attendance there heard read a despatch 
from General McCIellan congratulating Porter on his success. It closed 
with directions to drive the rebels off the field, and to take from them 
their artillery. At the time this despatch was being read, the enemy 
were forcing our troops to the rear. Hasty preparations were made for 
the retreat of the headquarters, and everything was in the most wretched 
confusion. No orders could be obtained, and I returned to my chief 
reporting the condition of affairs. It was apparent from movements in 
our front that the Confederates would make a supreme effort to force 
the left flank of Fitz John Porter's command, and cutting it off from 
tjie bridge over the Cliickahominy, sever it from McClellan's army, and 
capture or disperse it. 

It was growing late. Both armies were exhausted by the exertions 
of the (iny. But the prize at hand was well worth the effort, and the 
Confederates with renewed strength were fighting to make their victory 
complete. The Union cavalry commander seized the situation at a glance. 
The cavalry had been posted behind a plateau on the left bank of the 
Cliickahominy, with ground to its front free of obstacles and suitable for 
cavalry actitm. To the right front of the cavalry the batteries of the 
reserve artillery were statione<l. , . , 

The events of that day at Gaines' Mil! arc pictured on the mind of 
the writer of this imperfect sketch as on a never fading photograph. The 
details of the battle arc as vivid as if tliey had occurred yesterday. As 
•Journal United States Cavalry .\ssoeiation, March, 1895. 
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MECHAMCSVILLE. IN IBOB, WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTED 

At LhiB sleepy \'Erginia hanilet llieBerics of engagements that prereded the struggles aliing the Oiickoliaminj' in [ronturRicbmond began. 
Early in June, 18li!, as the Army af the Patnoiac entendeii its winga along both banks oC Ihr Cbickshominy, McchsQicsvitle fell into iu 
posscasion. There wna a struggle at Braver Dam Creek and on the neighboring fields, the defenders Goally relirHling in disorder down 
the pike and o**er tlie bridge tuwnrd Kicliniiind. only tlinv and u boK milts nwny. Thf pickets o( the opposing iirniics nulrhed the 
bridge with jealous eyes liU Ibe Frion lines «en- willidmwt. on Ihf ifitli ,.l June, mid tl,.- Cuofe-liTiiN-s r.-l.H.k the villoge. 





OFFirKRH OK THE FU-TH UMTEU ST.-VTES CAVALRY. IN THE FAMOUS CHARGE 
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tlur ('(itif<r<l<.Ti>iti;<i rami: nuhinf^ ocrfMN tlw; oficn in front of tlic bstteruai, 
Ufit i/ri tlw^ir capture, one battery nmrewt oiir ponitUm wm Men to limber 
ti)i witli a vi'rw to rirtnratinf;. I rrNli; liurricdlvt )iv direction of Geaeral 
Cfnikt-, to it« captain, Koliin»on, and ordered him to unlimber and com- 
inerici; firing at itliiirt range, canister. He complied willingly, and said, 
a« if in extenuation of liix intended withdrawal, that he had no itupport. 
I tdir) him tlie cavalry were there, and would support hi* and the other 
Ijatt'-rifrit. Tin: rapid fire at «liort range of tbc artillery, and the daring 
i-harg<; a( the cavalry in tU; face of an exhaunted foe, prevented, without 
(loiiitt, tli(.- i^n<rmy ifrizrng tlie (.'hickahominy bridge and the capture or 
ili->|M-r<tiiiii of Fitz John rorter** command. No farther advance wa* 
uuuli- by tlie (.'onfMleratiw, and the tired and beaten force* of Porter 
tiitlidr<;w to the farther wide of tlte (.'hickahominy and joined the Army 
of tin; Prttoriiac in front of Richmond. The cavalry withdrew hurt a* a 
rear giinrrl, after having furnished torch and litter iK-arcr* to tlie »ur- 
ffitins of our arrtiy, who did what wat ponsible to care for our woundwl 
l-ft r,n lb.- fi.:l.i. 

But it was not until a year later (March 17, 1803), at 
Ki-lly'N h'ord on the KappahannrK-k, that the K'liion cavalr\' 
finit gained real crinfidence in itxelf and in its leaders. 

J II ttiiit engagement, following the forcing of the river 
croiKiirig, two regiments of cavalr)' dismounted, with a section 
of artiller\', and held the foe in front, while mounted regiments 
rolled up the Confederate flanks; their entire Une was thrown 
into confusion and finally driven from the field. 

The decisive cavalrj' battle at Brandy Station, or Beverly 
Ford, on June 9th, following, having for its object a recon- 
naissance in force of the Confederate troops on the Culpejier- 
Frederieksburg road, was the first great cavalrj- ci>mbat of 
the war. It virtually " made " the Union cavalrj', 

Buford's division of the Federal cavalry corjjs accom 
panied by Ames' infantry brigade, had been directed to cross 
the Rappahannock at BCT'erly Ford, and move by way of St 
James' Church to Brandy Station. A second column com 
p<ised of Gregg's and Duffie's divisions, with Russell's infantn 
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MAJdU CHARLES JARVIS \VHITING 






Major (then Captain) Whiting was the man 








who led the charge of the Fifth United 








States Cavalry upon the advancing Con- 








federate infantry ordered by General Philip 








St. George Cooke at Gaines* Mill, June 27. 








1802. He could entertain no hope of victory. 
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The Confederates were already too near to 
allow of an effective charge. It was prac- 
lirally a command to die in order to check 
the Confederate column until infantry re- 
enforcements could be rushed forward to 

five per cent, of the trooi>ers who rode 
through the Confederate lines were killed, 
wounded, or missing. 




GAINES' MILL 
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From this rural Virginia spot the battle of 








June 27th took its name. At the close of 








that fearful day the building fell into use as 








a hospital. It was later humed during a 








Federal raid, and nothing but the gaunt 
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wails remain. The skull tlmt lies in front of 








the mill evideTitly Ix-longed to one of those 








brave cavalrymen who gave up their lives 








to save their comrades. He may have re- 
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ceived a soldier's ha.'ity burial, but it was by 
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no means unusual for the heavy rains 








to wash away the shallow covering of soil, 
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and to have exposed to view the remains 








of the men who had gone to their reward. 
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brigade, was to cross the river at Kelly's Ford — CIregg to push 
on by way of Mount Dumpling to Brandy Station, and Duffie 
to jjroceed to Stevensburg. By a strange coineidence. that 
hrilllant cavalrj- leader, Stuart, planned on the same day to 
cross the Rappahannock at Beverly and the upper fords, for 
the j)urpose of diverting the attention of the Army of the 
Potomac from General I^ee's northward dash into Maryland. 

Under cover of a heavy fog, Buford's column crossed the 
river at four o'clock in the morning, surprising the Southern 
outposts and nearly capturing the Confederate artillery. 
Here, in spite of superior numbers, the Union commander. 
General Pleasonton, formal his cavalry in line of hattle, cov- 
ering the ford in less than an hour, but he could make no per- 
ceptible movement forward until Gregg's guns on the extreme 
left had made a general advance possible. 

The Confederates feU rapidly back, and the headquarters 
of Stuart's chief of artillerj', with all his papers and Lee's 
order for the intended movement, were captured. A junction 
was soon formed with Gregg, and «nth heavy losses on both 
sides, the foe was pushed back to Fleetwood Ridge. Of this 
part of the action General Stuart's biographer says: 

A part of the First \cw Jtrscy Cavalry came thundering down the 
narrov ridge, striking McGregor's and Hart's unsupported hatlt-m-n in 
the tl.ink, and riding through and l.-ctwcen guns and caisson.* from right 
to left, but were met by a determined hand-to-hand contest from the 
cannoneers with pistols, sponge-staff's, and irhatcrcr else came handy lo 
light with. The charge was repul.sed by artillerists alone, not a tingle 
friendly trooper being within reach of us. 

On FIeetwoo(i Ridge the Confederate infantry rallied to 
ll»e support of Stiiart's cavalry, and the object of the recon- 
naissance having been gained, a general withdrawal of the 
Union cavalrj' was ordered, Gregg by way of the ford at Rap- 
pahannock Bridge, and Buford by Be^-erly Ford. But as the 
order was about to be executed, the Confederates fiercelv 
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attacked the Unkm right, and the most serious fighting of the 
(lay resulted. At four o'clock in the afternoon, a large Con- 
federate infantry force being reported at Brandy Station, Gen- 
eral Pleasonton began a general withdrawal of the Union cav- 
alrj', a movement which was executed in good or<ler and com- 
|)lt'ted by seven o'clrnrk in the evening without molestation by 
the Confederates. 

This great cavalry battle lasted for over ten hours, and 
was preeminently a mounted combat, the charges and counter- 
charges of the opposing horsemen being of the most desperate 
clmrneter. During the day, the First New Jersey Cavalry, 
alone, made six regimental charges, besides a number of smaller 
ones; the fighting and charging of the regular and Sixth Penn- 
sylvuniii Cavalry was kept up for over twelve hours; and the 
other regiments were almost equally engaged through the 
eventful day. 

C^miTiienting on this defeat of the Confederate cavalrj' at 
Hrandy Station, tlie Richmond Examiner of that period said: 

The Nurjjriw of t)ilit occanion whb tlic most complete that has oc- 
curnd. Till' Confcdfratc cavalry was carelessly strewn over the coun- 
Iry. with the Uiippahaniiock only between it and an enemy who has 
alrc/iily |>rovcii Imh enterprise to our cost. It is said that their camp was 
HiippoMil lc» he Kcnire liccausc the Rappohannock was not supposed to 
he rorclahle at the point where it actually was forded. What! Do the 
Vaiik<'i's tlu'ii know more ithout this river than our own soldiers, who 
have done nothing; Init ride up and down its banks for the past six months.'' 

Brandy Station was really the turning-point in the evo- 
lution of the Federal cavalry, which had heretofore l)een dom- 
inated by a sense of its own inferiority to Stuart's lK)Id horse- 
men. Kven the Confederate writer, McClellan, has this to 
say (»r Unuidy Station and its effect on the morale of the 
Union cavalry: 

I'ji to this time, ronfessedly inffrior to the Southern horsemen, they 
Kaine<] on this day that ronHdeme in themselves and their commanders 
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REUNION OF OFFICERS 

OF THE THIRD AND FOniTII I'ENNS^XVANIA 

CA\'ALRY 



The soldiers in a great war-game make merry while they eaii, This photograph shows 
the officers of the Third and Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry pieknieking on the banks of 
tlie river at Westover I,anding in August, 186*. The Fourth Pennsylvania had taken 
part in the actions on the upper Chickaliominy hardly a month before, when the Fifth 
United States Cavalrj' made their daring charge at Gaiues' Mill. Both regiments had 
been active in the Peninsula campaign, although the Third Pennsylvania had been split 
\\\i into detachments and on headquarters duty, and they were to be together on the 
bloody days at Antietam the middle of the follomng month. They have snatched a brief 
moment together now, and are Iio[)efully pledging each other long li\'es. Neither the 
Union nor the Confederacy realized that the war was to stretch out over four terrible years. 
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which enabled them to contest so fiercely the subsequent battlefields of 
June, July, and October. 

Passing by without comment the splendid stand of Bu- 
ford's dismounted troops covering the approaches to the town 
of Gettysburg, in which less than three thousand cavalrymen 
and Calef's battery made possible the occupation by the de- 
layed Union army of the dominating position along Cemetery 
Ridge and the Round Tops, the desperate battles of the cav- 
alry on the right and left flanks at Gettysburg, are history. 

On the Union left flank, Fleasonton had ordered Kilpat- 
rick to move from Emmittsburg with his entire force to pre- 
vent a Confederate turning movement on the Round Tops, 
and, if practicable, to attack the Confederate flank and rear, 
liate on July 8, 1868, the reserve cavalry brigade under Mer- 
ritt moved up and took position to the left of Kilpatrick. 
Custer's brigade had been detached to report to Gregg on the 
Union right. The fight which ensued on this third and last day 
of the great battle, was severe in the extreme. 

Merritt's position on the left caused the Confederate gen- 
eral. Law, to detach a large force from his main line to protect 
his flank and rear. This so weakened the Confederate line in 
front of General Farnsworth, that Kilpatrick ordered the latter 
to charge the center of Law's line of infantry. The ground 
was most unfavorable for a mounted charge, being broken, 
covered with stone, and intersected by fences and stone walls. 

Writing of this charge in " Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War," Captain H. C. Parsons of the First Vermont 
Cavalry, says: 

I WHS near Kilpatrick when he impetuously gave the order to Farns- 
worth to make the last charge. Farnsworth spoke with emotion ; " Gen- 
eral, do you mean it? Shall I throw my handful of men over rough 
ground, through timber, against a brigade of infantry? The First 
Vermont has already been fought half to pieces; these are too good 
men to kill." Kilpatrick said: " Do you refuse to obey my orders? If 
you are afraid to lead this charge, I will lead it," 




The Federal envalry hon- its share of the work on the blcxMliest single day of the w»r. September 17, 1884, at 
Antietain. At this bridge nn the Keedysville road the gallsat ravalry leader General Pleosnnton hud n moat im- 
purtitnt part to piny in the plan of attack on tlic Confederate positions west of Antietam Creek, lo spite of 
galling cross-fire from the Confederate butteries, Pleasonton threw forward his mounted skirmishers, who held 
their ground until Tidball's batteries of the regular artillery were advanewl piece by piece across the bridge. 
Opening with canister, the guns routed the iihurpshootera, and soon four batteries were in poailiuu on the ridge 
beyond the creek. Here they held Ihcir ground till nightrall, at times running short of ammunition, but giving 
needed aid lo Sumner's odvanue to their right and in Bumside's desperate struggle to cross the bridge below to 
their left. To the left of the bridge where Plensonton's sueecssful crossing on the morning ot the 17th was ac- 
complished atands Newcomers' ih]l. On the ridge above, the cavalry and artillery held their pusitJODS, keeping 
open a way for reenforcemenls. These were much need^ when the ammunition ot the bntteries ran low. More 
regular troops were sent forward, together with two more batteries from Sykcs' division, under commanil of (.'aplain 
Dryer. These re enforce men Is threw IhemaeK-es splendidl.v into the Bght. The cavalry had scored again. 
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Fiirnsworth rose in his stirrups — ^hc looked magnificent in liia pas- 
sion — and cried, " Take that back ! " Kilpatrick returned his defiance, 
but, soon repenting, said, " I did not mean it ; forget it." 

For a moment there was silence, when Fnrnsworth Bpoke calmly, 
" Gciieriil, if you order the charge, I will lead it, but you must take the 
rispoiisihility." 

I did not hear the low conversation that followed, but as Fams- 
wortli turned away, he said, " I will obey your order." Kilpatrick said 
earnestly, " I take the responsibility." 

The charge was a daring and spectacular one. The First 
\\ est Virginia, and Kighteenth Pennsylvania moved through 
the woods first, closely followed by the First Vermont and 
I'lfth New York Cavalry, all mounted, and drove the foe he- 
fore them imtil heavy stone walls and fences were reached 
T«o regiments cleared the obstacles, charged a second line 
of infantry, and were stopped by another stone wall, covermg 
a tliird line of infantry. The First West Virginia was for a 
time entirely surrounded, but succeeded in cutting its way 
hack witli a loss of but five killed and four wounded, bringing 
with it a numl)er of prisoners. When the body of Farnsworth 
was afterwards recovered, it was found to have received five 
mortal wounds. 

(ieneral W. M. Graham, U. S. A. (Retired), says:* 

Tile following is the account of Farnsworth's death as seen bj a 
< onfcdenite officL-r and by him related to me in the winter of ISTe-T" at 
(ohnnbia. South Carolina: I was introduced to Captain Bachman who 
connnandeil the " Hampton Legion Battery," with which I was engage 1 
(Battery K, First United States Artillery), at Gettysburg on July 3d 
Naturally our conversation drifted to the war, and he remarked: ' One 
of the most gallant incidents of the war witnessed by me was a caialry 
(harge nt the battle of (icttysburg, on July 3d, made by a General 
Fai iisworth of the Yankee army. He led his brigade, riding well al ea I 
rf bis men, in a charge against my battery and the infantry supports 
ne wcTQ so filled with admiration of Ins bravery that we were reluct rt 

'Journal Military Service Institution for March, 1010, p. 343, 
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DUPFIE. WHO LED THE tlL\ia;i; \I Ki:i,l.\ S I'ORD 

Led by Colonel Alfrwl Duffie, the Jusliing eitvalryrniin vhtisv portrait U aliovp, Fodi-rnl cavalry hiul its first oppi'rtunily to measure 
itselt in a real trial of strength with the haniy horspnirn o( Ihe South at Kelly 'b Ford on March 17. 1863. Brigndier-GenpriJ William 
W. Avercll, in conimaad of the Second Division. Cavalry Corps, Army of the Potomac, rcccivpii orders to cross Ihe river with 3,000 
cavalry and six piecis of artillery, and attack and destroy the forces of General Pitihugh Lee. supposwl to be near Culpeper Court House. 
Starting from MorriB\-ille with about a, 100 men. General Averell found the imiasing at Kelly's Ford obstrut-Ied by abatis and defended 
by sharpshootera. The Firat RhiKle Island Cavalry effected a trossing, and the battle-line was fonned on the farther aide ot the river. 
Colonel Duffie on the Federal left flank, and Colonel Mcintosh on the right led almost simiillanecMis charges. The entire body of 
Confederale cnvalry was driven hack in confusion. Tlic Confederates made another stand three-quarters uf n mile farther back in the 
woods, but when the Federal cavalry finally withdrew, their killed and wounded were 78, and those of the ConfederateB 1S3. 
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to kill liini, Hiiil so culled out to him to ' surrender,' as his position was 
hopi'lc^s. He replied by emptyinjf his revolver and then hurling it at 
us nnd ilrnwing liis saber, when we shot him through the body, killing 
him. His men were nearly all killed, wounded, or captured, very few 
escaping fo their own lines." 

tit'ueral Graham adds, " Bachmaii was a fine fellow who, 
likf all thosL' wlio fought on each side, had buried all bitter- 
iR'ss nf feeling." 

-All things considered, it seems wonderful that these four 
iTjiinicnts did not suffer more severely (sixtj--five casualties 
(Hit of three hundred men in the charge). This fact can best 
I>e accounted for hy the moral effect of the charge, the fear- 
less tnMipers leaping the obstacles and sabering many of the 
t'oiifwlerate infantry in their positions. The Confederate gen- 
eral. Litw. said of this: 

It WHS impossible to use our artillery to any adrantage, owing to 
the t'lt>:io ijuartiTs of the Httacking cavalry with our own men, the leading 
si]uadruns forcing their horses up to the very muzzles of the rifies of our 
infantry. 

Ittit while this was taking place on the Federal left flank, 
a great cavalry liattle, fraught with tremendous responsibiU- 
ties, was In-ing wagetl on the right flank. 

Dn July 3d. tlie Second Cavalrj' Di^nsion, under Gregg, 
hail Ixfu onlenxl to the right of the line with orders to make 
a demonstration against tlie Confederates. About noon, a 
ilesjwieh reach«l (wregg that a large body of the Soutliem cav- 
alry was *»l>sfrvwl fmm Cenieterj' Hill, moving against the 
right of the I'nion line. In consequence of this important in- 
fonnation. Custer's brigade, which had been ordered back to 
KiljMitrick's i-onmiand. was held by Gregg. 

This Confetlerate cohmui moving to the attack was 
Stuart's cavalry, which, belatet) by many obstacles, was advanc- 
ing towanl the lines of Kwell's o»rps, Stuart took position 
»»n a ridgr. Avhivh i-onmiandetl a wide area of open gixiund. and 
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THE HOLLOW SQUARE IN THE CI\IL WAR-^A FOR>L\TION USED AT GETTYSBURG 

Many aulliorities doubted that the formation portrayed in this picture set to forming squares in echelon. This consumed time, however, anr 
was used at the battle of Gettysburg. Not until the meeting of the sur- the respite materially aided in the escape of the First Corps, if it did not 
vivors of the First Corps at Gettysburg in May, 1885, were these doubt.s save the remnant from capture. Cavalry in the Civil War was not wont 
finally dispelled. Late m the afternoon of July 1st General Buford had to charge unbroken infantry, the latter being better able to withstand 
received orders from General Howard to go to General Doubleday's a cavalry charge than cavalry itself. In such a charge the cavalry ranks 
support. Buford's cavalry lay at that time a little west of the cemeter>-. become somewhat blended, and arrive in clusters on the opposing lines. 
Though vastly outnumbered by the advancing Confederate infantry. The horses avoid trampling on the fallen and wounded, and jump over 
Buford formed his men for the charge. The Confederates immediately them if possible. Buford's threatened charge was a successful ruse. 
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AT CK'ITVSUUltt; 

This martial photograph portrays two of the men wlio prevented the Huwreaa of the Confederate General 
Stuart's charge on the third day at (ietlysbiirg, when the tide of battle between the long lines of infantry 
had been waverint; to and fro, and Pickett was advancing on Cemetery Ridge. Had the brilliant Stuart 
with his veteran cavalry gained the rear of the Federal line, the natural panie following might have been 
? than sufficient to win the day for the Confederate cause. About noon on July 3d, Genera! Gregg 
s informed Ihal a large bixJy of Confederate cavalry wan moving againsi the right of the line. General 




PLKASONTON AM) ( I STKlt. THREE MONTHri BERtHK 



riiK itAi ri.i; 

in order to help meet the 



Gregg held Custer's brigade, which hod been ordered back to the left of the lini 
attack. The Seventh Michigan Cavalry met the charge of a regiment of W. H. F. Lee "a brigade, and this 
was followed by a charge of the First Michigan, driving back the Confederate line. Then followed counter- 
charges by the Confederates until a large part of both commands were fighting desjierately. In this ter- 
rible cavalr>' combat every possible weapon was utilized. This photograph of Pleasonton on the right, who 
commanded all the cavalry at (iettysburg, and of the dashing Custer, was taken three monlhs before. 




SOME OF PLEASONTOX'S MEN 
AT GETTYSBURG 



These men and mere boys stood seriously before the camera. Without a trace of swagger they leaned npoa 
their flashing sabers; yet they hnd seen nil Ihc important cavalrj' fighting in tlie East before their final su- 
preme lest at Gettysburg. Tliey had fought at Fair Oaks and the Seven Days aroimd Richmond. They 
had played their part at Kellj^'s Ford and in the great cavalrj' battle at Brandy Station. They came to 
Gettysburg seasoned troopers, with poise and confidence in themselves. On the first day Gregg's Second 
Cavalry Dii'ision, of which they formed part, fought the Second Virginia on foot with carbines. On the 
second day they were deployed as disniounte<i skirmishers to meet Stuart's men. The Confederate cavalry 
leader hopi-d to charge at the opportune moment when Pickett was advancing, but Plea.simton's men frus- 




THIRD PENNS\XVANU CAVALRY 



Irated tliis attempt. The desperate charges and counter-charges on the Tnion right on that third dedsive 
day were the fiercest of the entire war. This photograpH was taken seven months later at Brandy Station, 
a few weeks Ijefore the Third Pennsylvania went into the Wilderness. Their lime intervening since 
the battle of Gettysburg has been spent scouting and picketing along the Rappahannock, including 
inany a skirmish with their active adversaries. They have had time to spruce up a bit during one of 
their short rests, but their quiet veteran hearing reflects the scenes they have passed through. Their 
swords that gleam so brilliantlj- are tlie regulntion light curved cavalry sabers. Witli these and all 
other needed articles of etjuipment lliey and most of the Fe<leral cavalry are now thoroughly equipped. 
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his plan of attack was to engage the Federal troops in his front 
with sharpshooters, while he moved the Confederate brigades 
of Jenkins and W. F. H. Lee secretly through the woods in 
an effort to reach the Union rear. Stuart hoped to strike at 
the psychological moment when Pickett's famous infantry 
charge, on the center of the Union line of battle, would engage 
the entire attention of the Army of the Potomac. 

The cavalry combat which followed was probably as des- 
jierate and as stubbornly contested as any in which the cavalry 
t<x>k jjart during the entire period of the war. A mounted 
charge by a regiment of W. F. H. Lee's brigade, was met by 
a coimtercharge of the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, the two 
regiments meeting face to face on opposite sides of a stone 
wall, and discharging their carbines point blank. The First 
Michigan Cavalry, aided by Chester's battery made a charge 
which, followed by a hand-to-hand fight, drove the Confederate 
lines back in confusion. Then followed charges and counter- 
charges by each opponent, until a large part of both commands 
was involved in a general melee. 

In this terrible cavalry combat every possible weaijon was 
utilized, and after it was over, men were found interlocked in 
each other's arms, with fingers so firmly imbedded in the flesh 
as to require force to remove them. The casualties were heavy 
for both Stuart and Gregg, but the latter was able to stop the 
Confederate cavalry leader's critical turning movement. Had 
Stuart with his veteran cavalry been able to strike the rear 
of the Federal army simultaneously with Pickett's infantry 
charge in front, the result of this decisive battle of the war 
might have been different. 

On April 4, 1864, General Sheridan assumed command 
of the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and thereafter 
a new order of things was inaugurated for the Union cavalry 
in the Kastern theater of oijerations. 

Sheridan insisted that bis cavalry should not Iw separated 
into fragments, but should be concentrated " to fight the 
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enemy's cavalry,"and in deference to Sheridan's wishes, General 
Meade pnmiptly relieved the cavalry from much of the arduous 
I)ic'ket duty which it was performing at the time. But he gave 
little encouragement as yet to Sheridan's plans for an inde- 
pendent cavalry corps — a corps in fact as well as in name. By 
the end of July, the Cavalry Corps had siicceetled in almost 
annihilating the Confe<lerate cavalry and had accomplished the 
destruction of millions of dollars' worth of property useful to 
the Confederate Government. In all the important movements 
of tlie Array of the Potomac, the cavalrj' hud acted as a screen, 
and by its hostile demonstrations against the Southern flanks 
and rear, had mure than once forced (icncral I^ee to detach 
niuch-tiecdcd triMips from his hard-])ressed front. 

On Alay 11th, at Vellow TaA-eni, Sheridan had fought an 
engagement which gave him com])lcte contnil of the nwid to 
Richmond and resulted in tlie l()ss to the C<infcdcratcs of Gen- 
erals .Stuart and James It. (Jordon, Merritt's brigade first 
entered Vellow Tavern and secured possession of the turnpike. 
The other Union divisions lieiiig brought up, Custer with his 
own brigade, supported by Chapman's brigade of Wilson's 
division, made a mounted charge which was briltiantly exe- 
cuted, foll<iwc<i by a dash at tlic Southern line which received 
the charge in a stationary position. This charge resulted in the 
captiu'c of two ginis. Then, while Gibbs and Dcvin IVireed the 
C(»nfedcratc right and center, tJregg charged in the rear and 
the battle was wtm. 

At Deep Bottom, too, .Iidy 28tli, iK-currcd a brilliant fight 
which is worthy of more than |>assing notice. 

The Scccmd United States Cavahy led the advance on the 
'27ih and took the New Market road in the direction of Uich- 
niond. When close to the Confederate j)iekets a dashing 
charge was made, forcing the f<»e back rapidly. On the after- 
iifHHi of the following day the Union cavalry pickets were fu- 
riously attacked, and Iwfore the leading troops could dismoimt 
and TOuduct the le<l horses to the rear, an cntirt- lirigade a( 
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WHERE THE C.WALRV KESTEU— tASTLP; MURRAY. NEAR AlBLRN. VIRGINIA 



In the tall of 1RG3 the hEadquarters ut the Army of Ihe Potonuic were pitched For some ilays on the Warrentown Railroad aaa Auburn, 
Virginia. Ncur-by lay Dr. Murray's house, called the Caatle, a pielurexque gray stone edifice, beautifully eontnutlog with the dark 
green ivy which had partly overgrown it, and situated in a grove iin an eminence known ns Ruokhill. Here Genera) Pleaaonton, com- 
manding the cavalry, had hia camp, hia tentu forming an effective picture when silhouetted by the setting sun against the gray walls 
of the Caatle. At night the green lamps that showed the position of the general's camp would shine mysteriously over the trei^. and 
tile band of the Siith I'niled Slates ("avalr}- would make Ihe stone walls echo lo its miutial music. The cavalry was resting afler 

tsperate encounters at Gettysburg and its lights along the Rappahannock. But there renmined much yet tor the tnnipers to do. 
-m 
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Confederate infantry broke from the woods, and with colors 
ilying advanced in splendid alignment across an open field. 
So closely were the advanced Union troops pressed, that de- 
spite the destruction wrought in the Southern ranks by the 
breech-loading carbines, there was danger of losing the led 
horses. 

The following is quoted from the graphic description of 
this fight by Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel U. S. V.) 
AVilliam H. Harrison, Second United States Cavalrj': 

With a cheer which makcN our hearts bound, the First New York 
Dragoons, the First I'nited States, and the Sixth Pennsylvania on t)ic 
run, dismount, and form themselves on the shattered lines of the Second 
and Fifth. A few volleys from our carbines make the line of the enemy's 
infantry waver, and in an instant the cry is heard along our entire line, 
" ( Iiarf^ ! Charge ! " We rush forward, firing as wo advance ; the Con- 
fidernte colors fall, and so furious is our charge that the North Carolina 
brigade breaks in complete rout, leaving three stands of colors, all their 
killed and wounded, and many prisoners in our hands. The enemy did 
not renew the fight, and we remained in possession of the field until re- 
In\ed by our infantry. 

It was, however, in the fall of the year (1864) that under 
Sheridan's brilliant leadership the Union cavalry won its great- 
est laurels. On September 19th, at Opequon Creek, Sheri- 
dan's infantry and cavalry achieved a victory which sent the 
Confederates luider Early " whirling through Winchester," 
as Sheridan tersely stated in a telegram which electrified the 
people of the North. 

While essentially a battle participated in by all arms, the 
brdliant part taken by Wilson's division in a mounted charge 
«hicli gained possession of the Winebester-Uerryville turn- 
pike, and the subsequent demoralizing attack of Averell's and 
Merritt's cavalry divisions on the Confederate rear, had much 
to do with the Union victory. 

The most severe fighting on the part of the cavalry took 
place in tlie afternoon. Breckinridge's Confederate corps had 
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,\ fI/)SKR VIEW 
Three days before ihcae [ihotographs were taken Brigadier-General Alfred T. A. Torbert. with ar iai.Uted comninnii of cavalry, wna 
lmliiili(j the brrBslworku at fold Harbor in faoeofu miignificent attack by a brigade of Confederate infantry. The tnxipiTs busy bene-nth 
tlie trees arc same uf the very men who stood ofi the long gray lines blaxing with 6re. In the lower phot ugraph they have movi^ forwHrd, 
to that we atn study then morcHosely. They seem quite nonehalHot, eonsidering their recent experienee. hut that is a vetcmn's way . 
Burnett's house, here pictured stood not far frum the rood leadingfrom Old Chuirh Hotel tnOld Cold HarlKir. It whs nlonglhii road thai 
Torhert pursued the Confederates in the afternoon of May SDth, and it was near this house that his di\'isioD of Sheridan's Cavalry Corps 
bivouacked that night. The following morning he continued his pursuit, first dri\ing the Confederates into thrir brvaslworks ut Cold 
Harbor, and then executing a Sank movement to the luft, which forced the Southern infantry to fall hacktfaree-quartersof amile farther. 
Sheridan ordereil him lu withdraw from Ibis isolated position, and be returned to the seene of hla bivouac near Burnett's house. 




The very atlitlidf of the rough and ready cavalryman wLlh his i-urved aaber iihows the new eonfidenee in itself of the Federal cavaJiy 
B> reorganized hy Sberidrui in April, I8B4. Hrrt' the phuttigrapher has ruugbt a cavalry detail at one of the typical eroMa-roads ti 
thai played so iuportaal a part in the Virfpnia campaigns of that year. So successful is the picture that even the rude lettering "(Md 
Church Hotel "on the quaint, old fashioned swinging sign can lie made out. The scene is typical of the times. The ri«rg»tuicd 
Federal cavalry was proving of the greatest help to Grunt in liH'alinu the enemy, particularly ahead of the main coluc 
(rf the <i(!Kt lit (lid (.'hurch. In Grant's advaniv toward Richmund from Ni>rth.\nna, Sheridan's cavalry rorfi.sserveil us an odvan 




I U DAYS AFlKl; Till': CAVALRY ("LASH OF MAY 30, 1864 



giurd. Tnrbert und Gri-gK uilh tbc Firsl <Lnd Second Diviaiuns formcil Llic Kuiinl fur the loft flHiik. On May i7th Torbcrt croaacd the 
Psmunkey at Hnnover Ferry, captured Hanover Town, took purl the following duy in the sanituiniiry siniggle al Huwes' Shop, and on 
thciOthpicketedLhecounlryaboutOtdChiirchHotelseenin the pietuR-, and toward Cold Uurbor. At 4 p.m. on May 30th, the clash 
at Old Church took |ilace, and it was necestuiry to put in General Merritt with the Reserve Brigade. The photograph was taken on 
June 4th, ibc day alter the battle of Cold Harbor where the Federal loan was ao severe. The horses look sleek and welt -conditioned 
in spite of the oon.'itant nmrrhing and fighting. 
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fallen buck ini Winchester, leaving General Early's flank pro- 
tected by his cavalry, which was successfully attacked by Gen- 
eral Dcvin's Second Urigade and driven in confusion toward 
Winchester. Then witliin easy supporting distance of each 
other, the First Brigade, the Second Urigade, and the Reserve 
Urigude moved forward without opposition until the open 
fields near Winchester were reached. 

^\'hat followed is well described in Lieutenant Harrison's 
recollections : * 

Wliile awaiting in suspense our next moveincnt the enemy's infan- 
trv was distinctly seen ntteniptinj; to cliaiif^' front to incct our antici- 
pati-il cliargf. Inntatitly, mid wliile in the eonftisinn incident to their 
lunneiivcr. the Second Hrifrade burst upon them, the enemy's infantry 
hrenkiii^ into complete rout and falling back u confused and broken 



Ininiciliately after, the Union reserv'e brigade under the 
gullunt Lowell, fonned to the left of the position from which 
the Second Urigade, under Devin, had just charged. They 
nidc out fearlessly within five hundred yards of the Confeder- 
ate line of battle, on the left of which, resting on an old earth- 
work was a two-gun battery. The order was given to charge 
the line and get the guns. IJeutenant Harrison continues: 

At the sound of the bu^rle we took the trot, the gallop, nnd then 
Hie eharfje. As we neared their line we were welcomed by a fearful mus- 
ketry fire, which temporarily confused the leading s(juadron, and caused 
the entire brijra.le to oblitjue slightly to the ri^bt. Instantly, officers 
cried lait. " Forward ! Forward!" The men raised tlieir Mabern, nnd 
respoiiiieil to the command with deafening che(.'rK. Within a hundred 
yards of tin- enemy's line we struck a blind ditch, but crossed it with- 
out breaking our front. In a moment we were face to face with the 
enemy. They stood as if awed by the heroism of the hriffade, and in 
an instant broke in complete rout, our men sabering thcin as they 
vainly .souKlit safety in flif^ht. 

• Everglade to Cafion. N. Y„ 1873. 

[<w] 





AFTER WTXCIIESTER-GENEILVL THOAL\S C. DEVIX AND STAFF 



"We have jiisl sent them whirling tliroiiKh Winchester, and we are after them to-morrow," was Sheridan's 
exultant wire of September 19, 1864, whieh electrified the North. Wa;*hinglon breathed a deep sigh of re- 
lief, and Sheridan's men started on the pursuit of Earlj'. It was at Fisher's Hill on the 21st timt the next 
clash ocfiirred, and after a severe engagement of the bifantry, Sheridan secured an ad\-antageoiis position. 
On the iid Early's rout was made eomplele. All that night tlie Federal infantrj' with Devin'.s brigade of 
eavalrj' pushed on in pursuit of the demorali?-ed Confederate.'!, Devin overtook them north of Mount 
Jackson, and had he Iveeri properly supported could doubtless h&ve taken thousands of prisoners. 
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The charging force emerged from the fight with two guns, 
three stands of colors, and over three hundred Confederate 
prisoners. Altogether there had been six distinct charges by 
parts of the First Cavalry Division — two by the Second Bri- 
gade and one by the First Brigade; one by the Second Brigade 
and one by the Reserve Brigade against Early's infantry; and 
one, the final charge, in which all three of the brigades joined. 
General Custer describes the scene in graphic language: 

At this time five brigades of cavalry were moving on parallel lines ; 
most, if not all, of the brigades moved by brigade front, regiments 
being in parallel columns of squadrons. One continuous and heavy line 
of skirmishers covered the advance, using only the carbine, while the 
line of brigades, as they advanced across the country, the bands playing 
the national airs, presented in the sunlight one moving mass of glitter- 
ing sabers. This, combined with the various and bright-colored ban- 
ners and battle-flags, intermingled here and there with the plain blue 
uniforms of tlie troops, fnrnished one of the moat inspiring as well as 
imposing scenes of martial grandeur ever wtnessed upon a battlefield. 

The Union victory at Opequon came at a time when its 
moral effect was most needed in the North, and restored the 
fertile Shenandoah valley to the Union armies, after a long 
.series of humiliating reverses in that granary of the Confed- 
eracy. 

A month later Custer encountered three brigades of Con- 
federate cavalry under Rosser near Tom's Brook Crossing. 
Alerrit at about the same time struck the cavalry of I^omax 
and Johnson on tlie Valley pike, the Federal line of battle 
extending across the Valley. The fighting was desperate on 
both sides, being essentially a saber contest. For two hours 
cliarges were given and received in solid masses, boot-to-boot, 
the honors being almost equally divided — the Confederates suc- 
cessfully holding the center while the Federal cavalry pushed 
back the flanks. 

This finally weakened the Confalerates, and as both their 
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f Thii photograph, innde in the Shenandoah A'allcy in Ihe f«ll of ItHl*. shoss Gpntrsl Alfred T. A. Torbeit. imniacLlati-lj dad in a natty 
, uniform, on the Bli-ps of a licBUtiful vine-clnd oillagc. Virginia homes such as this fared but hadly in that Ipirible OcIoImt. TIif blade 
trsprmd iirrr the valley and rose in the smoke from bumin); barns. Grant had resolved lliat Shenandoah should no lon^Kr 
be allowed io act as a graaary for the armies of the Confederat'y. Sheridnn and his men had orders ruthlessl}' lu destroy all supplies 
that could not be ntrried away. The Confederate eavalry clung desperately to his rear, and gave so much annoyance that on Oelober 
Blh Sheridan direeted Torbert "to give Rosser a driibbinK next mornin(( or gel whipped himself." The sa)>er eontest tlial ensued at 
Tom's Brook was the last attempt of the Ton federate cavalry to reestablish their former supremacy. The sight of the devastated valley 
■purred the Southern troopers to the most valiant attacks, in spile of iLeir interior equipmi-nt. Again and again were charges made and 
returned on both siilcs. For two hours the honors were almost even, the Confederates holding tlie center, while the Federal cavalry 
pushed back the flanks. Finally !tlerrilt and Custer ordered a charge along the whole line, and at last the Confederates broke. 
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flanks gave way, Merritt and Custer ordered a charge along 
their entire line. The retreat of Rosser's force became a panic- 
stricken rout, which continued for twenty-six miles up the 
Shenandoah valley. Eleven pieces of artillery, three hundred 
and thirty prisoners, ambulances, caissons, and even the 
hea(l(|uarters' wagons of the Confederate commanders were 
captural by the Federal troops. 

Early ascribed his defeat to Sheridan's superiority in 
numlwrs and equipment, and to the fact that Lomax's cavalry 
was armed entirely with rifles and had no sabers; that as a con- 
sequence they could not fight on horseback, and in open coun- 
try could not successfully fight on foot with large bodies of 
well-trained cavalry. 

In the brilliant part taken by Sheridan's cavalry in re- 
trieving the misfortunes of the morning of October 19, 1864, 
when the Union camp at Cedar Creek was surprised and 
routed — with " Sheridan only twenty miles away " — resulting 
in the final defeat and pursuit of the Confederate army, the 
Federal cavalry alone captured 45 pieces of artillery, 82 cais- 
sons, 46 army wagons, 672 prisoners, and an enormous quan- 
tity of other property. 

This battle, which Sheridan's magnetic presence turned 
into a great victory, was followed by a number of small but 
highly successful cavalry movements, culminating on March 
27, 1805, in Sheridan's veteran cavalry corps joining the Army 
of the I'otomac in front of Petersburg for the final campaign 
against I^ee. 

In the Valley campaign Sheridan's cavalry captured 
2556 prisoners, 71 guns, 29 battle-flags, 52 caissons, 105 army 
wagons, 2557 horses, 1000 horse equipments, and 7152 beef cat- 
tle. It destroyed, among other things, 420,742 bushels of 
wheat, 780 barns, and over 700,000 rounds of ammunition. 

Meanwhile, during the years of vicissitudes which 
marked the evolution of the cavalry of the East, from a mul- 
titude of weak detachments lacking organization, e(|uipment, 
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CAVALRY THAT CLOSED IN ON RICH MONO 



While Sheridan's troopers were distin^niishing themselves in the Shenandoah, the eavalry of the Army of 
the James, which was closing around Richmond, were doing Iheir part. This photograph shows the Fifth 
Pennsylv'ania Cavalry, or "Cameron Dragoons," part of the second brigade, in winter-quarters. It was 
taken in the fall of 1864, on tJie scene of the engagement at Fair Oaks and Darbytown Itoad, October 29th 
of that year. Urigadier- General August V. Kautz bad led them on a raid on the Petersburg and Weldon 
Railroad May 5th to 11th, and on the Richmond and Danville Railroad May lith to 17th. On June 9th 
they went to Petersburg and remained there during the siege operations until the Southern Capital fell. 
During all Uiis time they reversed the situation of the early part of the war, and incessantly harassed tlio 
Array of Northern Virginia by constant raids, cutting its communications, and attacking its supply trains. 
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ami training to a veteran army, filled with confidence in itself 
and in its commanders, the cavalry of the West had been 
equally unfortunate in its slow and discouraging development 
of fighting efficiency. 

Under General Rosecrans, as early as 1862, the cavalry 
of the Army of the Cumberland was organized into three brig 
ades under General David S. Stanley, but the mounted force 
actually at the disposal of its commander was but four thou 
sand effective men. Although actively engaged, particularl> 
m curbing the depredations of the Confederate cavalry under 
> orrest, its operations were not especially important. Nev er 
theless, at Stone's River, at Knoxville, at Chickamauga, and 
at other important battles, the cavalry of the West did des 
perate fighting and, considering its numbers, was not lackmg 
m efficiency. 

The cavalry which General Sherman assembled for his 
Atlanta campaign numbered about fifteen thousand sabers 
organized into four divisions, and it participated with credit m 
all the celebrated movements and engagements of Sherman s 
army Iwtween May and August, 1864. Protecting the rear 
and preventing the destruction of the Nashville and Chatta 
nooga Railroad by Wheeler's enterprising cavalry, some Union 
ca\alry under Rousseau remained at Decatur until by a rapid 
and circuitous march around Johnston's Confederate arm> in 
which he destroyed immense quantities of stores and damaged 
se\eral railroads, Rousseau joined Sherman near Atlanta 
After the fall of the latter city, a cavalry division of over h^e 
thousan<l men under Kilpatrick, accompanied Sherman on his 
famous march to the sea. 

Up to this time the activities of the Union cavalry in the 
Southwest, while noted for boldness and celerity of movement, 
for eiitlurance, and for accomplishment of results, though ham 
pered by many drawbacks, were not yet distinguished by an> 
of those great cavalry combats which marked the development 
of the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. 
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RICHMOND AT LAST— APRIL, 1865 



There is no need now for the troopers' carbines which can be seen projecting beside their saddles just as 
the cavalry rode into Richmond. The smoke still rising from the city's ruins seems to be the last great 
shuddering sigh of the Confederacy. The sight of the stark, blackened walls rising around them in the 
noonday sun brings but little Joy to the hearts of the troopers. These ruined piles of brick and mortar 
are the homes of their brothers who fought a good fight. A few days from now, in the fullness of their 
hearts, the Union soldiers will be cheering their erstwhile foes at Appomattox. One more cavalrj' exploit, 
the capture of Lee's provision trains by Sheridan, which Grant in hLs delicacy did not reveal to the stricken 
commander, and the cavalrj' operations are over. Horses and men go back to the pursuits of peace. 
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Towards the close of October, 1864, however, General 
James H. Wilson, who had commanded a cavalry division in 
Sheridan's Army of the Shenandoah, and who had been 
instrumental in raising the efficiency of the cavalry service 
through the Cavalry Bureau, reported to Sherman, in Ala- 
bama, and began a thorough reorganization, a remounting 
and re-equipping of the cavalry corps of Sherman's army. 

Wilson's cavalry corps speedily made itself felt as an in- 
tegral part of the army, taking a prominent part in the battle 
of Franklin, scoring a decisive victory over Forrest's cavalry 
under Chalmers, and pressing the foe so closely that the Con- 
federate troopers were actually driven into tlie Harpeth River. 
Tliis decisive action of the Union cavalry prevented Forrest 
from turning Schofield's left flank and cutting his line of retreat. 

In the battle of Nashville, which followed (December 15- 
16, 1864), Wilson's dismounted cavalry gallantly stormed the 
strong Confederate earthworks side by side with their com- 
rades of the infantry. General Thomas mentions the part 
taken by this cavalry as follows: 

Wliilst slightly swinging to the left, [the cavalry] came upon a re- 
doubt containing four guns, which was splendidly carried by assault, at 
1 P.M., by a portion of Hatch's division, dismounted, and the captured 
guns turned upon the enemy. A second redoubt, stronger than the first, 
was next assailed and carried by the same troops that carried the first 
position, taking four more guns and about three hundred prisoners. 
The infantry, McArthur's division, on the left of the cavalry, . . . par- 
ticipated in both of the assaults; and, indeed, the dismounted cavalry 
seemed to vie with the infantry who should first gain the works; as they 
reached tlie putiition nearly simultaneously, both lay claim to the artd 
lery and prisoners captured. 

But the gallant part taken by Wilson's cavalry in these 
operations is best exemplified by the spoils of war. During 
and after the battle of Nashville, and including prisoners taken 
in the hospitals at Franklin, the Union cavalry captured 2 
strong redoubts, 32 field guns, 11 caissons, 12 colors, 3232 




TIIK I'KDKUAl. ( AVALRY AND THEIR REWARD— AL\Y, 



[ Shoulders squared, aecouternients shining, all of the troops in perfect alignment, a unified, splendidly 
I equipped and disciplined body, the Federal cavalry marched up Pennsylvania Avenue on that glorious sun- 
r shiny day in May when the Union armies held their grand review in Washington. What a change from 
[.the long night rides and the terrible moments of the crashing charge was this holiday parade, when not a 
I trooper thought of sleeping in the saddle which had often proved his only bed. The battles are over now. 
L Never again will their cars Iw riven by the agonized shriek of a wounded horse, said by many a cavalryman 
I to be the most horrible sound in tlic field of battle. Never again will they bend over the silent body of a 
I wounded friend. Men die more quietly than their mounts. This is an arm of the service that proved itself. 
»m early disappointments and disa-stcrs, and dissipatiim of cncrgj- in useless details, it emerged a won- 
derfully effective figliliiig force thai did nuich to iiii.'ileii the surn'uder of the cshausled Confederacy, 
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prisoners (including 1 general officer), 1 bridge train of 80 
I)ont(K)ns, and 125 wagons. Its own losses were 122 officers 
and men killed, 1 field-gun, 521 wounded, and 259 missing. 

The following spring, while Wilson and his horsemen 
were sapping the very life blood of the Confederacy, Sheridan 
and his cavalry of the Army of the Potomac had been playJTig 
a most important part in the grand operations of that remark- 
able army, now under the direction of the inexorable Grant. 

After joining Grant in front of Petersburg on March 
27, 1805, Sheridan received instruction from his chief to move 
with bis three cavalry divisions of nine thousand men near or 
through Dinwiddie, reaching the right and rear of tlie Confed- 
erate army, without attempting to attack the Confederates in 
position. Should the latter remain entrenched, Sheridan was 
to destroy the Uanville and South Side railroads, I^ee's only 
avenues of supply; and then either return to the ^Vrmy of the 
Potomac, or to join Sherman in North Carolina. History 
shows that two of the Confederate iTifantry divisions and all 
of Lee's cavalry failed to jmsb back five brigades of Sheri- 
dan's cavalry, fighting dismounted, in an effort to cut off the 
Confederate retreat. 

In the desperate fighting which took place in the days fol- 
lowing, it was the same splendid cavalrj' at Five Forks, which 
dashed dismounted over the Southern entrenchments, carrying 
all before them. 

And finally, on April fith, at Sailor's Creek, after desper- 
ate and exhausting fighting by Custer's and Devin's divisions, 
it was Crook with his cavalry which intercepted the Confederate 
line of retreat, cut off' three of I^ee's hard-pressed infantry 
divisions, and made possible the surrender at Appomattox of 
the gallant but exhausted Army of Northern Virginia. 
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SOME CAVALRY LEADERS 

Uy Theo. F. Rodknhough 
ItrigtulUr-General, United States Army (Retired) 

NO war of modern times has produced so many able cav- 
alry leaders as the so-called " War of Secession." Sher- 
idan, Stuart, Uuford, Gregg, Wilson, Merritt, " Fitz " I^ee, 
3*leasonton, Hampton, Lomax, Butler, Wheeler, Custer, For- 
rest, Grierson, Morgan, Kilpatrick, and others, have written 
their names on the roll of fame in letters of fire alongside those 
of Seydlitz and Ziethen of the Old World. Of the group men- 
tioned who have " crossed the river " a few pen portraits by 
friendly hands, and true to the life, are here presented.* 
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GEXERAI, SHERIDAN f 

The general is short in stature — l)elow the medium — with 
nothing superfluous about him, square shouldered, muscular, 
wiry to the last degree, and as nearly insensible to hardship and 
fatigue as is consistent with humanity. 

His face is very much tanned by exposure, but is lighted 
up by uncoiiunonly keen eyes, which would stamp Iiim any- 
where as a man of quickness and force, while its whole charuc- 
ter would betray him to be a soldier, with its firm chin, high 
cheek bones, and crisp mustache. 

He is exacting on duty and hard on delinquents, and his 
ideas of duty are peculiar, as evinced by the fact that lie has 

* More or less personal sketches of famouM Cavalrj- leaders will Iw 
foiinil ill other <-haptera of this volume and in the volume to be devoted 
to bioKraphy, 

t With (jerieral Sheri<laii in I^ee's La.st Campaign. Uy a staff officer, 
(Philadelphia) J. 11. Lippincott & Co.. 1866. 
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MAJUK -GENERAL PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN 



General SherifUa was tht' leader who rrlicved the Unioi 

rmm irasle <il energy unil re:iti>re(l it an arm of the s< 

effective and terrible \a the Confederacy aa the Suutlien 

luul been to the North at tlie outset of the war. Hp wn 

Albany. N. Y.. 1831. and gmduateil st 

WotPointinlBSS. In May, 1808. he 

was appointed colonel of the Second 

Michigan ravolry, and servetl in 

northern Mississippi. In July he was 

Bppuintn) brigadicT^Beneral i)f vi)liin- 

\xm and distinguished himself on 

October 8lb at the bntllc of Peiry- 

ville. He commanded a division of 

the Anay of the Cumberinnd at 

Stone's River, and was appointed 

major-general o( voUuitceni early in 

1603. He took part in the purauit 

of G«Kt»l Van Dom, afterwards 

aided in the capture of Manchpster. 

Tenneuce, on June iTth, and wus 







the battle of ChickamaugB. In the battles around Chattanooga 
attracted the attention of General Grant. In April, IBO-I, he 
19 placed in command of the cavalry corps of the Army of the Poto- 
ac.anditshrillinnlpiqiloitsunder hisleadcrshipculminatedin the 
dcHth of General J. E. B. Stuart at 
Y'ellow Tavern, where the ('ouf ederates 
were dcfcstetl. In Augu.^t, 1864, he 
was placed in comnuind of the Army 
of the Shenonduuh. He defeated 
rirniTal Earlj' at Opequon Creek, 
Pislu-r's Hill, and Cedar Creek, and 
.iipturvd 5.000 of his men and srvcml 
.:uiis. He drove the Confederates from 
llii' valley and laid il waste. On 
Si'plember tOth he was made briga- 
dier-general, and in November major- 
general. In July, 186S. he received 
tile thanks of Congress for his dis- 
tinguished servicps. He died at 
Nonquilt, Mass., on August 5. 1888. 



THE LEADERS EYES 
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never issued orders of encouragement or congratulations to 
his troops before or after campaigns or battles. He has ap- 
parently taken it for granted that all under his command 
i\ould do as well as they could, and they did so quite as a mat- 
ter of course. And to this soldierly view the troops always 
responded. Understanding so well what they were fighting 
for and the issues at stake, they would not fight harder to 
accomplish results simply for the satisfaction of having them 
recounted. . . . 

Though always easy of approach, the general has little 
to say in Imsy times. Set teeth and a quick way tell when 
thnigs do not go as they ought, and he lias a matuier on such 
occasions that stirs to activity all within sight, for a row seems 
brewing that nobody wants to be under when it bursts. Not- 
mtlistunding his handsome reputation for cursing, he is rather 
rtinarkably low-voiced, particularly on the field, where, as 
sometimes hajipens, almost everybody else is screaming. 
Damn you, sir, don't yell at me," he once said to an officer 
who came galloping up with some bad news, and was roaring 
it (lilt above the din of battle. In such moments the general 
Itaiis forward on his horse's neck, and hunching his shoulders 
up to his ears, gives most softly s]>oken orders in a slow, delib- 
erate way, as though there were niches for all the words in his 
hearer's memory, and they must be measured very carefully to 
fit exactly, that none of them he lost in the carrying. . . . 

The general lias a remarkable eye for topograi>hy, not only 
m using to the best advantage tlie ]>eculiarities of the country 
through which he is campaigning, either for purposes of march- 
ing, assaults, or defense, but he can foresee with accuracy, by 
studying a map, how far the country will be available for tliese 
purposes. 

He has been called nithless and cniel because, in obedience 
to the orders of the officers appointed over him, he was com- 
pelled, by the stern necessities of war, to destroy jiroperty in 
the Shenandoah valley, and to take from the war-ridden people 
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MAJOR GENKRAL JAMES EWELL BROWN STIURT. C.S. A. 

In till' liat un (.ii'inTol Sluart'a kace appears the plume which grew to symbolize the dash and gallimtr)' iif tlic 
man hiniaelf. Plume and hat were oaptured, and Stunrt himself narmwly c^scaped. at Verdieravillc, Augiisl 17. 
188*.  I iolend," he wrote. " to niBke the Yankees pay for that hal." Leas than u week Utct he enptun-d 
Pope's personal lHigga{(e and honea, and for maiij' days Ih-TPuftrr the Federal general's uniform wnji on eihibitiini 
in a Riehmond alore window— a picturesque and rhararteriatic reprisal. Bom in Virginia in 1IW3, Stuart grail- 
ualcd at the Cnited Slates Military Academy in 185*. He saw service on the Texas frontier, in Kansas, and 
against the Cheyenne Indians before the outbreak of the war. On April. 1861. he resign id frtjm llic United Stales 
Anay and joined the Confederacy in his native State. He won dLitinction at Bull Run. and also the rank of 
brigadier-genera]. Stuart rode twice around the .\rmy of the Potomac when MeCielUn was in conmiand. and 
played a eonspi<Tiim9 part in the Seven Days before Richmond. At the swHind Bull Run, at AnticUni. by a 
destructive raid into Pennsylvania, at Fredericksburg, and at Chancellors vilU- Stuart lulded to his Uurels, lie 
was too late for anything except the last day of Gettysburg, where the strengthened Union cavalry proved his 
match. He died at Yellow Tavern May 1*. 186*. from a wound received in a pitched battle with Sheridan's ea\'alry. 
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there what their friends Iiad left them of supplies for man 
and beast. As he rode down the Martinsburg pike in his four- 
horse wagon, heels on the front seat, and smoking a cigar, «'hile 
behind him his cavahy was desti-oying the provender that could 
not be carried away, the inhabitants of the Valley doubtless 
regarded him as history regards the emperor who fiddled while 
Rome was burning, and woidd not now belie%'e, what is the 
simple truth, that this destruction was distasteful to him. and 
that he was moved by the distress he was obliged to nudtiply 
upon these unfortunate people, whose evil fate Iiud left them 
in the ruinous track of war so long. But the Shenandoah 
valley was the well-worn pathway of invasion, and it became 
necessary that this long avenue leading to our homes should 
be stripped of the sustenance that rendered it possible to subsist 
an amiv there. 




<;i:nkrai. stuabt 

Stuart was inuloubtedly the most l)rilliant and widely 
known itnhreur of liis time. The term is used advisedly to de- 
scribe the accomphshed horseman who, while often fighting dis- 
mounted, yet by training and the influence of his environment 
was at liis best as a leader of mounted men, 

Stuart as a cadet at the JSIilitary Academy is thus de- 
scribed by General Fitzhugh Lee: 

" I recall his distinguishing characteristics. M'hich were a 
strict attention to his military duties, an erect, soldierly bear- 
ing, an immediate and almost thankful acceptance of a chal- 
lenge to fight from any cadet who might in any way feel hmi 
self aggrieved, and a clear, metallic ringing voice." 

In the Indian country as a subaltern in tlie cavalrj his 
commanding officer, Major Simonson, thus wrote of him 

"Lieutenant Stuart was brave and gallant, always 
prompt in the execution of orders, and reckless of danger or 
ex]>osure. I considered him at that time one of the most 
])romising young officers in the United States army." 
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\rA.I()lt (iENEIUL JOHN BITORI) 

General Buford was one of the foremost cavalry leaden of the North. He is crediW by nmay with having choBen 
the field on wFiich the battle of Gettysburg was fought He was bom in 1886 in Woodford County, Kentucky, 
grodualod at West Point inI8*8,nnd saw service against the Indians. In NoveraUr, 1801, he attained to thcrank 
of major, and in July, 180S. he was nuide brigailier general of voluntei>n. While in command of a cavalry brigade 
in 1864, Duford was wounded in the second battle of Bull Run. In McT'lellim"* Maryland campaign, at 
Fredericksburg, and in the spiriled cavalry engagements at Brandy Statii)n. he played his part nobly. In 
Pennsylvania he ilisplayed rrmorkablp ability and opened the battle of Gettysburg befure the arrival of Reynolds' 
intanlry on July Isl. The Comle de Paris says in hia ■' History of the Ci^il War in America": "It was Bufoni 
who selected the boltleBeld where the two armies were about toroeasllretheiratrength." After taking part in the 
pursuit of Lee and Hubaequent operaliuns in central Virginia, he withdrew on sick leave in November, 1803, 
and died in Wosliinctun on December 18th, reeeiiing a eonunission as major-Kcneral only on the day of hia death. 
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As a Confederate colonel at the first Bull Run battle, 
General Early reported : 

" Stuart did as much toward saving the battle of Ilrst 
Manassas as any subordinate wlio participated in it; and yet 
he has never received any credit for it, in the official reports 
or otherwise. His own report is very brief and indefinite." 

In a letter to President Davis, General J. E. Johnston 
recommended Stuart's promotion, which was made September 
2i, 1861: 

" He is a rare man, wonderfully endowed by nature with 
the qualities necessary for an officer of light cavalry. Calm, 
firm, acute, active, and enterprising, I know of no one more 
competent than he to estimate the occurrences before him at 
their true value. If you add a real brigade of cavalry to this 
army, you can find no better brigadier-general to comman<l it." 

In an account of the raid into Pennsyh'ania (October, 
1802) Colonel Alexander K. McClure speaks of the behavior 
of Stuart's command in passing through Chambersburg; 

" (ieneral Stuart sat on his horse in the center of the town, 
surrounded by his staff, and his command was coming in from 
the country in large squads, leading their old horses and riding 
the new ones they had found in the stables hereabouts. Gen- 
eral Stuart is of medium size, has a keen eye, and wears im- 
mense sandy whiskers and mustache. His demeanor to our 
people was that of a humane soldier. In several instances his 
men commenced to take private property from stores, but they 
were arrested by General Stuart's provost-guard. In a single 
instance only, that I heard of, did they enter a store by intimi- 
dating the i>roprietor. All t)f our stores and sliops were closed, 
an<l with very few exceptions were not disturbed." • 

Cieiieral John U. Gordon, in his " Reminiscences " relates: 

" An incident during the battle of Chancellorsville [illus- 
trates] the bounding spirits of that great cavalry leader. 
General ' Jeh ' Stuart. After Jackson's fall, Stuart was 
* ('unipaiKas of Stuart's Cavalry. 
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LIKltTENANT-GENEHAL WADE HAMPTON. C.S.A. 



GenemI Hamplun was Ihi- Icailer si-ltcted three months after Stuart's dcnth to conmittnd oil of Lec'a cavalry. 
AlthuiiRh il hud hcootne sadly dcL-imalcd, Hampton lived up to hia rcpulatiun, and fought effectively to the 
very end of the war. His hist command was the cavalry in Johnston's army, which opposed Sherman's advance 
from Savannah in 1865. Hampton was bora in Columbia, S. C, in 1816. After graduating in law at the 
University of South Curulina, he gave up his time to the managi'inent of his extensive estates. At the out- 
break of the nor he raised and E<|ulpped from his private means the " Hampton's Legion," which did good ser- 
vice throughout the war. He fought at the head of his Legion at Bull Rim and in the Peninsula campaign, was 
wounded at Fair Oaks, and soon ufterwarii was commissioned brigadier- general. He served brilliantly at 
Gctlysburg.wherehe was wounded three times, and was made major-general on August 3d following. He was 
engaged in opposing the advance otSheriiian toward L.vnehburg in 18G4.und showed such high qualitiesasa 
cavalry commander that he was commissioned lieutenant-general in -August of that year, and placed in com- 
mand of all of Lee's cavalry. HewasGovemorofSoulh('ar<)llnafrom 187B to 1878; then I'nited Slate* Sena- 
torimlil 1891. He was United Stales Commissioner of Railroads. 1R9S to 1897. Hisdeathoccurred in 1908. 
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designated to lead Jackson's troops in the final charge. The 
soul of this brilliant cavalry commander was as full of senti- 
ment as it was of the spirit of self-sacrifice. He was as musical 
as he was brave. He sang as he fought. Placing himself at 
the head of Jackson's advancing lines and shouting to them 
' l''(jrward,' he at once led off in that song, ' Won't you come 
out of the Wilderness?' He changed the words to suit the 
occasion. Through the dense woodland, blending in strange 
harinuny with the rattle of rifles, could be distinctly heard 
that song and words, ' Now, Joe Hooker, won't you come 
out of the Wilderness? ' " 



GENEBAL BUFOBD * 

But something more than West Point and frontier ser\'ice 
was nec<led to produce a Uuford. He was "no sapling chance- 
sown by the fountain." He had had years of traiiiing and ex- 
pej'icncc in his profession, and although they were precious atid 
indispensable, they could not have produced the same results 
which \\ere reali'/^d in him, had it not been f(»r the honorable 
deeds of his ancestors and the hereditary traits developed and 
transmitted by them. Such men as Buford are not the fruit 
of chance. Springing, as he did, from a sturdy Anglo-Nor- 
man family long settled in the " debatable land " on the bor- 
ders of Knglaiul and Scotland, he came by the virtues of the 
strong hand through inheritance. His kinsmen, as far back 
as they can be traced, were stout soldiers, rough fighters, and 
hard riders, accustomed to lives of vicissitude, and holding what 
they had imder the good old rule, the simple plan, " Those to 
take who have the power, and those to keep who can." Men of 
his name were the counsellors and companions of kings, and 
gained renown in the War of the Roses, and in the struggle for 

• Major-Geiicrnl John Buford. By Major-General James H. Wilson, 
U. S. \'., Brevet Mujor-Gt-neral, U. S. A. Oration deliver<;«i ut Gettys- 
burg on July 1, 1805. 







M.4J0R-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT 



GcniMn] Merritt did his share toward achieving the momentous results of Gettysburg. With his reserve brigade 
of cnvnlry on tlie Federal left, he caused Law to dctaidl a large force From the Confederate muin line in order to pro- 
tect his Hank and rear, Merritt aerv«l withdisUuctiDii Ihmughoiit the Civil War and later in the Spanish- American 
War. He was bom in New York City in ISSe. graduated at West Point in 18«0. and was assigned to the Second 
Dragoons. In April, 1888, he was promoted to be captain. He rode with Sloneman on his famous Richmond raid 
in April and May. I803,and was in command of the cavalry rraen-e at Gettysburg, Merritt commanded a cavalry 
division in the Shenandoah Valley campaign under Sheridan from .August. 19(1*, to March, 18B5, and in the Snal 
Richmond campaign the cavalrj' corps. After rendering service in the Spaiuah-.Ameriran War. and command- 
ing the forces in the Philippines, he was retired from active Mir\-[ec in June. IIMHP, He died Decenil)iT 3. 1910. 



dominion over France. In the wars between the Stuarts and 
the Commonwealth they were " king's men." . . . 

A di.stin|(uished officer of the same arm of the senice, said 
of him that as a captain of dragoons " he was considered," in 
a regiment famed for its dashing and accomplished officers, 
" as the soldier par excellence." He adds in lo\nng admiration, 
that " no man could be more popular or sincerely beloved by 
his fellow officers, nor could any officer be more thoroughly 
respected by his men, than he was. His company had no su- 
perior in the service." The same distinguished officer, writing 
after his career had closed in death, says, " He was a splendid 
cavalry officer, and one of the most successful in the service; 
was modest, yet brave; unostentatious, but prompt and perse- 
vering; ever ready to go where duty called him, and never 
shrinking from action however fraught with peril." . . . 

Speaking many years after of the part taken in this great 
day's work * by Buford's cavalrj'. General F. A. Walker, in 
the " Historj' of the Second Army Corps," uses the following 
language : " When last it was my privilege to see General Han- 
ctK-k in November, 1885, he pointed out to me from Cemetery 
Hill the position occupied by Buford at this critical juncture, 
and assured me that among the most inspiring sights of his mil- 
itarj' career was the splendid spectacle of that gallant cavalry 
as it stood there, unshaken and undaunted, in the face of the 
advancing Confederate infantn,'." No higher commendation 
for the cavalry can be found. Its services have been generally 
niiriimi/*d, if not entirely ignored, by popular historians, but 
no comjjetent critic can read the official reports or the Comte 
(le Paris' " History of the Civil War in America " without giv- 
ing the cavalrj' the highest praise for its work on this day, and 
throughout this campaign. " To Buford was assigned the post 
of danger and responsibility. He, and he alone, selected the 
groiuul," says that trustworthy historian, " upon which unfore- 
seen circumstances were about to bring the two armies into 

*The First Dav, Gettysburg. Julv 1. 1863. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NATHAN BKDFORD TORREST, C.S.A. 

General Forrrst wusoneoflhe bum cavalry leaders. Dnring and reaourccful in every sitUHtion. he and his hard-riding 
raiders became ft iHiuree of terror throughout the Mississippi Valley. He was bom near the site of Chapel Hill. 
TennpSHec. on July 31. ISil. attended school for iibout six months, became h horae and cattle trudcr. sad slave 
trader at Memphis. He (sst in his lot with the Confederaey and entered the army as a private in June. 1861, 
In July he organized a battalion of cavalry, of which he became lieutenant-colonel. He eMUped From Port Donel- 
son when it surrendered to Grant, and aa hrigBdicr-general seri'ed in Kentucky under Bragg. Transferred to 
Northern Mississippi in November, 1863. Forrest vas made major-general on Decemlier 4th of that year, and 
at the close of the following year was placed in command of all the cavalry with the Army of the Tennessee. On 
January H. IS65, he was put in command of the cavalry in Alabama. Mississippi, and east Louisiana, and 
vaa appointed lieutenant-general on February !8th. He met defeat at the hands of General James H. Wilson nt 
Sclma, Ahi.. in March. 1865. and surrendered Ic) General C^nly at Gainesville Ihe following May. He remain.^cl 
Tennessee imli! he dl.-d in 1877— one of the most sinking chnnicler. developwl liy Ihe war. 
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hostile contact. Neither Meade nor I>ee had any knowledge nf 
it. . . . Btiford, wlio, when he arrived on the evening of [June] 
30th, Iiad guessed at one glance tlie advantages to he derived 
from these positions, did not have time to give a description of 
them to Meade and receive his instnictions. Tlie unfailing in- 
dications to an officer of so much experience, revealed to Buford 
the approach of the enemy. Knowing that Reynolds was 
within supporting distance of him, he boldly resolved to risk 
everything in order to allow the latter time to reach Gettys- 
hurg in advance of the Confederate army. This first inspira- 
tion of a cavalry officer and a true soldier decided, in every 
itspect, the fate of the campaign. It was Buford who selected 
the battlefield v\'here the two armies were about to measure 
their strength." 

GENEHAI, WADE HAMITON * 

Wade Hampton entered the military service of the Con- 
fe<lcrate States as colonel of the Hampton I>egion, South 
Carolina A'olvinteers, June 12, 1861, said legion consisting of 
eight companies of infantry, four companies of cavalry, and 
two companies of artillery. With the infantry of his com- 
mand. Colonel Hampton participated in the first battle of 
Bull Run, July 21. 1K61, where he was wounded. He bore 
a part as a brigade commander i>i the subsequent battles on 
the Peninsula of Virginia, from the beginning of ojierations 
at Vorktown until the battle of Seven Pines, where he was 
again wounded. . . . 

1 have been often asked if General Hampton was a good 
tactician. If in a minor, technical sense, I answer to the best 
of my judgment, *' No." 1 doubt if he ever read a technical 
book on tactics. He knew how to maneuver the units of his 
command so as to occupy for offensive or defensive action the 
strongest points of the battlefield, and that is about all there 
* BiitW and His Cavalry, 1861-1865. By U. R. Brooks (Coliinihiii 
S. C). The State Company, 1900. 





MAJ01t-(iENEIL\L GEOKGK AilMt^TRONG CUSTER WITH tiENElWL PLEASONTON 

The beau sabreur of tlic Federal serviee is pictured here in his favorite velvet suit, with General Alfred Pleaaon- 
ton, who commanded the cavalry at Gettyaijurg, This photograph was taken at Warrenlon, Va., three 
months after that hattle. At the time this picture was taken, Custer was a brigadier- general in command 
of the second brigade of the third division of General Pleasonton's cavalry. General Custer's imi>etuosity 
finally cost him his own life and the lives of his entire command at the hands of the Sioux Indians June 
45, 1876. Custer was lioni in 1830 and graduated at West Point in 1861. As captain of volunteers he 
ser^'ed with McClellan on tlife Peninsula. In June. 1863. he was made brigadier-general of volunteers and 
as the head of a brigade of cavalry distinguished himself at Gettysburg. Later he served with Sheridan in 
the Shenandoah, won honor at Cedar Creek, and was brevetted major-general of volunteers on Octoljer 19, 
1864. Under Sheridan he particijiated in the battles of Five Forks, Dinwiddie Court House, and other 
important ca\'alry engagements of Grant's last campaign. 
[o^lSl 
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is in tactics. A successful strategist has a broader field for the 
employment of his military qualities. General Hampton ap- 
peared possessed of almost an instinctive topographical talent. 
He could take in the strong strategic points in the field of 
his operations with an accuracy of judgment that was surpris- 
ing to his comrades. It was not necessary for him to study 
Jomini, Napoleon's " Campaigns," and other high authorities 
in the art of war. He was a law unto himself on such matters. 
According to the rules laid down in the books, he would do 
the most unmilitary things. He would hunt his antagonist 
as he would hunt big game in the forest. The celerity and au- 
dacity of his movements against the front, sometimes on the 
flank, then again in the rear, kept his enemies in a constant 
state of uncertainty and anxiety as to where and when they 
might exi>ect him. With his wonderful powers of physical en- 
durance, his alert, vigilant mind, his matchless horsemanship, 
no obstacles seemed to baffle his audacity or thwart his purpose. 

OENERAL MEBEITT * 

Merritt was graduated in the class of 1860 at the Militarj' 
Academy. He was twenty-four years of age. In scholarship 
he was rated at the middle of his class, and in the other sol- 
dierly qualities he was near the head. . . . 

At the battle of the Opequon ( Winchester) , on September 
19th, his division gave tlie most effective instance in a hundred 
years of war, of the use of a cavalry division in a pitched battle. 
He rode over Hreckinridge's infantry and Fitzlmgh Lee's cav- 
alry an<l effectually broke the Confederate left. At this time 
Sheridan wrote to a friend, " I claim nothing for myself; my 
boys Merritt and Custer did it all.". . . 

On the disastrous morning of October 19th, at Cedar 

* General Wealey Merritt. By Lieutenant-Colonel Eben Swift, 
Eighth Cavalry. From the (March, 1811) Journal of the United States 
Cavalry Association. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, C.S.\. 



A nepb^A' of tEii- Simtli's ^;redt«st coiutnander. General Fitzhugh Lee did hunorlo ld« [umuus tainily. Along 
the KaiipahiiDncick and in the Shenitndoah he measured awards with the Federal cav&lry, and over thirty 
years lain' he wait Iradiog American forces In ('uba. He was Uirn at Clemiont.Va.. in IHSS. graduated at 
West Piiint in IB5U. and from May, 1880, until the outbreak of the Cidl War was instructur of cavalry at 
West Point. He resigned from the I'uited Stales Army, and miered the Confederate ser\ice in 1861. He 
(ought with Stuart's cavalry in almost all of the important engimements of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
first as colonel, from July. ISOJ, as briKAdier-general. and from September, 1863, as major-general. He was 
sei-eri'ly wounded at Winehester, on September 19, IS64. and from March, 19(lo, until hissurrender to 
General Meade at Farmi-ille, was in ciimmand of all the nivalrj' of the Army of Northern Virginia. In 
1896 be was sent to Cuba by President CleveUnd as consul-general at Havana, and in May, 1898, when 
war with Spain seemed inevitable, was appMnted major-generBl of volunteers, and plitced in command of Ihe 
Si'vcnth Army Conu. He returned to linvuna as Military Governor in January, 1899. He died in IWU. 
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Creek. Merritt's division blocked the way of Gordon's victori- 
ous Confederates, held its position north of Middletown all 
day, without assistance, then charged and, crossing the stream 
below the bridge, joined Custer in the pursuit to Fisher's Hill. 
In that campaign Merritt's division captured fourteen battle- 
flags, twenty-nine pieces of artillery, and more than three 
thousand prisoners. . . . 

Merritt at his high prime was the embodiment of force. 
He was one of those rare men whose faculties are sharpened and 
whose view is cleared on the battlefield. His decisions were 
delivered with the rapidity of thought and were as clear as if 
they had been studied for weeks. He always said that he never 
found that his first judgment gained by time and reflection. 
Ill him a fiery soul was held in thrall to will. Never disturbed 
bj' doubt, or moved by fear, neither circumspect nor rash, he 
ne\'er missed an opportunity or made a mistake. 

These were the qualities that recommended him to the 
confidence of that commander whose ideals were higlier and 
more exacting than any other in our history. To his troops he 
was always a leader who commanded their confidence by bis 
brave ai>pearance, and his calmness in action, while his constant 
tliougbtfulness and care inspired a devotion that was felt for 
few leaders of his rank. 

GENEEAI, FOREEST * 

When the war broke out, Forrest was in the prime of his 
mental and physical jjowers. Over six feet in stature, of pow- 
erful frame, and of great activity and daring, with a personal 
prowess ijroved in many fierce encounters, he was a king among 
the bravest men of his time and country. He was among the 
first to volunteer when war broke out, and it was a matter of 

* Rcc'ol lections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indian, and Civil Wars. 
IJy General Dabney Hcrndon Maury. (New York) Charles Scribner's 
Son.s, 1894. 





LIEUTENANT-OENERAL JOSEPH ftHEELER. C.S.A. 



Commander of ConWpnitf forces id more thnti a hundred cavalry battlps. General Wht^lcr wril deserved the 
tribute of hia erstwhile opponent. General Shemmn, who once said: "lo the event of war with a foreign ciiunlry, 
Joe Wheeler ia the man to command the cavalry of our army." He was bi)m b IBM, and graduated ul West 
Point in 1859. ilc aerveil in the regular army until April, 1881, then entered the Confeden 
manded a brigade c)! infantry at Shiloh in April, IBBS. and later in the year was transferred to the eavabj-. He 
(ought under Bragg in Kentucky at Pertyville and in other engagementa. and TOvcred Uie retreat of Bragg's army 
tolhesouthwanl. In January, 1863. he was commissioned major-general. In the Chattanooga campaigns Wheeler 
showed himself a brave and skilful officer. He harassed Shermoa'a flank during the march to Atlanta, and in 
August, ISai. leii a successful raid in Sherman's rear as tar north as the Kentucky line. In February. \W5, he 
was commissioned lieutenant-general, and continued in command of the cavalry in Johnston's army until its sur- 
render. He served as a major-general in the SpanLsh -.American War. He dieii in Brooklyn, January *5, IIWO. 
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course that lie should be the commander of the troops who 
flotked to his standard. From the very outset he evinced his 
extriiordinary capacity for war, and in his long career of great 
achievement no defeat or failure was ever charged to him. . . . 

Wlien Forrest, with about twelve hundred men, set out 
ui iHirsuit of Streight, he was more than a day behind him. 
Sti eight had several hundred more men in the saddle than For- 
itst, and being far in advance could replace a broken-down 
hoise by a fresh one from the farms through wliich his route 
hn while l-'orrest, when he l<tst a horse, lost a soklier, too; 
tor no good horses were left for him. After a hot pursuit of 
h\i. days and nights, during which he had lost two-thirds of 
bib I'oriTS fnini broken-down horses, he overhauled his enemy 
and brought him to a parley. This conference took place in 
sight of a cut-off in the mountain road, Captain Morton and 
bis horse artillery, which had l»een so long with Forrest, pass- 
ing in .sight aktng the road till they came to the cut-off, into 
which they would turn, reentering the road out of view, so that 
it seemed that a continuous stream of artillerj' was passing 
h\ F()rrest had so arrangetl that he stood with his back to the 
ginis while StR'ight was facing them. 

Forri'st. in his characteristic way. described the scene to 
nil lie said. " I .seen hhn all the time he was talking, looking 
OMf my shoulder and counting the ginis. Presently he said: 
Name of Ci<Hl! How many guns have you got? There's fif- 
tttn I've counted already!' Turning my head that way, I 
said. ' 1 reckon that's all that has kept up.' Then he said. ' I 
won't surrender till you tell me how many men you've got.' 
I said. ' l'\"e got enough to whij) you out of your !nMits.' To 
which he said. ' I won't surrender.' I turned to my bugler and 
saul, ' Sound to mount! ' Then he cried out ' I'll surrender! ' 
1 told him, " Stack your arms right along there. Colonel, and 
inarch your men away down that hollow.' 

" When this was done." continued Forrest, " I onlered 
m\ men to i-onie forward and take possi'ssion of the arms. 

list ] 
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MAJOR-CKXKRAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON AND STAFF 
This brilliant cavalryman's demonstration of 1865 against Selma and Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in aid of General 
Canby s operations against Mobile and the center of the State, was one of the greatest cavalry raids in the 
West. General Wilson was bom in 1837, nearShawneetown, Illinois, andgraduatedat West Point In 1860. 
He was aide-de-camp to General McClellan on the Peninsula, and served in the engineering corps in the West 
until after Vieksburg and Chattanooga, when he was made brigadier-general of volunteers in October, 1863, 
In February, 1864, he was put in charge of the cavalry bureau at Washington, and later commanded the 
Third Division of Sheridan's reorganized ca\'a!ry. October 5, 1864, he was hrevetted major-general of volun- 
teers for "gallant and meritorious services" during the war, and on the 24tli of that month he was put in com- 
mand of the cavalry coq)s of the Military Division of the MLssissippt. He took part in the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville, aud in March, 1865, made his famous Selma raid. In twenty-eight days Wilson had captured 
888 guns and 6280 prisoners, including Jefferson Davis. Five large iron works, three factories, numerous 
mills and immense quantities of supplies had been destroyed. As a reward for these services, he was ma<ie 
major-general of volunteers on April 20, 1865. General Wilson later served with distinction in the Spanish 
American War. and was also in command of the British and .\rnerican troops in the siege at Pekin, China. 
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Wlien Streight saw they were barely four hundred, he did rear! 
deniaiuled to have his arms back and that we should fight it 
out. I just laughed at him and patted him on the shoulder, 
and said, ' Ah, Colonel, all is fair in love and war, you 
know.' ". . . 

Forrest knew nothing about tactics — could not drill a 
comi)any. When first ordered to have his brigade ready for 
review, he was quite ignorant, but Armstrong told him what 
commands to give, and what to do with himself. . . . 

l-'orrest will always stand as the great exponent of the 
pt)wer of the moimted riflemen to fight with the revolver when 
mounted and with the rifle on foot. His troops were not 
dragoons " who fought indifferently on foot or horseback," 
nor were they cavalry who fought only mounted and with 
sabers. Few of his command ever bore sabers, save some of 
his officers, who wore them as a badge of rank. None of For- 
rest's men could use the saber. He himself had no knowledge 
of its use, but he would encounter half a dozen expert sahreurs 
with his revolver. 

QENEHAI, CU8TKB * 
It was here (Hanover, Pennsylvania, June, 1868) that the 
brigade first saw Custer. As the men of the Sixth, armed with 
their Spencer rifles, were (lei)loying forward across the railroad 
into a wheat-field beyond, I heard a voice new to me, directly 
in rear of the portion of the line where I was, giving directions 
for the movement, in clear,' resonant tones, and in a calm, con- 
fident manner, at once resolute and rea-ssuring. I^ooking back 
to see whence it came, my eyes were instantly riveted upon a 
figure oidy a few feet distant, whose appearance amazed, if 
it did not for the moment anuise me. It was he who was giving 
the orders. At first, I thouglit he might be a staff -officer, con- 
veying the commands of his chief. Hut it was at once apparent 
• Pcrsoiitil llecollections of n ('iivulrymiin. By J. 11. Kidd, formerly 
Colonel, Sixth Miohigun Cavalry. (Ionia, Mich.) Sentinel Printing Co. 
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BRIGADIER GEN EILVL JOHN R. 
CIUMBLIrtS, C.S.A. 
General Jobii R. Chambliss was a, Confederate 
cavalry leader who distinguished himself at 
Gettysburg. At Brandy Station. June 9, 1863. 
W. H. F. Lee had Iieen wounded, and Colonel 
Chanibliss had taken command of his brigade. 
On the night of June 34tb Stuart left Robert- 
son's and Jones' brigades to guard the passes of 
the Bine Ridge and started to move round the 
Army of the Potomac with the forces of Ilauip- 
ton. Fitzhugh I^ce, and Chambliss, intending 
to pass between it and Centerville into Mary- 
land and so rejoin Lee. The movements of 
the .army forced him out of liis way, so on tlie 
morning of the ^Oth he moved across country 
to Hanover, Chambliss in front and Hampton 
in the rear with Fitzhugh Lee well out on the 
flank. Chambliss attacked Kilpatriek at Han- 
over about 10 A.M., but was driven out before 
Hampton or Lee could come to hi.s support. 



M.UOR HENRY GILMOR, 
C.S.A. 

Major Gilmor was born in Baltimore Countj', 
Maryland, in 1838. He entered the Confed- 
erate army at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and was commissioned ca|>tain in 186^. In 
1862-63 he was imprisoned for five months 
in Fort McHcnry. at Baltimore, and in the 
latter year he raised a cavalry battalion, of 
which he was made major. Sub.seqnently he 
commanded the First Confederate Regiment 
of Maiyland. and in 1864 headed the advanee 
of the forces of General Jubal A, Early into 
that State, and, being familiar with the 
country, made a successful raid north of 
Baltimore. He captured Frederick, Md.. and 
created great alarm by his daring exploit so 
far north of the customary battlefields. In 
1874 he became police commissioner of his 
native city. He died in 1883. 
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that he was giving orders, not transmitting them, and that he 
was in command of the hne. 

Looking at him closely, this is what I saw; An officer, 
superbly mounted, who sat his charger as if to the manner 
horn. Tall, lithe, active, muscular, straight as an Indian and as 
quick in his movements, he had the fair complexion of a school- 
girl. He was clad in a suit of hlack velvet, elaborately trimmed 
with gold lace, which ran down the outer seams of his trousers, 
and almost covered the sleeves of his cavalry jacket. The wide 
collar of a navy-blue shirt was turned down over the collar of 
his velvet jacket, and a necktie of brilliant crimson was tied in 
a graceful knot at the throat, the long ends falling carelessly in 
front. The double rows of buttons on his breast were arranged 
in groups of twos, indicating the rank of brigadier-general. 
A soft black hat with wide brim adorned with a gilt cord, and 
rosette encircling a silver star, was worn turned down on one 
side, giving him a rakish air. His golden hair fell in graceful 
luxuriance nearly or quite to his shoulder, and his upper lip 
was garnished with a blonde mustache. A sword and belt, gilt 
spurs and top-boots completed his unique outfit. 

A keen eye would have been slow to detect in that rider 
with the flowing locks and gaudy tie, in his dress of velvet and 
of gold, the master-spirit that he proved to be. That garb, 
fantastic as at first sight it appeared to be, was to be the dis- 
tinguishing mark which, during all the remaining years of the 
war, like the white plume of Henry of Navarre, was to show 
us where, in the thickest of the fight, we were to seek our leader 
— for, where danger was, where swords were to cross, where 
Greek met Greek, there he was, always. Brave, but not reck- 
less; self-confident, yet modest; ambitious, but regulating his 
conduct at all times by a high sense of honor and duty ; eager 
for laurels, but scorning to wear them unworthily; ready and 
willing to act, but regardful of human life; quick in emergen- 
cies, cool and self-possessed, his courage was of the highest 
moral tyi>e, his perceptions were intuitions. 
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This daring cavalry leader was bom in 1836 near Dedcertown, New Jersey, and 
graduuted at West Point in 1861. He entered the Federal aerviee as eaptsin in the 
Fifth Ni^w Yurk Volunteers, generally known as Durj'ea'B Zouaves. lie was 
woundetl at Rig Bethel. June in. 18GI, and on September Sfith he beeame lieula 
colonel oT the Second New York Cavalry. In the second battle of Bnll Run, and 
on Uie left at Gettysburg, he served with conspicuous gallantry. In December, 
*iiS promoted to be colonel, and in June, 1883, to be brigadier-general o( 
volunteers while he received the brevet of major and lieutenant-colonel in the 
Regular Army fur repeated gallaotr.v. In March. 1861, he made his cele- 
brated Richmond ra^d and in April nccompanled Sherroan i 
Georgia. He was wounded at Resasca. and at the close of the war he was brevettcd 
brigadier-general in the Regular Army for "gallant and u 
capture of Fayctteville. North Carolina." and major-general for his services during 
the campaign under Sherman in the Carolinas. In June. 18BS. he oblained the 
regriliir rank erf major-general of volunteers. Up died at Santiago in December, 1881. 
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OENKRAL FITZHUQH !.££ * 

Major-CJeneral Fitzhugh Lee, or " Our Fitz " as he was 
Hfrttc-tioiiately called by his old comrades, won high distinction 
as H cavalryman in the Army of Northern Virginia, and since 
t)ic war won higher distinction as a citizen. 

After serving for a year at Carlisle Barracks as cavalry 
in.stru<-tor of raw recruits, he rejjorted to his regiment on the 
frontier of Texas, and was greatly distinguished in several 
tiglits for gallantry. In a fight with the Comanches, May 
in. 1 851), he was so severely wounded, I)eing pierced through 
till' lungs hy an arrow, that the surgeons despaired of his hfe 
{rs)K'C'inlly as he had to Ik borne two hundred miles across the 
pnnric in a horse litter), but he recovered and rejoined his 
coniniand. and led a ])art of his company in Januarj', 1860, 
in II very notable and .successful fight with the Indians, in 
which be greatly distinguished himself in a single combat with 
a powerful Indian chief. . . . 

In the campaign against Pope, and the Maryland Cam- 
piiign (18(i'i) bis cavalry rendered most imiwrtant service, of 
which (u'ncral H. K. I.ee said in bis official report: " Its vigi- 
bnice. activity, and courage «x're conspicuous; and to its assist- 
niKV is due in a great measure sitine of the most imijortant and 
delicate o[K'rations of the camjMiign." . . . 

When Hampton was sent south, I^ee was put in command 
of the entire cavalry corps of the Army of Xortbern Virginia, 
juul only the break-up at Kichmond prevented him from re- 
ceiving bis merited etmniiission as lieutenant-general, which 
had lK*cn decided on by the Confederate I'resident. . . . 

When the war with Spain broke out be was made major- 
general of volunteers, and put in command of troitps destine<l 
to capture' Havana. After the close of the war lie was kept 

• Thirlv-si\lh AKuii.tl Rciminii of iho .\*nxnatinn of the Gradiiales 
itf tlu> riiitrtl SUiUk Militarj" -V.\uU-m.v. at West Point. Xew York, Juno 
IS. IsHVv 




MAJOR-GENEILIL LOVELL HARRISON' 
ROUSSEAU 

General Rousseau was born in Stanford, Lin- 
coln County, Ky., in 1818. He fought in the 
Mexican War, distinguished himself at Buena 
Vista, and later settled in Louisville. In 1860 
he raised the Fifth Kentucky regiment, of 
which he was made colonel, and in ]8fil he 
«as made brigadier-general. He ser\ed with 
great credit at Shiloh, and was made major- 
general of volunteers for gallant conduct at 
Pcrryville. He commanded the Fifth Division 
of the Army of the Cumberland at Stone 
River and at Chickaniauga, and in 18fi4 made 
a cavalrj' raid into Alabama. Li the Na.shville 
campaign he had command of Fort Rosecrans 
under General Thomas, and did his share in 
achieving the notable results of that battle. 
At the time of his death in 1860 he was 
commander of the Department of tlie Gulf. 



MAJOR-GENER.\L GEORGE 
STONEMAN 

General Stoneman was bom at Busti, Chau- 
tauqua County, N. Y.. in 1822. and graduated 
at West Point in 1846. Following some service 
in West Virginia in the early part of the war, 
he was appointed chief of cavalry in the 
Army of the Potomac. After the evacuation 
of Yorktown, he overtook the Confederate 
troops and brought on the battle of Williams- 
burgh in May. 1862. On November 15, 1862, 
he was made commander of the Third Army 
Corps, which he led at Fredericksburg on 
December 13, 1862. During Hooker's Chan- 
cellorsville camt>aign he led a cavalry raid 
toward Richmond. In April, 1864. he wa.s 
made commander of a cavalry corps in the Army 
of the Ohio, and in the Atlanta campaign under- 
took a raid against Macon and Anderson ville. 
For three months he was a prisoner. 
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for a time in Cuba as Commander of the District of Havana, 
and was made brigadier-general in the regular army, where 
he served with distinction until he was retired. 

OKNERAI, AVKKEIJIR 

One of the most versatile soldiers of the Civil War was 
Joseph Wheeler, Ijieu tenant-General, C. S. A., Brigadier- 
(leneral, IT. S. A., and in the opinion of General R. E. I^e one 
of " the two ablest cavalry officers which the war developed." 

President Davis said that General Wheeler displayed " a 
dash and activity, vigilance and consummate skill, which justly 
entitled him to a prominent place on the roll of great cavalry 
lea<lers. By his indomitable energy he was able to keep the 
Ciovernment and commanders of our troops advised of the ene- 
my's movements and by preventing foraging parties from leav- 
ing the main body, he saved from spoliation all but a narrow 
tract of country, and from the torch millions worth of prop- 
erty which would otherwise iiave certainly been consumed." 

One of his biograpliers (Rev. K. S. Buford) states that: 
" (ieneral Wheeler has commanded in more than a hundred 
battles, many of which, considering the numbers engaged, were 
the most severe recorded in the history of ca^'alrj'. Always in 
the front of battle, he was wounded three times, sixteen horses 
were sliot under him, eight of his staff-officers were killed and 
thirty-two wounded." 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain, Wheeler was aj)- 
j)ointed a major-general, U. S. V., and during the short but 
sharp campaign in Cuba, displayed the same energy and abil- 
ity which had distinguished him in a greater conflict. In 1899 
he was ordered to the Philij)pines, servitig there until June, 
1900. when he was commissioned brigadier-general, U. S. A., 
and in September of the same year was retired from active 
service. His old opponent, Cieneral Sherman, paid this tribute 
to his worth: "In tlie event of war with a foreign country. 
'Joe' Wheeler is the man to conunand theeavalrv of our army." 
[inn] 
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threk charckrs that bork a nation's dkstiny 



These three horses riiii fairly ho said to have borne a nation's destiny uimn Iheir hacks. They are the 
muuiits used hy General Grant in his final gigantie cnmpaiun that rosnited in the outwearing of the Con- 
federacy. VNTien photographed in June, 1864, they were "in the field" with the General-in-Chief, after 
the ghastly battle of Cold Harbor, and before the crossing of the James River that sealed the fate of Lee's 
army. On the left is "Egypt," presented to Grant by admirers in Illinois, and named for the district in 




IK THE FIELD WITH GENER.\L GRANT 



b he was bred. The horse in the center, fuUy caparisoned, is " Cint-innati," al.so a present from a gen- 

lemaa in St. Louis, who on his tieath-bed sent for Grant and presented him with "the finest horse in the 

rorhi." The Utile black i>ony to the riuht is "Jeff Davis," captured in a cavalry raid on the plantation of 

; Davis, brother of the Confederate President, near Vicksburg. "Jeff Davis" looks indifferent, but 

"Cincinnati" and "Egj'pt" have iirieked np their ears. Perhaps they were looking at General Grant. 

[a-l9l 






WAR-HORSES 

By Thko. F. Rouenbough 
lirigadier-Generttl, Cnitiil Stntr.') Arnnj (Retired) 

TlIK battle cliargers of the general officers of the Confed- 
(.Tiite and Federal armies during the American Civil War, 
MToti' their names upon the scrolls of history by their high 
grade of sagacity and faithfulness. They carried their masters 
u])on the tedious march and over tlie bullet-swept battlefiekls, 
and seemed to i-eahze their imjHjrtance in -the conflict. The 
liorse of the coinniandiiig officer was as Veil known to the rank 
and file as the general himself, and the soldiers were as aflfec- 
tioniitely attached to the animal as was the master. 



GKNKKAI, GRANTS HOHSFJt 
Wlieri the Civil War broke out, my father,* General 
(Jraiit, was ajjpointed colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry and on joining the regiment purchased a horse 
in (Iidena, Illinois. This horse, though a strong animal, j)roved 
to I)c unfitted for the service and, when my father was taking his 
regiment fnini Springfield, Illinois, to Missouri, he encamped 
on the Illinois River for several days. During the time thej 
were tlicre a farmer brought in a horse called " .lack." This 
animal was a cream-colored horse, with black eyes, mane and 
tail of silver white, his Iiair gradually becoming darker toward 
his feet. lie was a noi»le animal, high spirited, very intelli 
gent and an excellent horse in every way. lie was a stallion 
and of considerable value. My father used him until after the 
battle of Chattanooga (November, 1803), as an extra horst 
• Tliis iici'oiiiil was fiirnislu'd al tin.- uiitJiiir's ro([iii'st liy (Jpntral 
l-Vcdcrick Dfjil Ciar.l. 1". S. A.-T. V. R. 

[41«| 




"STONEWALL '• JACKSO-V'S WAR-HORSE SHORTLY AI-TER HIS iLVSTER'S DEATH 



iThe negative of this picture, made in 1863, not long after the terrible tragedy of General Jackson's death, 
was destroyed in the great Richmond fire of 1865. The print is believed to be unique, and here reproduced 
for the first time. All day long on May id of 1863, "Old Sorrel," as the soldiers called him, had borne 
his master on the most successful flanking march of the war, which ended in the Confederate \4ctory at 
Chancellorsville. There have not been many movements in military historj' so brilliant and decisive in 
their effect. At nightfall Jackson mounted " Fancy " for the last time, and rode out to reconnoiter. Gallop- 
g back to avoid the Federal bullets, he and his staff were mistaken for foes and fired upon by their owti men. 
^Jackson reeled from the saddle into the arras of Captain Milbum, severely wounded. The horse bolted 
f toward the Union lines, but was recovered and placed in the stable of Governor John Letcher at Richmond. 
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and for parades and ceremonial occasions. At the time of the 
Sanitary Fair in Chicago (18fl8 or '64), General Grant gave 
him l^) the fair, where he was raffled off, bringing $4,000 to the 
Sanitary Commission. 

Srwn after my father was made a brigadier-general, 
(Augusts, 1801), be purchased a pony for me and also another 
horse for field service for himself. At the battle of Belmont 
{\oveml>er 7, 1801), his horse was killed under him and he 
took my jxiny. The pony was quite small and my father, feel- 
ing tliat the commanding general on the field should have a 
larger mount, turned the pony over to one of his aides-de- 
camj) (Captain Hyllier) and mounted the captain's horse. 
Tiic jjony was lost in the battle. 

Tlic next horse that my father purchased for field ser\-ice 
wiis a roan called " Fox," a very iwwerful and spirited animal 
and of great endurance. This liorse he rode during the siege 
and t)uttles an)imd I'ort Donelson and also at Sluloh. 

At the battle of Shiloh the Confederates left on the field 
a rawboned horse, very ugly and ajjparently good for notliing. 
As a joke, the officer who found this animal on the field, sent it 
witli his comi)liments, to Colonel Lagow, one of my father's 
aidcs-de-camj), who always kejit a very excellent mount and' 
was a man of means. The other officers of the staff " jollied " 
tlie colonel alxmt this gift. When my father saw him, he told 
the colonel that the animal was a thoroughbred and a valuable 
mount and that if he, Lagow, did not wish to keep the horse 
he would t)c glad to have him. Itecause of his appearance he 
was named " Kanganx)," and after a short period of rest and 
feeding and cure he turned out to be a magnificent animal and 
was used by my father during the Vicksburg campaign. 

In this campaign. General Grant had two other horses, 
tM>th of them very handsome, one of which he gave away and 
tlic other he used until late in the war. During the campaign 
and siege of Vicksburg, a cavalry raid or scouting party ar- 
rived at Joe I)avi.s' plantation (the brother of Jefferson Davis, 





MEADE'S BATTLE-SCARRED MOUNT THREE MONTHS AFTER GETTYSBURG 



t; Baldy" wns the horse that carrittJ General George G, Meade from September, 1861, to (he end of the war, 
^cept when "absent on sick leave," His war record is remarkable for the number of wounds from which he 
recovered, reporting for duty eaeh time he was convalescent. He was wounded twice at the first battle of 
Bull Run, Ijcfore he came into General Meade's possession. I^ft on the field for dead at Anttetam, he was 
later discovered quietly grazing, with a deep wound in his neck. Again, at Gettysburg, a bullet lodged 
between his ribs and rendered Inm unable to carry his owner again until after Appomattox. "Baldy" was 
a bright bay horse, with wliite face and feet. This bullet -scarred veteran followed General Meade's hearse to 
, his last resting-place in 1872, and survived him by a decade. The photograph was taken in October, 1863. 
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Presitlent of the Confederacy) and there captured a black pony 
whicli «as brought to the rear of the city and presented to me. 
The animal wus worn out when it reached headc^uarters but was 
a very easy riding horse and 1 used him once or twice. With 
care he began to pick up and soon carried himself in fine shape. 

At tlmt time my father was suffering with a carbuncle 
and liis horse being restless caused him a great deal of pain. 
It was necessary for (ieneral Grant to visit the lines frequently 
and one day he took this jjony for that i)uri)C)se. The gait of 
the pony was so delightful that he directed that he be turned 
over to the iiuartermaster as a cajitured horse and a board of 
officers be convened to appraise the animal. This was done 
and my father purchased the animal and kept him until he 
died, which was long after the Civil War. This i>ony was 
known as " .Teff Davis," 

^Vfter the buttle of Chattamwga, (leneral Grant went to 
St. Louis, where I was at the time, critically ill from dysentery 
contracted tluring the siege of Vicksburg. During the time of 
his visit to the city he received a letter fnun a gentleman who 
signed his name "S. 8. (rrant," the initials being the same as 
those of a bi'other of my father's, who had died in the summer 
of 18(n. S. S. Grant wrote to the eflFect that he was very de- 
sirous of seeing Creneral Grunt but that he was ill and confined 
to Ills r<K>ni at the Ijn<leU Hotel and begged him to call, as he 
had something important to say which my father might Ik; 
gratified to hear. 

The name excited my father's curiosity and he called at 
tlie hotel to meet the gentleman who told him that he had, he 
thought, tlic fine.st horse in the world, and knowing General 
(iraiit's great liking for horses he had concluded, inasmuch as 
he would never be able to ride again, that he woidd like to give 
his Iiorse to him; that he desired that the horse shoidd have a 
g(M>d home and tender care and that the only condition that 
he would make in parting with him would be that the person 
receiving him would see that he was never ill-treated, and 




GENERAL SHERmAN'S "WINCHESTER" 



" Winclicstcr ■' wore no siicli gsiudy trappings when lie sprang "up from the South, at break of day" on that 
famous ride of Oflober 19, 1864, which has been immortalized in Thomas Buchanan Read's poem. The silver- 
mounted saddle was presented later by admiring friends of his owner. The sleek neck then was dark with 
sweat, and the quivering nost rils were flecked with foam ai the end of the twenty-mile dash that brought liope 
and courage to an army and turned defeat into the overwhelming victory of Cedar Creek. Sheridan himself 
was as careful of his appearance as Custer was irregular in his field dress. He was always careful of his horse, 
but in the 6eld decked him in nothing more elaborate than a plain McCIellan saddle and army blanket. 
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should never fall into the hancb of a person that would ill-treat 
liiin. This i)roniise was given aixl General Grant accepted the 
lionic and called him " Cincinnati." This was his battle charger 
initil the end ()f the war and was kept by him until the horse 
died at Admiral Ammen's farm in Maryland, in 1878.* 

AlKHit this time (January, 1864) some people in Illinois 
fdinid a horse in the southern part of that State, which they 
thought was remarkably Iieautiful. They purchased him and 
sent him as a present to mj' father. This horse was known as 
" Kgypt " as he was raised, or at least came from si>uthen) Illi- 
nois, a district known in the State as Kgypt, as the nurtliern 
])art was known us Canaan. 



C;KNKKAI, 1.KK H THAVKI,I.KR 

The most fanirtiis of the horses iti the stables of C^eneral 
liCe, the Confederate commumier, was " Traveller," an iron 
gray horse. lie was raised in Greenbrier County, near Blue 
Sulphur Springs, and, as a colt, won first prize at a fair in 
Lcwisburg, \'irginia. When hostilities commenced l)etween 
the North and the Scmth, the horse, then known as " Jeff 
Davis," was owned by Major Thomas L. llnmn, who had 
paid $175 (in gold) for him. Ix'e first saw the gray in the 
mountains of West Virginia. lie instantly became attached 
to liim, and always called him " my colt." 

In the spring of 18(12, this horse finally became the 

• "<'in»'innHli" wus the mm of "I^xiiiKton," the fattteHt four-mil.* 
tli<in>Uf;libnNl in the Hiiitwl Stat«(, lime 7:li)^ minutCM. " Cinciimati " 
IK urK <-<iiiuh-(l th< s{)e4><l of liis htilf hntlhtr " Kentucky '* and Grant was 
olTircd 910 <MK) in ^oM or iIh etiunalent for hun hut refuted He waji 
s« \4 nt<^^ n lian<U tu^li and m tlie e<<tiination of Grant wa>t the finest horte 
that he had lmf setii Gmiit ninh ix^rmitted an>oni (o mount the hone 
tno exceptions Merc Vdiniral Danul Amnitn and Lineoln Ammcn 
Haved Grant s life from drowmiij, »hdc u s(h<M>l ]x>y Grant says I m 
cohi sjHnt th( IitUr tiayi of his hft, with mo ne(ametoCit> I'omt m 
the last month of the nur and wu.s nith m< all the tiuK lie ua.H a fine 
horseman and rufU mj horsi ( immniili <Mn da\ — T t R. 
[Sim J 
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GENER.VL ALFIIKD I'LEAriONTON AM) HIS llORSi: 



This is Ihc horse which General Pleasonton brought with him from Utah in 1801. This charger curried 
him through the Peninsular campaign when he was a major in the Second Cavalry, conjinanding the regi- 
ment and covering tlie march of the Federal army to Yorktown, Augiist 18 and 19, 1863. It Iwrc him at 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancello^s^^Ilt■, where Pleasonton di<>tinguishcd himself by cliecking the 
flank attack of the Confederates on the Federal right, and i»erhaps it .stc[>])od forth a little more proudly 
when its owner was given command of the entire cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac on June 7, 
18B3, This photograph was taken at Falmouth, Va., in the latter year. General Pleasonton is riding the 
same charger in the photograph of hinLself and Cnster used to iUnstrate the battle of Gettysburg on page 237, 
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property of the general, wlio paid $200 in currency for him. 
lie dmngal the name of his charger to "Traveller" and 
from the date of purchase it became almost a daily sight to 
see tile coimnander astride the gray, riding about the camp. 
There were a number of battle horses in Lee's stables dur- 
ing tlie war. There were " Grace Darling." " Brown Roan," 
"Lucy Long," " Ajax," and "Richmond," but of them 
all " Traveller " became the especial companion of the general. 
The fine proportions of this horse immediately attracted atten- 
tion. He was gray in color, with black i>oiiits, a long mane 
and long flowing tail. He stood sixteen hands high, and was . 
tive years old in the spring of 18(i'2. His figure was nmscular, 
with a deep diest and short back, strong haunches, flat legs, 
smalt head, quick eyes, broad forehead, anil small feet. His 
ra|>id. sjiringy step and bold carriage made him conspicuous 
in the cam|)s of the Confederates. On a long and tedious 
mareli with the Army of Northern Virginia he easily carried 
l,ee".s weight at tive or six miles an hour, without faltering, and 
at the end of the day's hard travel seemed to be as fresh as at 
the beginning. 

The other horses broke under the strain and hardships; 
■'liiiey Long," purchased by Cieneral " Jeb " Stuart from 
Ste|)lien Dandridge and presented to Lee, served for two years 
in alternation with " Traveller," but in the fall of 186-i became 
unscrvii'eable and was sent into the country to recuijerate.* 
" Riehmotid," " Ajax,"' and " Itrown Koan " each in turn 
pi-oved iineipial to the rigors of Mar. 

*"I,iuy Loup," S€^Hul to "Tnivellcr" in ijcv\ affections w js rc- 
nilltil fnini tlic <i>uiitrj- jii-st lH*rc»re tlie pviu'iintiuii of RKlmioiid but dur 
inj" Mk- (-iinfiision slie was pl.acixl with the piililic hnrs( « and sent to Dan 
ville. and !.«• Inst iill traee of lii"! ivnr-horsf, A thonnit;!! siarch was made 
aiul finally, in lSti(i, sliewnsdimMVen-d iiiidbronirhl tol/ \ington topnssher 
days ill loisiin- with (ieiienil Loeantl "Tniveller." After a ntimlxrof \enr!> 
tin- man- iH-t-aine fwlilt- mid neeiiicii to lose interest in life and when I ue\ 
Limp" reached al>unl tliirty-tlii«' years of ape n si>n of diniral I>h merci 
fnlly cliloroforiHiil the veteran war-horse of the .\nii.v of Northt ni \ irt.inia 





GK\KR-\L RUFUS INGALIii' CIL\RGER 



Like General Grant's "Ciiieinnali," this horse wus present iil Ijec'x siirroiider at Appomattox. Majop- 
General Rufus Ingalls was chief qiiartenn aster of the Army of the Potomac. After the surrender he 
asked permission to ^-isit the Confederate lines and renew his acquaintance with some old friends, clftss- 
mates and companions in arm.s. He returned with Cadmu.i M. Wilcos, who had been Grant's groomsman 
when he was married; Jumes Longstrect, who had also been at his wedding; Heth, Gordon, Pickett, and a 
number of others. The American eagle is plainly \-isibIe on the major-general's saddle-cloth, which the 
charger is wearing. The whole outfit is spick and span, though the double bridle is not according to army 
regulations, and General Ingalls even enjoyed the luxury of a dog at the lime tliis photograph was taken. 
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But " Traveller " sturdily accepted and withstood the 
hardships of the campaigns in Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania. AVhen in April, 1865, the last battle of the Anny of 
Northern Virginia had been fought, the veteran war-horse was 
still on duty. When Lee rode to the McLean house at Appo- 
mattox Court House, he was astride of " Traveller," and it 
was this faithful four-footed companion who carried the South- 
ern leader back to his waiting army, and then to Richmond. 

W'hen Lee became a private citizen and retired to Wash- 
ington and IjCC University, us its president, the veteran war- 
horse was still with him, and as the years passed and both 
master and servant neared life's ending they became more 
closely attached.* As the funeral cortege accompanied I^ee 
to his last resting place, " Traveller " marched behind the 
hearse, his step slow and his head bowed, as if he understood 
the import of the occasion. 

GENERAL MccIJ:I,I.AN's HORSES 

While (ieneral MeClellan was in command of the Army 
o( the l*otoniac, in 1862, he had a number of war-horses. 
The favorite of them all was " Daniel AVebster," soon called 
by the memlwrs of the general's staff " that devil Dan," be- 
cause of his speed with which the staff officers had great diffi- 
culty in keej)ing pace. During the battle of the Antictam the 
great horse carrietl the commander safely through the day. 

" l>aniel AVebster " was a dark bay almut seventeen hands 
high, pure bred, with good action, never showing signs of fa- 
tigue, no matter how hard the test. He was extremely hand- 

• During thi' life of "T^a^■ellc^" after the war, he was the pet of the 
<'(niiilr>'si(le about I.cxiiigton, Va, Many mark-n of affection were showered 
u[Km hill). Admiring friends in England sent two sets of equipment for 
the veteran war-horse. Ladies in Baltimore, Md., bestowed another 
highly <lccoraled .set, and anotlier (;ame from friends at the Confederate 
c'lipitui, Riolimond. But the set that seemed to most please "Traveller" 
was the one sent from St. Ixiuis, in Missouri, 







GENERAL RAWLINS" MOLNT 



It is It proud little dnrkey boy who is exercising the horse of a fjeneral — John Aaron 
l^ln'li[lI«. the Ffderal brigadier-general of vohinteers, who was later protiioted to 
the rank of major-general, U. S. A., for gallaut and meritorious §ervices (luring 
the campaign terminating with the surrender of the army under General Lee. 
The noble horse himself is looking around with a mildly inquiring air at the strange 
new instrument which the photographer is leveling at him. 
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mmtr. with tiiore than ordinary' htyne-nenne. lie was a fast 
wfilki-r, fill iinpurtatit requisite in a ccrnimamler's eharf^r, but a 
(liNiiifr<'<;al'l<; i|uality for the staff officers whtse horses were 
kr-|il. lit u slow trot. After McC'Icllan retired to private life, 
" Dim " lMr<Hine the family horse at Orange, X, J-, where he 
ilitrcl fit the ttge of twenty-three. McC'lellan said: " Xo soldier 
trvvr litid It hirtter horse than I had in ' Daniel Webster.' " 

.McClclltin also had a charter named "Bums," a fiery 
lilfu-k, nitincd tifter an anny friend who gave the horse to Mc- 
Clcllftii, His one failing was that at dinner time he would bolt 
f(»r liis rHits rcj^ardless of how nmeh dc{>ended on McClellan's 
|)ri-H('ii('(' on Die biittletielil ut the critical moment, as in the bat- 
tle (if llic Aiitietaiii. Kunniiig at ditmer time Iwcame so much 
fill ohscHHioii with " Hums " that McClellan was always careful 
not to Ik* inrxinted on him at that hour of the day.* 

OKNflKAI, KI(KK.MAN'h IIOHSh» 

(IcjkthI Sherman's liest war-horse was killed early in the 
Civil War. at the battle of Shiloh, where he led the right wing 
of []»• l''cdcral army against (Jeneral A. S. Johnston's Confed- 
(■nit(! legions, 'i'wo of Ins other chargers were killed while 
being li(>ld by iin orderly. Of the many Imrses that carried 
•SbcTinan through the remaining years of the struggle, two had 

'TIk' i'Mitor liiiM vivid n'(c>ll<*<-li.m »f "IJltU- Mac" in April. 1862 
Ithi-ii III till' lii'i|.'lit i>r hi" [Ht[»ilurit.v), diiriiiK a rU]v fn>m Fort Monroo to 
Iti^ Iti'ttii-l, Ix'iiif; tile firNl <1ii,v'n mun-li of th<> Army of tbc Potomm; toward 
^'iirklowii, \'ii. Tin- wriU-r eoitimiimlftl tli« <wort {a H((uiulron, ScTond 
I'. S, Ciiviitry), mill <liiriiiK •'"' '<'" '"" twelve iiiiloi of the nmte covered at 
II K)illii|). lifUvccii iloiililo linct of infantry. Iialti-d for the moment to per- 
iiiil Hie eiiiiiiiiiiiiiliriK K**'"'!*"' to \nutit, the air wan literally "rent" with the 
i-licer.t of Hie tr<M)|H, (illeil willi hij{li hi>in's nf an early eiitrunce to the 
roiifetleralecapilal. As thelirilliuiit Mtalf.hfadetlby they«nnf{ehieftainof 
iiiiiKKelii' iirem-iK'e, with hantl head, mounted on "Itltu-k HumN," swept 
aloiiK iiniid elalter of htKif, jingle of <-(|nipnien(, and loud hurrahs, the 
thought <'iinie lo the writer that tliiiN the "Little ('or)ioral" was wont to 
iliNpire Ills ilevolitl legions l<i liiiiil iiecliiiin of I'i'rr f'l-'inprrrur. (T. ¥. R.) 
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UlTIKItl IKLU, A WELL-MOl NTED IM-ANTHY GENERAL 

a photogrHph of the wall-mounted chirf-of-ataff and corps commuuler of the Army ottbe Fotonukc, It was the custom of 

Bj^erals who had been infantry officers to set their own puce, regardless ot their cavalry escort. A cavaliynun detailed to escort 

n tells Ihe following slory: "We started out with General Butterfield one day upon the Potomac to meet Confederal e ufficera in 

littion to the exchange of prisoners. My regiment wits onjerrd out lo escort him. The infantry officers, accUBlome<i lo riding alone, 
le their way regardless of Iheir escorts, and inside u( half an hour my column was distributed over two miles of road: Geneml Butter- 
ftfield did not ailspt his riding tn the pace of the escort and made it very diffieult for the eavalry to follow him." 
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a partituUr place in the general's affections — " Lexington " 
and " Sam." The former was a Kentucky tliorou^bred, and 
h]> Hue action attracted tlte admiration of all who saw him. 
\S'ht-ii tlte Federal forces finally entered and occupied Atlanta, 
in IH*H. Sherman was astride of "I^xington": and after 
j>eact was ileclared. in 1865. the general rode the same horse 
in the final review of his amir in Washington. 

" Sam " was a large. Iialf-thoroiighlired hay. sixteen and a 
half liaiKls high. lie {>ossessed great s]>eed. strength, and en- 
durance. The horse made one of the longest and most difficult 
n:arclies ever reconleil in history, from ^*icksIMI^g to Washing- 
tun, thn^ugh the cities of Atlanta. Savannah. Columbia, and 
Kicliniond. lie had a ra|>id gait, and could march five miles 
an hour at a walk. While under fire " Sam " was as calm and 
steady as his brave nias-ter. lie was wounded several times. 
while mounted, and the fault was iisnully due to Sherman's 
disreganl of the horse's anxiety to seek c-over. In 1865. Sher- 
man retired " Sam " to a well-earned rest, on an Illinois farm. 
where he reeeiveil eveiy mark of affection. The gallant war- 
lior;ie died of extreme old age. in 188-1. 

CJKXKKAI. JAfKSON's IIOHSI-S 

(Jeticral Thomas J. ("Stonewall") .Jackson, the great 
Southern leader, hud his favorite battle charger, nhieh at tlie 
beginning of the war was thought to Ik; alKiiit eleven years old 
On .May 0, IKf!l, while Jackson was in commanti of the gar 
rison at Iltirper's Kerry, a train loud of supplies and horses, 
on the way to the KedL-riil citinps, was captured. Among the 
Imrses was one that attracted .Jackson's attention. He pur 
ehitsed the animal from Iuk (|uartennaster's department for his 
own perwHial use. Tlie horse, named "Old Sorrel," carried 
.Jackson over many of the Indlet-swept battlefields and was 
with .Jackson when that officer fell iK-fore the volley of his 
own men at the battle of (.■hancellorsville. During the swift 
campaign through the Shenandoah, in 1S(>2, when Jackson 






AX -AIDE" Ol-' GENER.\L GRANT 



A iihotograph of little "JefE DhvLh," a pony that won General Grant's approval at the siege of Vicksbnrg 

by his easy gait. General Grant was suffering with a carbuncle and needed a horse with easy paces. A 

, cavalrj' detacliment had captured a suitable mount on the plantation of Joe Da\'is, brother of the President 

of the Confederacy, ami lliat is how the little black jwiiiy came by his name. The great Union general was 

more apt to i-jill liiin "Lillle .letf." The general used liiiti tliniiifihout the sieRe. bnt he fell that tJie com- 

I manding general on the Imltlefield should have a larj^jer niounl, and "Jeff Davis" in this photograph is 

I apparently siuldhd for an orderly or aide. The Utile horse reniainecl with General (Jrant until he died. 
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marched his " foot cavalry " towards the citadel at Washing- 
ton, the horse was his constant companion. 

In 1884, a state fair was held at Hagerstown, in Mary- 
land, and one of the most interesting sights was that of the vet- 
eran war horse, " Old Sorrel," tethered in a corral and quietly 
munching choice bits of vegetables and hay. Before the fair 
was ended nearly all the mane and hair of his tail had disap- 
|>eare(i, having been plucked by scores of relic hunters. For 
many years after the cessation of hostilities, Jackson's gallant 
old war-horse was held in tender esteem at the South. 

When the veteran battle charger died, admirers of Jack- 
son sent the carcass to a taxidermist and the gallant steed now 
rests in the Soldier's Home in Richmond, Virginia.* 

GENKRAI. SHEHIDAN'b " niKSXl " 

(Jeiieral Sheridan's charger was foaled at or near Grand 
llai)ids, Michigan, of the Black Hawk stock, and was brought 
into the Federal army by an officer of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry. He was presented to Sheridan, then colonel of the 
regiment, by the officers, in the spring of 1862, while the regi- 
niL'iit was stationed at Rienzi, Mississippi; the horse was nearly 
three years old. He was over seventeen hands in height, pow- 
erfully built, with a deep chest, strong shoulders, a broad fore- 
head, a clear eye and of great intelligence. In his prime he 
was one of the strongest horses Sheridan ever knew, very 
active, and one of the fastest walkers in the Federal army. 
" llienzi " always held his head high, and by the quickness of 
his movements created the impression that he was exceedingly 
impetuous, hut Sheridan was always able to control him hy a 
firm hand and a few words. He was as cool and quiet under 
tire as any veteran trooper in the Cavalry Corps. 

At the battle of Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864, the name 
of the horse was changed from " Rienzi " to " Winchester," 
a name derived from the town made famous hy Sheridan's ride 
* Fniiri the Confederate Veteran. 
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to save his army in the Shenandoah Valley. Poets, sculptors, 
and painters have made the charger the subject of their works. 
Thomas Buchanan Read was inspired to write his immortal 
poem, " Sheridan's Ride," which thrilled the North. 

From an account of this affair in " Scribner's Magazine," 
by General G. W. Forsyth, who accompanied Sheridan as 
aide-de-camp, the following is quoted: 

The distance from Winchester to Cedar Creek, on the north bank of 
which the Army of the Shenandoah lay encamped, is a little less than 
nineteen miles. As we debouched into the fields . . . the general would 
wave his hat to the men and point to the front, never lessening hix speed 
as ))e pressed forward. It was enough. One glance at the eager face 
and familiar black horse and they knew him ami, starting to their feet, 
they swung thtir caps around their heads and broke into cheers as he 
passed beyond them ; and then gathering up their belongings started 
after him for the front, shouting to their comradcK farther out in the 
fields, " Sheridan ! Sheridan ! " waving their hatK and pointing after 
him as he dashed onward. ... So rapid had been our gait that nearly 
all of the escort save the commanding officer and a few of his best 
mounteil men had been distanced, for they were more heavily weighted 
and ordinary troop horses could not live at such a pace. 

In one of the closing scenes of the war — Five Forks — 
Sheridan was personally directing a movement against the 
Confederates who were protected by temporary entrenchments 
about two feet high. The Federal forces, both cavalry and in- 
fantrj', were suffering from a sharp fire, which caused them to 
hesitate. "Where is my battle-flag?" cried Sheridan. Seiz- 
ing it by the staff, he dashed ahead, followed by his com- 
mand. The gallant steed leaped the low works and landed the 
Federal general fairly amid the astonished Southerners. Close 
behind him came Merritt's cavalrymen in a resistless charge 
which swept the Confederates backward in confusion. The 
horse passed a comfortable old age in his master's stable and 
died in Chicago, in 1878; the lifelike remains are now in the 
Museum at Governor's Lsland, X. Y., as a gift from his owner. 
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GENEBAL 8TUAHT S HIGHFLY 

The battle horse, " Highfly," carried General " Jeb " 
Stuart through many campaigns and had become his favored 
companion. The intelligence and faithfulness of the steed had 
many times borne the dashing cavalier through desperate per- 
ils. In the summer of 1862, at Verdiersville on the plank road 
iKrtween Fredericksburg and Orange, in Virginia, Stuart was 
stretched out upon a bench on the porch of the tavern, awaiting 
the arrival of General Fitzhugh Lee with whom he desired to 
confer on the next movement of the cavalry. " Highfly " was 
iinl)ridled and grazing in the yard near the road. The clatter 
of horses aroused the Confederate general, and he walked to 
the roadway, leaving behind on the bench his hat, in which was 
a black plume, the pride of Stuart's heart. Suddenly, horse- 
men dashed around the bend in the road and Stuart was within 
gimshot of Federal cavalry. He was nonplussed; he had ex- 
pected to see Fitzhugh Lee. Mounting his faithful and speedy 
bay he soon left the chagrined cavalry far behind, but the foe 
carried away the hat with its black plume. 

GEXRBAI. MEADe's " BAIJ)Y " 

In the first great battle of the Civil War, at Bull llun, 
llicre was a bright bay horse, with white face and feet. His 
rider was seriously wounded. The horse was turned back to 
the (juartermaster to recover from his wounds received that 
day. I^atcr, in September, General Meade bought the horse 
and named him " Baldy." Though Meade became deeply 
attached to the horse, his staff officers soon began to complain 
of the i>eeuliar pace of " Baldy," which was hard to follow. 
He hud a racking gait that was faster than a walk and slow 
for a trot and compelled the staff, alternately, to trot and then 
to drop into a walk, causing great discomfort. 

" Bahly's " M'ar record was remarkable. He was wounded 
twice at the first battle of Bull Run; he was at the battle of 
Drainesville; he took part in two of the seven days' fighting 
[aii] 
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THE HALT 

On ihls fliid the opposite page are shown types of the horses for which the Northern States were ransacked 
to furnish mounts for the staff and regimental officer.-; of the Union Armies. Small wonder that this magnifi- 
cent, well-groomed animal has excited the admiration of his own master who is critically looking him over. 
The officer is Captain Harry Page, quartermaster of the Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, sub- 
sequently colonel and chief quartermaster of the cavalry corps under Sheridan. This was one of the most 
arduoits posts of duty in the entire ser^'ice, and one whose necessities during the severe campaigns up the 
Shenandoah Valley, and around Richmond, kept the young colonel always upon his mettle. He has culti- 
. vated the abihty to rest and relax when the opportunity arrives. He is e\ndently awaiting the arrival of Ms 
^n-train, when he will again become active at the pitcliiiig of the tents and the parking of the w 
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around Richmond in the summer of 1862; at Groveton, August 
29th, at the second battle of Bull Run ; at South Mountain and 
at Antietam. In the last battle the gallant horse was left on 
the field as dead, but in the next Federal advance " Baldy " 
was discovered quietly grazing on the battle-ground, with a 
deep wound in his neck. He was tenderly cared for and soon 
was again fit for duty. He bore the general at the battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. For two days " Baldy " 
was present at Gettysburg, where he received his most grievous 
wound from a bullet entering his body between the ribs, and 
lodging there. Meade would not part with the gallant horse, 
and kept him with the army until the following spring. 

In the preparations of the Army of the Potomac for their 
last campaign, " Baldy " was sent to pasture at Downingtown, 
in Pennsylvania. After the surrender of Lee's army at Ap- 
pomattox, Meade hurried to Philadelphia where he again met 
his faithfid charger, fully recovered. For many years the horse 
and the general were inseparable companions, and when Meade 
died in 1872, the bullet-scarred war-horse followed the hearse. 
Ten years later " Baldy " died, and his head and two fore hoofs 
«ere mounted and are now cherished relics of the George G. 
Meade Post, Grand Army of the Republic, in Philadelphia. 

GKNERAI, THOMAS' " BILLY " 

The " Rock of Chickamauga," General GJeorge H. 
Thomas, possessed two intelligent war-horses, both powerfid 
and large, and able to carry the general, who weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds. Both horses were bays; one named 
"Billy" {after Thomas' friend. General Sherman) was the 
darker of the two, about sixteen hands high, and stout in build. 
He was, like his owner, sedate in all his movements and was not 
easily disturbed from his habitual calm by bursting shells or the 
turmoil of battle. Even in retreat, the horse did not hurry his 
footsteps unduly, and provoked the staff by his deliberate pace. 
Billy" bore General Thomas through the campaigns in 
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AN OFFICER'S MOUNT 
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Captain \^"elx■)tor, whose horse this is, showed a just pride in his steed. Observe how the 
reins are hitched over the saddle lo exhibit the arrlied neck to the best advantaRC. Tlie 
etiuipment is regulation exeept fttr the unhooded stirrups. It has the preferable single line, 
curb bit, no breast strap and no martingale. The saddle is the McClellan, so-ealled becau.w 
adopted through reeomniendations made by General George B, McClellan aft^r his official 
European tour in 1860, although it was in reality a modification of the Mexican or Texas 
tree. It was an excellent saddle, and in an improved pattern remained after fifty years 
of trial still the standard saddle of the United States regular cavalr>-. In its originid 
form it was covered with rawhide instead of leather, and when this co\'ering split the 
seat became \ery uncomfortable to the rider. Captain Webster used a saddle cloth instead 
of the usual folded blanket. His horse's shiny coat shows recent thorough grooming. 
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mitidle Tennessee and northern Georgia. He was on the fields 
of C'hickamauga and Chattanooga, and marched with the Fed- 
eral iiast in the advance njjon Atlanta. From Atlanta, he next 
moved to Nashville where his master engineered tlie crushing 
del'eat to the Confederate arms in the winter of 1861, the last 
battle in which Thomas and " Billy " participated. 

GENERAI, hooker's " LOOKOUT " 

General Hooker first became acquainted with his famous 
charger, " Lookout," while the animal was stabled in New 
Vork, and when Louis Napoleon, the French emperor, and 
an English gentleman of wealth were bidding for its purchase. 
Najioleon repeatedly offered the owner a thousand dollars for 
tlie horse. Hooker finally obtained him and rode him in the 
campaigns in which he later participated. 

" Lookout " was raised in Kentucky, and he was a three- 
quarters bred, out of a half bred mare by Alambrino. He was 
<if a rich chestnut color, stood nearly seventeen hands high, and 
had long slender legs. Despite his great height, the horse was 
known to trot a mile in two minutes and forty-five seconds. 
When the battle of Chattanooga occurred, the horse was seven 
years old. It was here that the animal received its name of 
" Ijookout." The grandeur of " Lookout's " stride and his 
height dwarfed many gallant war-horses and he has been 
termed the finest charger in the army. 

c;p:nerai. kearnv's hohses 
General I'hilip Kearny was a veteran of the Mexican 
War, with the rank of captain. It had been decided to equip 
Kearny's troop (First United States Dragoons) with horses 
all of the same color, and he went to Illinois to purchase them. 
He was assisted in the work by Abraham Lincoln and finally 
found himself in possession of one hundred gray horses. While 
engaged in battle before the City of Mexico, mounted upon 
one of the newly purchased grays, " Monmouth," Kearny was 
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WHEN SLEEK HORSES WERK PLb:NTIFUI--Y()nKTOWN. IWia 
Confwienite nintiT quarttra near Yorklown, Virginia, which had paaaiil into Fedtral hands. 
Wien McCleilan moved lo the Peninsula in llie spring of 1862 be had Iml few cavalry, but 
pvcry ufticer was provided with a handiMimp rhargpr on which he prant.'ed gaily up and don-n 
the lines. "LiLtle Mac" liimscif rode preferably at full speed. His nppuirance vaa the 
signal for an outburst of cheering. It was to be a picnic parade of the well-equipped army 
to the Confederate cupital. It is presumable Ihsl the portly officer in the center of the picture 
lind lost some weight, and the chargers some sleckneas before they were through with Lee and 
Jackson. To such an extent had overwork and disease reduced the number of cavalry horsea 
during McClellan's retreat from the Peninsula that when General Stuart made his mid into 
Pennsylvania. October llth of the same year, only eight hundred Federal cavalrj- could be 
mounted to fallow him. Vnder date of October 81st. McClcUun wnite to General Halleck: 
"Eicluflive of the cavalry force now engaged in picketing the river, I liave not at present 
over one thousand horses for service. Without more cavalry horses our communications 
from the moment we morcb would be at the meicy of the Urge cavalry force of the enemy." 
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wounded in an arm, which was finally amputated. During the 
Civil War, Kearny had many excellent animals at his com- 
mand, but his most celebrated steed was " Moscow," a high- 
spirited white horse. On the battlefield, " Moscow " was con- 
spicuous because of his white coat, but Kearny was heedless of 
the protests of his staff against his needless exposure. 

Another war-horse belonging to General Kearny was 
" Decatur," a light bay, which was shot through the neck in the 
battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines. " Bayard," a brown horse, 
was ridden by Kearny at this battle, and his fame will ever 
stand in history through the poem by Stedman, " Kearny at 
Seven Pines." At the battle of Chantilly, Kearny and " Bay- 
ard " were advancing alone near the close of the struggle, 
when they met with a regiment of Confederate infantry. 
" Bayard " instantly wheeled and dashed from danger, with 
Kearny laying flat upon the horse's neck. A shower of bul- 
lets fell about the general and his charger. They seemed about 
to escape wjien a fatal bullet struck the general. 

The leader of the Southern legions in the West, Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, rode a magnificent thorough- 
bred bay, named " Fire-eater," on the battlefield. The steed 
stood patiently like a veteran when the bullets and shells hur- 
tled about him and his master, but when the command came 
to charge, he was all fire and vim, like that Sunday in April, 
1862, the first day of the bloody battle of Shiloh. 

Among the hundreds of generals' mounts which became 
famous by their conspicuous bravery and sagacity on the battle- 
fields, were (Jeneral Fitzhugh Lee's little mare, " Nellie Gray," 
which was killed at the battle of Opequon Creek; Major- 
(Jcneral Patrick R. Cleburne's " Dixie," killed at the battle 
of Perryville; General Adam R. Johnson's "Joe Smith," 
which was noted for its speed and endurance; and General 
Benjamin Y. Butler's war-horse, " Almond Eye," a name de- 
rived from the peculiar formation of the eyes of the horse. 
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A TliOrSAXn FKOKilAI, CAVAI.RV IIOHSKS 

I^vera of liorst* will apprct-inte, in ihis pholograph of 1804, the chariiftoristie friendly fashion in which the 
cavalry "mounts" arc gathering in deep coinmnnion. The numerous groups of horses in the corrals of tlie 
great depwt at Giesboro. D. C, are apparently holding a series of conferences on their prospects in the coming 
battles. Presently all those who are in condition will resolve themselves into a committee of the whole 
and go off to war, whence they will return here only for hospital treatment. The corrals at Giesboro could 
easily contain a thousand horses, and they were never overcrowded. It was not until the true value of 




"TALKING IT OVER" 

- ea\'iilry was discovered, from the fxperienfe of the first two years of warfare, that tliis great depot was ea- 
I iablished, but it was most efficiently handled. Gicshoro was a great teacher in regard to the care of 
i horses. Cavalrj-men learned what to guard against. The knowledge was acquired partly from field service, 
but ill a great measure from the opportunity for leisurely observation, an opportunity somewhat annlo- 
I goiis lo that of a physician in a great metropolitan hospital where every kind of a physical problem 
I has to be solved. 
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THE MOUNTING AND REMOUNTING 
OF THE FEDERAL CAVALRY 

Bv Chahi-es D. Rhodes 

Captain^, General Staff, United States Army 

AS has been indicated in a preceding chapter, the result 
of organizing a great mass of untrained cavalry and 
putting it Into the field without adequate instruction, resulted 
in a tremendous loss in liorse-flesh to the Federal armies. 
During the first two years of the war, two hundred and eighty- 
four thousand horses were furnished the cavalry, when the 
maximum number of cavalrymen in the field at any one time 
did not exceed sixty thousand men. In February, 1865, Gen- 
eral Ilalleck stated that the expenditure of cavalry horses dur- 
ing the preceding year had been somewhat less than one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand, while the expense of the cavalry in 
horses, pay, forage, rations, clothing, ordnance, equipments, 
and transiHirtation, was (juoted by him as having reached the 
enormous sum of one hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
for the single year alone. 

The great number of casualties among the horses was due 
to many causes, the least of which, it may be said, was through 
death in battle. Ignorance of inspecting and purchasing of- 
ficers, poor horsemanship by untrained men, control of tactical 
operations of cavalry by officers ignorant of its limit of endur- 
ance, the hardshij)s insejtarable from the great raids of the 
war, and last but not least, the oftentimes gross inefficiency and 
ignorance on the part of responsible officers as to the care of 
horses in sickness and in health — all cooperated toward im- 
mense financial loss and temporary military inefficiency. 

As late as i\pril, 18(i4, Sheridan rei)orted the horses of 
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( A\Al.ltV ST.\m.ES AT ARLINGTON 

«Hth the clutliT nt hnrsca' hoofa. MouDted aides, ci 



Hl'^Le stlYi'ls uf \YHshinBtoa re-('<']iiH.-d tbri>UKhQUt tlic 

K the iiffic'pn of tbp variinis rreimtnCs atstionrd in and abciiit the ('Rpitnl all hod thdr cborgers, and Giesboro 
thrm. In the left-hand corner of the upper pirture, the Giesboro corral shown on the following pages can 
A glauci- at Ihp photograph will show that the corral waa too farnway to be convenient for horses in use i: 
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his command worn out by the mistaken use of mounted men 
to protect trains — a duty which could be as well and much 
more economically performed by infantry; and by the unneces- 
sary picket-duty, encircling the great infantry and cavalry 
camps of the Army of the Potomac on an irregular curve of 
nearly sixty miles. 

In October, 1862, when service in the Peninsula cam- 
paign and in that of the Army of Virginia, had brought the 
number of mounted cavalrymen down to less than a good-sized 
regiment, McClellan wrote Halleck: 



It is absolutely necessary that some energetic measures be taken to 
siipply the cavalry of this army with remount horses. The present rate 
of supply is 1,050 per week for the entire army here and in front of 
Wosliington. From this number the artillery draw for their batteries. 

The demand for horses was so great that in many cases 
they were sent on active service before recovering sufficiently 
from the fatigue incident to a long railway journey. In one 
case rejjorted, horses were left on railroad cars fifty liours with- 
out food or water, and were then taken out, issued, and used 
for immediate service in the field. 

To such an extent had overwork and disease reduced the 
number of cavalry horses in the Army of the Potomac, that 
when the Confederate general, Stuart, made his daring raid 
into Pennsylvania, in October, 1862, only eight hundred Fed- 
eral cavalrymen could be mounted to follow him. 

Of course the original mounting of the cavalry, field-artil- 
lery, and field- and staff-officers caused a great demand for 
suitable chargers throughout the North. The draft animals 
required for transportation purposes increased the scarcity of 
suitable horses. Furthermore, with the unexpected losses dur 
ing tlie first years of the war came such a dearth of animals 
suitable for the cavalry ser\-ice, that in course of time almost 
any remount which conformed to the general specifications of 
a horse, was thankfully accei)ted by the Government. 
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SUKLTKH FOR SIX THOISAXD HORSES AT GIESliORO 

Thirty-two immense stables, l)esi(les liospilals and other buildings, pro^■ided shelter for ^ thousand horses 
at the big cavalry depot. District of Columbia, but most of the stock was kept in open sheds or in corrals. 
The stockyards alone covered forty-five acres. The stables were large. weH-liglited buildings with thou- 
sands of wrupulously clean stalls. The horses were divided into serviceable and unserviceable cta.sses. 
About sixty per cent, of the horses received from the field for recuperation were relumed to active service. 
Rve thousand men were employed in August, 1863, to rush this cavalry depot to completion. Its main- 
tenance was one of the costly items which aggregated an expenditure by the Union Government of {SI, 000,- 
000 a day during the entire period of the war — an expenditure running even as high as *4,000,000 a day. 
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Most of the animals used by the Union cavalry were pur- 
chased by contract fn)m dealers for a stated sum per head. 
JIaiiy of the mounts were not thoroughly broken, while not 
a few were absolutely unbroken. But no horse was so wild 
and unmanageable that some troo])er could not be found, more 
than willing to undertake the animal's training. In fact, many 
cavalrymen took partiailar i)ride in having broken the horses 
which they rode in campaigns. 

At the beginning of the war, when horses were being re- 
ceived from the West in car-load lots and shipped to the new 
regiments, some effort was made to organize troops of the same 
coloi" — blacks, grays, bays, and sorrels — and to maintain this 
harmonious a)loring from the remounts received from time to 
time. Hut after the regiments were fairly initiated into real 
canij)aigning and the losses in horseflesh became serious, all 
thought of coloring troops and regiments was abandoned, and 
the one idea was to secure serviceable mounts and remounts 
of any color, size, or description. 

It is related of one cavalry colonel, whose regiment had 
been in several engagements and who had lost more than half 
his horses, that he appealed most eloquently to the quartermas- 
ter, for a supply of remounts. " Colonel," said the quarter- 
master in rei)ly, " I'll tell you frankly that we haven't five 
jmunds of horse for each man to be mounted." " That won't 
help much," retorted the colonel, testily; "we were thinking 
of riding the brutes, not of eating them." 

The continual complaints as to the quality of the horses 
furnished, the tardiness with which remounts were supplied, 
and the inadequacy of convenieTices for recu]>erating broken- 
down horses in the field, led to the establishment, in the year 
ItHui. of the Cavalry liureau, with General George Stoneman 
as its first chief, followed soon after by General Kenuer Gar- 
rard. IJnt it was under General James Harrison Wilson that 
the Cavalry liureau i-eached its greatest efficiency. 

This war bui'eau was charged with the organization and 





IN" BARRACKS 

A COMFORTABLE SlHyr 

FOR THE CAVALRY TROOPER 



e cavalrymen of '64 look comfortjihle enough in their barracks at Giesboro. When tlie cavalry depot 
established there in '63, it was the custom to have the troopers return to the dismounted camp near Wash- 
1 to be remounted and refitted. Some "coffee-coolers" purposely lost their equipments and neglected 
Biiieir horses in the field in order to be sent hack for a time to the comfortable station. The order was finally 
B^ven by General Meade to forward all horses.arms,and equipments to the soldiers in the field. While the men 
iin this photograph are verj' much at ease and their lolling attitudes would seem to denote peace rather than 
Ivar, they are probably none of them self-indidjient troopers who prefer this luxurious resting-place but are 
I part of the garrison of the post charged with defending the valuai)le depot. There are many Civil War plmto- 
[ graphs of cattle on the hoof, but this picturecontainstheonly representation of a sheep that has come to light. 
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e<)iii{>n)ent of the cavalry forces of the army, and M-ith the pro- 
vi(!iiif{ of mounts and remounts. The ins|)eetion of horses for 
the latter purpose was ordered to be made by experienced cav- 
alry officers, while the purchasing was under the direction of 
officers of the Quartermaster's Department of the army. 

Under the general charge of the Cavalr\' Bureau, six 
jjriticipal depots were established at Giesboro, District of Co- 
lumbia; .St. Louis, Slissouri; Greenville, Louisiana; Xashville, 
Tennessee; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for the recejition, organization, and discipline of cavalrj' 
reeniits, and for the collection, care, and training of horses. 

The j)rincipal depot was at Giesboro, District of Columbia, 
on the north bank of the Potomac, below Washington, and 
consisted of a site of about six hundred and twenty-five acres 
for which the Government paid a rental of six thousand dollars 
\Kr annum. Stables, stock-yards, forage-houses, storehouses, 
mess-houses, quarters, a grist-mill, a chapel, and whan'es, were 
soon constructed, and within three months after taking posses- 
sion (August 12, 180!i) provision had been made for fifteen 
thousand animals; and within three months more, arrangement 
had been made for the care of thirty thousand animals, although 
twenty-one thousand was the largest numtier on hand at any 
one time. The wharves afforded facilities for three steamers of 
the largest class to load simultaneously; the hospitals had ac- 
conunodation for two thousand six hundred and fifty horses; 
five thousand men were employed during the constniction 
period, afterward reduced to fifteen hundred; while thirty- 
two stables, lK.'si<le.s hospitals and other buildings, gave shelter 
to six thousand horses. Most of the stock was kept in open 
sheds or in corrals, these stock-yards alone covering forty-five 
acres, each yard being furnished with hay-racks and water- 
troughs, and having free access to the river. The estimated 
cost of the (iieslKiro Depot was $1,225,000. 

The remount depot at St, I>ouis covered about four hu!i- 
drcd acres, and had a force of nearly eleven liiindrcd employees 
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Betwfi'u June and December. 1H63, jnst at the time that the Gie.sbon* remount depot was established, 
four companies of the First Distriot of Columbia Cavalry (A, B, C, and D) were organized. These com- 
mands were assigned to special ser\'ice in the District of Columbia, subject only to the orders of the War 
Department. The thousands of mounts at Giesboro were not many miles from the track of the Confederate 
raiders, and presented a tempting prize to them. But early in 1864 the "Di.strict" cavalry were ordered 
away to southeastern Virginia, where they served with Kaiitz'a ca\alry divi.sion in the Army of the James, 
during the Petersburg and Api>omatto5 campaigns. Colonel Lafayette C. Baker, in command of this cav- 
alrj, reported an encounter with Mosby. to whose depredations their organization was chiefly due, on October 
■ii. 1863: "Sir: This morning about ten o'clock a detachment of my battalion, under command of Major 
E. J. Conger, and a detachment of the California battalion, under command of Captain Eigenbrodt. encoun- 
tered a squad of Mo.sby's men .some three miles this side of Fairfax Court Hou.se and near the Little River 
turnpike. One of Mosby's men (named Charles Mason) was shot an<l instantly killed. The celebrated 
guerrillas. Jack Barns, Ed. Stratton, and Bill Harover, were captured and forwarded to the Old Capitol 
Pruson, These men state that they were looking for Government horses and sutlers' wagons. None of our 
force were injured." Colonel Baker was in the Federal Secret Ser\'ice. and used these cavalrj-men as his 
police. Eight additional companies were subsec|uently organized for the First District of Columbia Cavalry 
at Augusta. Maine, Januarj' to March, 1864, but after some service with Kautz's cavalrj', these were con- 
stilidatcd into two c'ompanies imd merged into the First Maine Cavalry. 
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- hlucksinitlis, carpenters, wagon-makers, wheelwrights, far- 
rk'i's, ttaiii-sters, and laliorers in many departments. 

The stables were long, well-lighted buildings with thou- 
sands of scrupulously clean stalls. I'rom five to ten thousand 
hoi-ses were usually present at the depot, nearly evenly divided 
between serviceable and unser\'iceable classes — the latter class 
bcitig again divided into convalescents and condemned animals. 
Tlie c<)n(iemned horses were those declared unfit for further 
military ser\'ice, and unless afflicted with some incurable dis- 
ability, were sold at public auction. 

Ab(»ut fifty per cent, of the horses received from the field 
for recuj>eraticm were returned to active service, *' fit for duty." 
More than half of the remainder were recuperated sufllciently 
to be sold as condemned animals, while less than one-fourtli of 
the imservieeable animals received, died at the depot or were 
killed to i)revent further suffering. 

The bane of the cavalry ser\'ice of the Federal armies in 
the field was iliseases of the feet. " Hoof-rot," " grease-heel," 
or the " scratches " followed in the wake of days and nights 
spent in mud, rain, snow, and exposure to cold, and caused 
tlioiisands of otherwise ser\-iceable horses to become useless 
for the time being. 

Sore backs became common with the hardships of cam- 
j>aigning, ai]d one of the first lessons taught the inexperienced 
trooper was to take better care of his horse than he did of him- 
self. The remedy against recurrence of sore backs on horses 
was invariably to order the trooper to walk and lead the dis- 
able<l animal. With a few such lessons, cavalry soldiers of 
but short service I)ecame most scruiiulous in smoothing out 
wrinkles in saddle-blankets, in dismounting to walk steep hills, 
in giving frequent rests to their jaded animals, and when op- 
l)ortunity offered, in unsaddling and cooling the backs of their 
mounts after hours in the saddle. Poor forage, sudden changes 
of forage, and overfeeding produced almost as nnich sickness 
and physical disability as no forage at all. 






A RIDING COB 

IN WASHINGTON, 1865 

NOT THE SORT 

FOR CAVALRY 



pThis skittish little cob with the civilian saddle, photographed at the headqiiiirtcrs of the defense of Wash- 
ington south of the Potoma*^, in 1865, was doubtless an excellent mount u|X)n which to ride back to the 
Capital and pay calls. Bnt experience soon taught that high-strung hunters and nervous cobs were of 
little or no use for either fighting or campaigning. When the battle was on and the shells began to scream 

I a small proportion of these pedigreed animals was sufficient to stampede an entire squadron. They 

I took fright and bolted in all directions. On the other hand, they were far too sensitive for the arduous 
night marches, and lost in neires what they gained in speed. A few of them were sufficient to keep a 
whole column of horses who would otherwise l>e jjatiently plodding, heads don-n, actually stumbling 
along in their sleep, wide awake and restive by their nervous starts and terrors. The short -barreled, wiry 

t Virginia horses, almost as tireless as army mules, proved to be far their superiors for active senice. 
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111 its cantonment at Brandy Station, during the winter 
of 1804, the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac was nearly 
ruiTicd by increasing the ration of grain to make up a de- 
ficicticy in hay. During the famous Stoneman raid (March 
and April, 18(t8) an entire cavalrj-- division was without hay 
for twenty-one days, in a countrj' where but little grazing was 
possible. During Sheridan's last raid, in 1865, nearly three- 
fourths of tile lameness of his horses was due to an involuntarj' 
change'of forage from oats to corn. 

Hut much of the breaking-down of cavalrj' horses was 
merely inseparable from the hardships and privations which 
every great war carries in its train, and which the most exjje- 
rienced leaders cannot foresee or prevent. 

In (ieneral Sheridan's march fnwn Winchester to Peters- 
burg, February 'iTth to March 27, 1805, each trooi>er carried 
on his horse, in addition to his regular equipment, five days' 
ratioTis in haversacks, seventy-five rounds of ammunition, and 
thirty pounds of forage. On General James H. Wilson's 
Selma expedition, each tnK)per carried, besides his ordinary kit, 
five days' rations, twenty-four pounds of grain, one hundred ' 
rounds of anuniniition, and two extra horseshoes. 

A remarkable case, illustrating the conditions surrounding 
the war service of cavalry i-egiments, was that of the Seventli 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. In April, 1804, this regiment started 
on a march from Nasluille, Temiessee, to Blake's Mill. Geor- 
gia. It liiul nine hundred and nineteen horses fresh from the 
Xaslivillc remount depot, and among its enlisted men were 
three hundred recruits, some of whom had never been on a 
horse before. 

In a little over four months, the regiment marched niiie 
hundred and two miles, not including fatiguing ])icket duty 
and trooj) scouting. During this period, the horses were with- 
out regular sup[)lies of forage for twenty-six days, on scanty 
forage for twenty-seven days, and for seven consecutive days 
were Mithout f(M)d of any kind. In one period of seventy-two 
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A BIG RESPONSIBILITY— FORT CARROL. GItSBORO, D. f. 

t of dulliirs Kfirlli ••! Oovcmraent property nas ept rusted lo t\w mm who nrcupieil llieae barmcks at Fort C'arrul. Gieslxirn. 
lie uriginal coat of llie cavalrj' Jcixit wastslinuitpd nl a millioti and a quarter doilnrs. and there wen- immmacatorps of fodder, 
t, cavalry equipmctil. and aupplies at the deput. besidps Ihe value of thp hnrsea Ihemselvea. The Union Government's uppro- 
 for the purchase of horses for the period of the war mounted to 8l23.aOi,i)15. The average contract price per head was (140, 
•pproximately iiS5.76S horsca were used in the I'nioD armies. Glcnboro wa-i Ihe largest of the Govern men I'a cavalry depoU. 
lust have been aa ansious time far those responsible for the preservation tit all this wealth when Early threatened Washington. 
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hours, the horses remained saddled for sixty hours. During 
tlie expedition, two hundred and thirty horses were abandoned 
or died, and one hundred and seventy-one were killed or cap- 
tured by the Confederates — a total loss of four hundred and 
one animals, or nearly fifty per cent, of those starting on the 
march. With such hardships, it is little wonder that it became 
necessary to send thousands of horses hack to the depots for 
rest and recuperation. 

Hut, of course, one of the main purposes of the great 
horse-depots of the Civil War period, was not to recuperate 
horses already in the military service, but to receive, condition, 
and issue thousands of animals purchased throughout the 
country for army use. 

During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1864, the Federal 
Government purchased 188,718 horses in addition to 20,808 
captured from the Confederates and reported; while during 
the first eight months of the year 1864, the cavalry of the Army 
of the Potomac, alone, was supplied with two complete re- 
mounts or nearly forty thousand horses. 

The price paid to contractors by Federal purchasing 
agents averaged about $160 per head, and occasionally really 
high-class horses found their way into the lots received at the 
depots. More often, however, the reverse was the case, and the 
insi)ectors of horses were usually at their wits' ends detecting 
the many frauds and tricks of the horse trade, which dealers 
attempted to perpetrate on the Government. Men otherwise 
known to be of the staunchest integrity seem to lose all sense 
of the equity of things when it comes to selling or swapping 
horses; and this is particularly the case when the other party to 
the transaction is the Government, a corporate body incapable 
of physical suffering and devoid of sentiment 

The Giesboro depot received between January 1, 1864, 
and June 80, 1866 — a period of two and one-half years — an 
aggregate of 170,654 cavalry horses. Of this number, 96 006 
M'ere issued to troops hi the field, 1574 were issued to officers, 





AN ARTILLERY OFFICERS MOLNT 
Elfounts were requirvtl by Htnff unil reRinipaUl officers, o^ n'i'l 
K that (lunng the aecnod year of tbe wur any quadruped that a 
Tifne animals Ittok as It they hud Ix'en clitiiiticd early in tl 



A QUARTERMASTERS MOLTiT 

.'aviilry iind mounted artillery. So great was the demand 
legeQifral Bperifications of a liorse wa^seiied upiin. These 
e stfinui and third show ii "i;. S." brund on the shoulder. 
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48,721 were sold, and 24,321 died. In addition to this miiniter, 
over 12,000 artillery horses were handled at the depot. 

While the capacity of the St. Louis depot was thirty 
thousand animals, it was never completely fiUed^the service- 
able remounts being promptly forwarded to regiments in the 
field, and tlie recuperating animals being held only long enough 
to render them serviceable or to detemiine whether they would 
not respond to further rest or veterinary treatment. The hos- 
pitals for the acconmiodation and treatment of disabled animals 
were probably the most complete of their kind existing at that 
time; but after it had been demonstrated that an animal could 
not be nursed back to the military service, it was a matter of 
economy to dispose of him to some enterprising bidder for the 
average price of thirty dollars per head. 

The depot system or caring for Government stock, receiv- 
ing those newly purchased and recuperating those returning 
sick or disabled from the field, proved a measure of the great- 
est economy to the Federal Government, in addition to its 
marked effect on the military efficiency of the mounted ser\'ice. 
The value of the animals returned to duty with regiments from 
the St. Ivouis depot alone, in excess of what the same animals 
would have been worth at public auction as condemned articles 
of sale, was in a single year nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
lars more than the entire operating expenses of the plant. 

When it is remembered that there were six large depots, 
all engaged in handling the mounts and remounts of the great 
Federal armies, and that the depots at Giesboro and St. Louis 
comprised but a part of this complex system of administration 
and supply, the tremendous responsibilities imposed upon the 
Cavalry Bureau of the Federal War Department may be 
appreciated and understood. 
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AN HONOR MAX OF THE REGLL.\RS 




First-Sergeant Conrad Schmidt of the Second 




I'nited Slates Cavnlrj— a fine tj-pe of the "reg- 




ular *' trooper. He was decoraltKl for galtopitiK to 




the nssisUnce of his eapUin. whose horse hud been 




Icilled in a charge, niorinting the officer behind 




hiin under fire and riding off to safety, although 


bU own Lorsc had been wounded in five places. 




This was Ht the Opcquon. September 19. 18M. 
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